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Non Possumus? 


The country is facing no new crisis but the 
old blight of inflation. The responsibility 
for getting rid of it belongs to the whole 


nation, as well as to the Chancellor. 


Sizing Up Soviet Industry 


Russia has published for the first time and in great detail 
figures of her industrial output. British businessmen will 
find them well worth study. (page 229) 


First Round to the South 


In Washington Senator Russell is exploiting the tactical 
errors of the Administration to weaken the Bill designed 
to protect the right of American Negroes to vote. 
(page 213) 
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ONE SHILLING 


Mouse with a Leer 


Labour’s new nationalisation proposals will cause 
the maximum of uncertainty in every board room in 
the country. (page 191) 


After Erhard 


Would a new west German government reverse the 
policies that have guided the remarkable German 
economic recovery? (page 193) 


TV and Sympathy 


Dr Hill’s prescription for toning up British informa- 
tion services abroad is a sound one, but it should 
not be mistaken for a cure-all. (page 195) 


Postmaster’s Knock 


The Postmaster General’s increases in his charges 
are to bring in an extra {£42 million a year. Most 
sections of the postal and telephone services will 
be affected. (page 231) 
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VISIT THE 


ZAGREB 


INTERNATIONAL FAIR 


FROM 7th TO 22nd SEPTEMBER, 1957 


The most up-to-date exhibition space of 467,000 square 

metres will again be the meeting place of all Yugoslav and 

numerous International exhibitors. 

This International Fair in Zagreb has great importance 

for both Yugoslav and International markets. 

Great possibilities for trade and business ! 

Special reduced rates for fares in Yugoslavia and sea 

passages. For all information apply to : 
ZAGREBACKI VELESAJAM, ZAGREB, 

YUGOSLAVIA 


INTERNATIONAL ; ' ' 
and all Yugoslav commercial and diplomatic 
NEWS AND representatives abroad 


SIGNIFICANCE... IMPARTIALLY ! or, agents for the U.K. 
AUGER & TURNER GROUP LTD. 


© 40, Gerrard St., London, W.!I. (Tel. GERrard 4951!) 


NEWALLS ADVISORY SERVICE 
is available to anyone interested in 
increasing productivity and working 
efficiency by better insulation. 


‘Lock, Stock and Barrel’”’ 


“*Go over the whole place,” I said to Newalls ‘‘lock, stock and barrel. 
4 yz, If better heat insulation will save me money on fuel, then 
Ill listen to your proposals. They examined every part 
of the factory—looked at the boiler, measured the pipe 
work, climbed on the roof, and asked quite a lot of questions. 
When the proposals came through, they even suggested a 
way of cutting down the infernal din which 
comes at me with two barrels whenever my 
office door is opened. Now that the work 
is completed, and it didn’t take all that long, 
Ican enjoy working with the peace of mind 
which only lower fuel costs—and a quiet 
office—can generate.” 


_— 


| 


NEWALLS INSULATION CO. LTD. Head Office: WASHINGTON, CO. DURHAM 
A member of the TURNER & NEWALL ORGANISATION 
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He found 


business 
where 
he least 


expected it 


HIS run of luck started the first night out when he found him- 
self sitting next to an American businessman at dinner. Later. 
os oe on A “FIRST CLASS” HOLIDAY 
over a nightcap, they were still talking—talking business almost hiche ' h 
; ca s whichever $s you choo 
without realizing it. The Englishman had already made a valu- ne - 
able contact, with the sort of man he wanted to meet. He might Now that the travel allowance has been extended to cover the U.S.A. 
pigs A ; and Canada, holidaymakers and businessmen’s wives and families 
have been in America from the moment he stepped aboard. can go to these countries. Remember—yvour £100 is spendable entirely 
Like so many others, this man has now found just how much in America. If you travel by United States Lines your holiday starts as 
it pays him to travel by United States Lines. The Blue Riband soon as you arrive on board ship; by the time you land in America 
held by the “United States” means that her standard of punctu- you're thoroughly rested and relaxed, ready for another exciting 
i ia ; holiday. 
ality » unsurpassed, a boon to people with closely planned If you’re travelling on a budget but still want the best that money 
appointment schedules. On board, in superbly comfortable sur- can buy, CABIN and TOURIST CLASS, with their gay informality, 
roundings, the businessman can still continue his work, if neces- offer a perfect solution. 
sary, with ship-to-shore telephone, dictaphone and stenographic 
and typewriting services at hand. When he wants to relax, there’s 
no better way than aboard the “United States” or her running- 
mate the “‘America.’”” Wonderful food and wine, top-grade s.s. UNITED STATES s.s. AMERICA 
orchestras, CinemaScope, well-stocked libraries, “‘keep-fit” faci- Ist Class £135.10.0 Ist Class £119.10.0 
lities whether he travels FIRST, CABIN or TOURIST CLASS a ee eae 


: si . Tourist Class £70.10.0 Tourist Class £68.0.0 
all these are readily available. In addition there’s 25 cubic feet Fares to destination and on-board expenses payable in sterling 
or 275 lb. FREE baggage allowance. 


sjeiiniseleetadniadiaded aumpanie 


FARES (UNTIL OCTOBER 3!st) 


Fares from 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR 
UNITED STATES LINES, 50 PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W.1 
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** BROOM WADE’’serwes the world 


In this atomic age nuclear power stations are no longer 


a figment of imagination. 
Already some are operating, whilst more are being constructed. 


As with most great civil engineering projects, 
“BROOMWADE” air compressors and 
pneumatic tools are playing their 
part in site clearance and the erection 
of the highly specialised buildings 
associated with nuclear power. 


*“BROOMWADE’’ 


MEANS PROGRESS 


BROOM & WADE LTD., P.O. BOX NO. 7, HIGH WYCOMBE, ENGLAND. Telephone: High Wycombe 1630 (10 lines) Telegrams “Broom”, High Wycombe, Tele 
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A need is met 


POWER STATIONS Cleveland have 
played their part in meeting Britain's 
need for more electrical energy. The 
huge steel frames have been fabricated 
at top speed with highly developed 
welding techniques. | Members are 
produced up to 95 ft. long and 42 tons 
in weight, with a tolerance in length, 
twist or bow not exceeding } inch. 


ELAND 


DEEP FOUNDATIONS Necessity and not 
the ease of engineering dictates where 
many structures must be sited. So deep 
foundations are needed. Cleveland 
have wide experience all over the world 
and can be relied on to appreciate 
difficulties and find sound solutions. 


As new needs occur, so new problems arise. Cleveland ols 
the chance of assisting in their solution. Excellent facilities 
are available for design, detailing, fabrication and construction. 


THE CLEVELAND BRIDGE & ENGINEERING CO. LTD. DARLINGTON. 


ee 
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MOSCOW : Café in Gorkey canaten 
To ensure personal attention and first-class service for your 
Business Travel, Tours, 
Airline, Steamship and Rail Bookings, 
Hotel Accommodation anywhere 


and all forms of Travel, consult the Travel Specialists 


L. W. MORLAND & CO LTD 


5 WHITTINGTON AVENUE, LONDON, E.C.3. 
Tel: Mincing Lane 9663 (8 lines) 
TRAVEL + THEATRE BOOKINGS * FORWARDING * SHIPPING 


what 
happens 


you } give her 


a Vari-Typer? 


complete type change with 
a turn of the wrist 


* She becomes your office compositor—quick on-the-spot producer 


of master copy for all purposes and processes ; 


She can ‘set up’ all your brochures, catalogues, circulars, etc., 
as well as all your internal forms and other printed matter ; 


* She has at her disposal hundreds of instantly changeable type faces 


in various styles and sizes; 


Her Vari-Typer, so easily operated, gives her changeable vertical 
and horizontal spacing and automati¢ margin ‘ justification ’ ; 


Foreign language copy and scientific and technical symbols present 
no problems to her; 


She can ‘ letter up’ large drawings for you—even up to 6 ft. in 
length ; 


Her finished copy is reproduction copy, with perfect uniformity of 
impression, ready for printing by direct plate, photo-offset or 
stencil methods. 


When you give her 
a Vari-Typer 
you save time, trouble 
and money 


FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS OR TO AR- 

RANGE A PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATION, 

PLEASE WRITE OR TELEPHONE: VARI-TYPER 

DISTRIBUTORS (GREAT BRITAIN) LTD., 210, 

EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1. Tel: EUSton 

32389 or 36, ST. ANN STREET, MANCHESTER. 
Tel: BLACKFRIARS 9955 





throughout | 
the world 


apbermakers 
Pep use and like 


ALBACEL 


CHLORINE DIOXIDE BLEACHED SOFTWOOD SULPHATE 


ASTRACEL 


CHLORINE DIOXIDE BLEACHED HARDWOOD SULPHATE 


Balanced 
Paper-Grade Pulps 
Created by Papermakers for Papermakers 


Throughout the free world, papermakers use and like 
Riegel’s Albacel and Astracel... paper-grade pulps that 
provide the right balance of all important qualities... 
brightness, cleanliness, strength, formability and proper 
beating characteristics. 


RIEGEL PAPER 
CORPORATION 


260 MADISQN AVENUE, 
NEW YORK 16, N.Y.,U.S.A. 
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- was once a passenger who said to a 
Qantas steward, ‘and get this clear, J can’t stand being fussed 


over’. And 24 hours later he spoke again and said coldly ‘I 


didn’t ring for you’. ‘No sir,’ said the steward. ‘Then why 


Flying with QANTAS has spot 
fe this ng. 


are you standing there, 
pointing a loaded tray at 
my head ?’ ‘Well sir, at 
exactly sundown 
yesterday you 

chose this brand 

of whisky and a small soda. And I 

thought that, as the sun has just set 

again...’ ‘Nonsense’ said the 

passenger ‘use your eyes man! Sun hasn’tset’. ‘Not at this 
height, sir’ said the steward gently, ‘but at zero feet, sir, 
immediately below us, the sun set the best part of a minute 
ago’. The passenger looked down through the window. Too 
true, the earth was already in shadow. ‘Well, well’ he said 
with honest enthusiasm ‘well, well, well!’ ‘Shall I leave 
you to pour the soda, sir?’ said the steward. ‘Thanks’ said 
the passenger ‘Do. And—oh, steward!’ ‘Sir?’ ‘You win.’ 
Qantas stewards never fuss. But they spoil our passengers— 


outrageously ! 


~¥ QANTAS 


is Australian for comfort 


AUSTRALIA’S OVERSEAS AIRLINE 1 association WITH B.0.A.C. AND T.E.At 


SUPER G CONSTELLATIONS Tourist or First Class, West from San Francisco 
or Vancouver to Australia and New Zealand—-or East by the QANTAS/B.O.A.C, hangar 
Route via Middle East, India, S.E. Asia. Also Sydney to Far East and S, Africa. 


Tickets and advice from appointed Travel Agents, any B.O.A.C. Office and Qantas, 


69 Piccadilly, W1 + Telephone : MAYfair 9200 nnd 
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Not just a desk... 


»»:-A COMPLETE SUITE 


PERIQUE—AND THE PIPE OF PEACE 


Cric k € t — and Three Nuns 


Settle yourself under the trees. Give a thought to the 
batsmen, fielders and umpires who are going to please 
you, or displease you, for the next few hours. And 
then light up your pipe of Three Nuns tobacco. 


Cricket may be full of glorious uncertainties—but 


If you wish your office to look impressive 
as well as efficient, the new 400-Style 
Suite is the answer. A basic design of 
exceptional merit has been adapted toa 
full range of complementary units. 
These provide for the utmost flexibility 
in modern office furnishing whilst 
maintaining harmony and _ dignity 
throughout. 

Immaculately styled; many interesting 
features; robustly constructed. 


400-STYLE 


a matching suite of 
office furniture in steel 


i gat OF 
[Xe Saath 
{7 iS 6% % < 


/_ 


Three Nuns is always a glorious certainty. The reason 
is Perique—that rare tobacco which once filled the 
American Indians’ pipe of peace and is now so subtly 
blended in Three Nuns. Rich indeed is the pleasure 


of the Perique blend, as all Three Nuns smokers know. 


Three Nuns 


with the black 
heart of Perique 
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SCHLUMBERGER 
THE OIL MAN'S 
PROTECTION 





Non Possumus ? 
Mouse with a Leer 
After Erhard 

TV and Sympathy 


NOTES OF THE WEEK ..........197 


Parliament; Cyprus; Refugees from 
Egypt; Labour Relations; State as 
Investor ; Spain ; Penal Reform ; The Aga 
Khan; London; Germany; _ France; 
Trawlers; West Indies; Soviet Union ; 
Europe ; Coal Mines. 


Intellectual Sabotage ? 


AMERICAN SURVEY 

First Round to the South 

Nucleus for Nato; Status of Girard; Soil 
Bank Reprieved ; Cars Line Up for 1958 ; 


Inco Cut Out; Symphonies on a Shoe- 
string. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 
The Heart of the Matter 

Khrushchev’s Distorting Lens; The Party 
and the Writers; Mr Kishi’s Plain Deal 
Cabinet; Spain’s Fourth Pillar; Bonn’s 
Elastic Cartel Law. 


THE BUSINESS WORLD 
Sizing Up Soviet Industry 
Postmaster’s Knock 


BUSINESS NOTES 


Inflation in the Markets ; Credit Expan- 
sion ; —Inflation Week ; Steel Expansion ; 
UK Trade; Standard Motor; Indian 
Finance ; Local Loans Charges ; Customs 
and Excise ; Record Business at Lloyd's ; 
Railways; Coal Output and Exports; 
Building Societies; Cinemas; Jute in 
Dundee ; The Rayon Giant ; Shorter Notes. 


Company Affairs 0.247 
Johnnies and Central Mining; Pinchin 
Johnson ; Richardsons Westgarth ; Amalga- 


mated Metal; United Dominions Trust ; 
Land Securities. 


Security Prices 
Statistics oo memcsmmmmnnnnmnnnmnnn 


Non Possumus? 


to explain what he did not mean by his warning words last 

week. There is, after all the flurry, no crisis ; “ Exports are 
rising, production is going up. There is a large volume of investment 
and a good outlook of a trade surplus with the rest of the world.” All 
this is true. Why, then, did the Chancellor of the Exchequer decide to 
sound the alarm last week ? There may well be doubts about the 
wisdom and the timing of the way he did it, but the answer is very 
simple. He was drawing attention, not to any present crisis, but to the 
continuing crisis of our times, the fall in the value of our money. 

Inflation is like sin. Everybody is against it, but it goes on. The 
only remarkable thing about the present public fuss over inflation— 
stirred up as it has been by the recent rash of price rises—is that it has 
taken the public so long to get to this point of apprehension. It is fair 
enough to ask the Chancellor, after his crying havoc last week, what he 
proposes to do to stop the rot ; the Government, after all, controls not 
only the public purse but the supply of money in the public’s pockets 
as well. It is, however, altogether unfair not to recognise that any 
effective remedies that Mr Thorneycroft might now propose are likely 
to be wildly unpopular among large sections of the community, including 
some of his most vehement critics. There are, in fact, two questions 
to be asked about any proposal to halt the chronic propensity to inflation. 
The first—“ What will do the trick ?”"—is economic. The second— 
“Can it be done ? ”—is political. 

The fall in the value of money is a simple fact, only too visible to 
every citizen and only too easy to grasp. The economist’s explanation 
of how it comes about is more complicated and full of nice distinctions. 
Even so, its gist can be simply put. There are, broadly, two kinds of 
inflation. There is the inflation that is caused by “too much money 
chasing too few goods,” that is, by excessive demands at existing prices 
for the goods and resources available ; and there is the inflation caused 
when (above all) wage costs persistently and generally rise faster than 
output. In practice, of course, the distinction between “too much 
money” and “too much wages” as the cause of inflation cannot be 
pressed too far: in each case the consequence is a general rise in prices, 
either pulled up by excessive demands or pushed up by excessive costs ; 
and the so-called cost inflation could not continue if there were not 
enough money about to enable the ever-higher wages and the ever-higher 
prices to be paid. 

With this reservation, it is obviously useful, when looking for the 
appropriate remedies, to diagnose what variety of the inflationary 
infection has now to be treated. (One or the other has been with us, 
under all kinds of governments, almost continually since early in the 
second world war.) There can be little argument about the guise in 
which the infection presents itself for treatment at this moment. It is 


O* Monday Mr Thorneycroft hastened again to the microphone 
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cost inflation, and overwhelmingly the largest cause of 
it is the way in which the trade unions are exploiting the 
present strength of their bargaining position ; the Chan- 
cellor’s critics are, in effect, asking: What are you 
going to do about wages ? It is not now, primarily, the 
pressure ‘of total demand that sparks the present and 
prospective troubles. Two or three years ago it was 
different. Then it seemed evident that the leading cause 
of the inflation, with the consequent climb in prices, 
distortion of production, diversion of resources, delays 
in trade, deficit in oversea payments and drain on the 
reserves, was excessive demand. And the Government 
set out to contain the demand inflation by making 
“money dearer and scarcer. Some will say that the tight 
money policy has been disappointingly slow and partial 
in its effects—not surprisingly when the public sector 
of the economy is so large and, relatively, so undisci- 
plined financially. But the fact is that the policy has 
succeeded in its main objective : to check the growth 
in demand and safeguard the balance of payments. 
The volume of demand in Britain has not in fact 
increased at all, until now, in the last two years. But, 
in consequence, after rising by about 4 to § per cent 
a year until mid-1955, industrial production has, until 
now, not increased—even though investment in the 
Capacity to produce has grown all the time. This is 
the price that has been paid, and the argument for 
constraining demand still further, in order to hold back 
inflation, is not, on these facts at any rate, strong. 
Indeed, it is hard to believe that this country can either 
escape from its dilemmas or seize its modern technical 
opportunities by putting a permanent ceiling upon its 
output. It is practically, as well as theoreticaily, true 
that the only constructive way out of the impasse is by 
producing to the top of our bent. But the vital 
rider to this truism is that cost and prices shall not 
outstrip, as they are outstripping, our rate of produc- 
tion. Cost (or wage) inflation is plainly the present foe. 
This is by no means yet out of bounds; but it 
is becoming, and will become, still more apparent. 
Last year, while industrial production did not rise at all, 
personal incomes rose by some 7 per cent; and 
under the pressure of wage increases we look like having 
at least that degree of cost inflation this year. Moreover, 
Britain achieved last year what, in view of these wage 
increases, was a relative stability of prices (the cost of 
living has risen by only 3 per cent in the past year, and 
2 per cent of this has come in the last two months). The 
reason for this halt was that, with relatively slack 
demand for their products, industrialists have been 
absorbing some of the wage increases by a cut in their 
profit margins. They are not likely to go on doing this 
much longer. The Post Office, as well as other public 
and private bodies, seem inclined, in determining their 
inevitably higher charges, to discount the future, as 
well as the present, inflation in costs. The reason for 
this trend is that demand is already beginning to pick 
up. The seasonally adjusted index of industrial produc- 
tion was about 1} per cent higher in April than in 
January ; and in the absence of fresh restraints in 
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demand, industrial production by the end of the year 
might be expected to be running 4 to § per cent higher 
than at the beginning. Even then demand would be no 
more than half way back to what should be, after recent 
investment, our full capacity to produce. But the brutal 
question must be : at what cost is expansion possible in 
terms of prices at home and, competitively, abroad. 


HAT can the Government do about wages ? The 
v4 question, it should be repeated, is even more 
political than it is economic. It has to be put to public 
opinion, and particularly to the trade unions, at least 
as bluntly as to Mr Thorneycroft and his colleagues, 
The choices, at any rate, can and should be stated, 
The first and most desirable—but on the present show- 
ing of, say, Mr Cousins’s utterances, the least likely— 
is the complete revolution of thought in the trade unions 
that would put production, earnings and the workers’ 
real income before the unending, and unsatisfying, race 
for larger money wages. It is presumably in pursuit 
of the hope of influencing union members (not neces- 
sarily union leaders) towards this course that Mr 
Thorneycroft and Mr Macleod are still pressing the 
project for an impartial—and trusted—body to hand 
down the tablets of economic truth. They are right at 
any rate in assuming that, when the pinch of continued 
inflation at last does outweigh the meretricious gains of 
overfull employment and stuffed pay packets, it is the 
climate of public opinion that will be decisive. 

The second choice, too, depends upon public 
opinion. It is to refuse wage demands where they 
should not be afforded, and first of all in those nationa- 
lised undertakings that are over-manned and in deficit 
—and where, in one way or another, the easy way out is 
to find the money and pass on the cost. It means being 
willing, if need be, to stand up to strikes instead of 
buying them off. And the third and harshest choice, 
which goes to the heart of the economics of inflation, is 
to make it impossible, even at the cost of continuing to 
rein in the economy and at the risk of disproportionate 
unemployment, for employers, whether public or 
private, to find the money to meet extravagant claims 
and pass on their cost. 

The Chancellor can justly ask which one or more of 
these remedies his critics, and his followers, want. 
Central control of wages is surely ruled out ; and price 
control is no remedy at all. Both he and they know 
perfectly well where the real interests of every section 
of the community lie: in a high-producing and high- 
earning economy, unimpeded by inflation of any sort; 
in a steady increase of output and productivity, with 
earnings and profits, investment and (indispensably) 
savings, going up in, and not out of, step. The Govern- 
ment cannot escape the responsibility of leadership. 
But the remedy cannot simply be imposed. This 
country and its people face great opportunities. Thos¢ 
of every class and doctrine who will the end of 
ridding this country at last of the blight of inflation 
must themselves will the means. Or are we to say that 
we cannot help ourselves ? 
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Mouse with a Leer 








There is more shadow than substance in Labour’s 


new plans for nationalisation, but the shadow 


ABOUR’S mountain of re-thinking on nationalisation 
can be, and is meant to be, looked at through 
two very different spectacles. Industry and that 
majority of the electorate which has no great liking 
for public ownership are plainly going to be told that 
the proposals coming out of it are really a very moderate 
mouse ; the party faithful are going to be told that. 
they are a fiery new steed for achieving the old- 
fashioned ideals of socialism in new-fashioned condi- 
tions. The probable outcome is that the first group will 
continue to be very frightened of the mouse and that 
the second will show themselves as militantly but 
impotently dissatisfied as usual. This, as he should 
know only too well, would cause some difficulties for 
the party’s leader. 

Nobody has better reason than Mr Gaitskell to know 
of the particular disadvantage which Labour, like many 
European parties of the left, has always suffered in 
retaining its due share of thoughtful moderate opinion. 
Through largely historical accident, a scarecrow 
attended the party’s christening, which would not have 
come had it been born thirty years later. Because of 
the trends of thought and feeling at the time when 
popular suffrage happened to spread in Europe, it was 
probably inevitable that many of the new nineteenth 
century parties of the people should call themselves 
socialist, and that they should come to base themselves, 
nominally, on the wholesale public ownership principles 
of Marx. To nine-tenths of thinking Englishmen in 
the twentieth century Marxist ideologies—and for 
that matter, the ideologies of people like the now 
resurrected Henry George—register merely as the 
wrong opinions of dead men. For several years, there- 
fore, many Labour moderates have spent much of their 
time explaining that socialism in Britain means some- 
thing quite different from what traditionalists suppose. 
This is a quite reasonable thing for them to say, on 
the principles of Humpty Dumpty ; but as Marx did 
get in first, and as Labour’s own constitution does 
say precisely the opposite, the scarecrow view that 
Labour believes in nationalisation for its own sake has 
been hard to dispel. 

The one time when it did come near to being 
dispelled, thanks jointly to an effort by Mr Herbert 
Morrison and to a movement of opinion in the country, 

was at the time of the election of: 1945. One of the 
watersheds of that election was that a Labour pro- 
gramme, for the first time, clearly had a substantial 
minority (perhaps even, on some definitions, a majority) 
of the thinking—as distinct from the merely class- 





is deliberately fashioned to be disturbing 





conscious—electorate on its side. This deliberately 
thought-out approval extended even to the points of 
the programme that presaged experiments in public 
ownership. The reasons were plain and pragmatic. 
Many people of the extreme centre then considered 
that there was no case—indeed, there still is no case— 
for instinctively recoiling from proposals for public 
ownership, provided they could be shown to have a 
specific objective in view. The particular objectives 
cited by Labour in 1945—the replacement of private 
monopolies by public monopolies which might avoid 
their predecessors’ faults (or at least evince different 
ones), the need for a totally new outlook in industries 
which had a grim psychological legacy from the 1930s 
of labour bitterness, entrepreneurial demoralisation and 
capital waste—had some economic respectability. The 
particular list for nationalisation chosen by Labour at 
the 1945 election may not have been the best one to 
fulfil these objectives; but a large body of opinion felt 
that it should be given a trial. Between 1945 and 1951 
—amid great interest, and without any excuse for pre- 
judgment by people (including Labour people) who 
should have frankly recognised that nationalisation was 
still an experiment—the trial took place. 

It was a period of trial, and very considerable error. 
There is no need to go to extremes and say that the 
record of the nationalised industries since then has 
been wholly black. But the most cursory glance at 
deficit records, payroll padding, wage surrenders and 
the distortion of investment resources suggests that 
it is the understatement of the decade to say that the 
original objectives of 1945 do not seem, on balance, 
to have been achieved. The ministers concerned with 
nationalised industries in the next Labour government 
will have their hands full trying to digest the children 
of the first socialist revolution ; and they will not really 
be any more eager for new charges than the three 
quarters of the electorate that (according to the latest 
Gallup Poll) still does not want to see new nationalisa- 
tion, added to the brood. 


T is in these circumstances, but also with sidelong 
I glances to the figures of Mr Aneurin Bevan and 
Mr Frank Cousins, that this week’s two re-thinking 
documents have been drawn up. The first of them— 
called “ Public Enterprise ”—is concerned with the 
problems of the existing nationalised industries. There 
can be only one judgment upon it. By any standards 


—and most of all by those which it professes itself 
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(““we were determined to examine these criticisms 
quite objectively ”)}—its comments upon the past are 
risibly rosy-eyed, and its recommendations for the 
future are a passive surrender of privilege to those who 
are running these industries at the moment. 

This is in part a reaction from the view sponsored 
by some Labour backbenchers (and now defeated) that 
Parliament should have more power to interfere with 
these industries’ daily business, as it can do with 
the Post Office. But this reaction (in itself a desirable 
one) has gone much too far in the other direction of 
humble obeisance to the pressure group represented by 
the chairmen of the nationalised boards. The first 23 
of the document’s 89 pages (under the presumably 
objective first chapter heading “ Nationalisation 
Succeeds”) contain .a remarkable puff for each 
nationalised industry in turn, which could have been 
taken direct from the boards’ advertisement hand-outs. 
Thereafter, having made grateful acknowledgments to 
the help of “the chairmen of the boards of the four 
main industries under consideration, accompanied by 
board members and permanent officials,’ Labour 
comes to such conclusions as that “as a general rule 
board members should have their terms of office re- 
newed ” ; that where successors are needed the boards 
themselves should have a large say in their appoint- 
ment ; that outside efficiency audits would cause “ un- 
necessary disturbance. ” ; and that the only new advice 
needed is a shoal of vacuous recommendations about 
improving consumers’ councils and giving “ priority to 
education in the use of joint consultation.” 


F this were the real attitude of most Labour leaders 

towards the lessons of nationalisation, they would 
deserve criticism for their lack of perception. But there 
is at least one good reason for supposing that it is not 
their real attitude, which suggests that they deserve 
something worse. The reason for supposing that 
Labour leaders, like almost everybody else, are not 
really as satisfied as they now pretend with the experi- 
ence of nationalisations on the 1945 pattern is that 
they do not want any more of them. That is the raison 
d’étre of much of the second re-thinking document 
published this week—the one called “Industry and 
Society.” | Moderate Labour leaders will assiduously 
claim for this document a virtue which is the opposite of 
that claimed for their programme of 1945: the pro- 
posals for take-over are not specific. All previous 


Labour policy statements have aimed a blow at some ~ 


ventures; now, except for the pledge to rt-nationalise 
steel and long-distance road transport (incidentally, 
why ?) all the old stated names are left out—even water 
and cement, and Mr Cube. In a sense—the sense that 
is likely to be emphasised to industry—most of the 59 
pages of not-so-fine words in “Industry and Society ” 
are a smoke-screen to cover this fact up. 

But Mr Gaitskell cannot really complain if some of 
the wrong people—instead of merely the left ones— 
look at what is in the document instead of congratulat- 
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ing him on what has been left out. What is in the 
document is a deal of abuse, bewilderment and 
irrelevance. One can pass lightly over the part of the 
smoke-screen that is concerned with abuse against 
shareholders—particularly those who have invested in 
large or successful concerns—as a sort of functionless 
parasite. Although parts of this assault reflect (or affect) 
an irritating ignorance of the economic mechanism for 
distributing capital between different firms and indus- 
tries (as distinct from controlling the use of it, orice 
installed), and although Labour’s argument seems to 
be based on the peculiar proposition that to have 
economically attractive media for savings is a bad thing 
if most of the savings so attracted come from the rich, 
the passages concerned are largely disconnected tribal 
cries. Underneath them, “Industry and Society” 
appears to contain six hard proposals, and the task 
now is to interpret what they mean. 


HE first three proposals—which reflect Labour's 

two-year itch to run some sort of public enterprise 
investment trust—do not seem to mean very much. 
There need be no major objection to the intention to 
allow Labour’s new national pension fund to invest in 
equities, provided these acquisitions really are to “ be 
guided solely by investment considerations and will not 
be aimed at securing control.” The second investment 
proposal—Labour’s intention to enact that’ “ death 
duties can be paid in shares and land as well as in 
cash ”—is a different matter; but the main criticism 
here, discussed in a note on page 199, must be that 
Labour clearly has not thought all its implications 
through, rather than that those implications are likely 
to be extremely damaging. The third investment trust 
gambit—that a Labour government will “ participate 
through the provision of equity capital” in ventures 
(e.g., films) where state aid has “hitherto been on a 
small scale and generally in the form of loans ”—raises 
the dangers of too much succour of lame ducks and too 
great conflict of aims. Side by side with the pension 
fund’s and the death duty trustees’ holdings of equities 
that will have been acquired with an eye solely to 
investment considerations—i.e., in which the aim will 
have been to pick the market winners—there will 
apparently be these state-held equities in hard-pressed 
concerns which the state will only be required to 
finance because the market will have rejected them as 
probable losers. One hopes that the three portfolios 
do not get mixed up. 

But it is in the three proposals that are concerned 
with control—rather than with investment—that 
Labour’s voice becomes most minatory. The party, 
when in power, intends to review the Company Acts 
to see that very large firms “act in conformity with 
the needs and interests of the nation,” and to make 
a “careful and a thorough ” review of the tax code to 
see that large firms do not include as pre-tax expenses 
so much expenditure of which Labour disapproves 
(including apparently, horror of horrors, some firms’ 
recent aid to science laboratories in fee-paying schools). 
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Statements of this sort are indicative much less of a 
policy than of an attitude of mind. 

The most disturbing quality in that attitude, for the 
long run, is probably not the obvious one—including 
the excessive bureaucratic self-confidence (who is 
supposed to decide which day-to-day business decisions 
are “in conformity with the needs and interests of the 
nation ””?)—but rather the chronic dislike of competi- 
tion. The implication runs right through this part of 
“Industry: and Society ” that the 500 largest firms in 
the country are now a fairly manageable entity; a 
Labour government, it seems to be assumed, should 
therefore be able to get their representatives together 
to discuss a code of conduct—price restraint ? dividend 
restraint ? planned investment ?—in much the same 
way as a Conservative government has unsuccess- 
fully tried to discuss wage policy with the trade 
unions. It cannot be too often repeated that in a 
competitive society the real object of government should 
be to get these big firms to fight each other. Labour’s 
doctrine looks like being to try to get them to collude, 
on pain of otherwise having to fight the government. 


HERE remains, sixthly—and ostensibly as a weapon 
Tis this possible industrial fight with the state—the 
biggest scarecrow of all: the replacement of the old 
“‘ mandate ” for nationalisation with the modern “ blank 
cheque.” Labour will 

reserve the right to extend public ownership, in any 
industry or part of industry which, after thorough 
inquiry, is found to be seriously failing the nation. This 
will not necessarily mean taking over an entire industry ; 






What if the September elections shift control of 
west German economic policy from 

Professor Erhard to the Social Democrats? 
Economic liberalism is not likely to be 

put into reverse 


state are associated politically with Dr Adenauer, 
so the name of Professor Erhard has come to 
stand for its economic achievements. If the west Ger- 
man electors choose to unseat Dr Adenauer on 
September 15th, then Professor Erhard, too, will find 
himself in opposition. It is impossible to say whether 
or not this will happen. But Germany’s neighbours, 
whose own economies and policies will be much 
affected, are concerned to know what course will be set 
if the Erhard era ends. 
Professor Erhard has not, of course, been the sole 
pilot of west Germany’s astonishing economic recovery. 


, S the first eight years of the young west German 





After Erhard 
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it may be that the solution will lie in the acquisition 

for the community of one or a number of firms. 

On the face of it, this could mean that if Mr Gaitskell, 
or whoever is to be his President of the Board of Trade, 
decided, after reading this article, that The Economist 
was a pretty poor sort of organisation, he would reserve 
the right to nationalise it. Im practice, everybody 
with any sense knows that it does not mean any such 
thing. But why, then, pretend to the eager senseless 
on the left, and the nervous senseless on the right, that 
it does ? 

Labour’s “ mandated ” programme of public owner- 
ship in 1945-50 did not prove possible to squeeze into 
a single Parliament ; if its new programme of nationali- 
sation is to depend on sudden bright ideas in mid-term, 
followed by a “ thorough inquiry ” into particular firms 
and industries, followed by a bitter bill fought through 
each House of Parliament, industry perhaps will not 
have much cause to worry. Practical individual 
nationalisations under this policy would be unlikely to 
extend much beyond the unopposed and undesirable 
state take-over of lame ducks, if even to that. But 
although the substance of this week’s two documents 
therefore seems on reflection to be very small, their 
shadow is being made to look very large. And in the 
short term—for Labour electorally, and to some extent 
for the country economically—it is this shadow that 
matters. What Labour has done this week is to flaunt 
a programme that is deliberately designed to have the 
minimum of eventual real effect, while instilling the 
maximum of interim uncertainty in every board room 
in the country. 





Much credit is due to Herr Vocke and the board of the 
Bank deutscher Linder ; it is their stern monetary 
policies since currency reform that have made the 
mark the dollar of Europe. And even within the 
government, Professor Erhard has not framed policy 
all on his own. The budgets, which for a while gave 
western Germany one of the most “ unprogressive ” 
taxation systems in western Europe, but which have 
done so much by way of tax incentives to inspire the 
recovery of German business and the diligence of 
German workers, have been the work not of the Minister 
of Economics, but of the contentious Bavarian, Herr 
Schaffer, who holds the Ministry of Finance. 

Still, in the world’s eyes Germany’s postwar growth 
is associated above all with Professor Erhard and his 
liberal economic policies, although these have had 
severe limits in action. For six years he has toiled to 
enact an effective law against cartels, but the bill that 
has been passed (discussed on page 227) is a watered- 
down affair. When inflation has threatened, Professor 
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Erhard has not disdained to appeal to groups of pro- 
ducers to hold their prices down, a plain recognition 
that price rings do exist. Nor is the picture of a 
dynamic, ruthless, free enterprise capitalism, which is 
sometimes conjured up by Germany’s industrial 
prowess, altogether just. 
Adenauer regime has made great strides towards the 
welfare state—a pensions scheme that exceeds the 
British Labour party’s own new aspirations, and a 
system of sickness insurance that guarantees the worker 
nine-tenths of his normal wage for the first six weeks of 
sickness. The Adenauer state has retained much of 
the state paternalism and much of the collectivism in 
business that are traditional in German life. 

Yet Professor Erhard has broken with the corporate 
traditions of the past in two fundamental liberal ways. 
He has cut to the bone the state’s internal inter- 
ventions in the economy—such as price controls. Still 
more important, he has retreated from external 
protectionism, kicking away not only the physical import 
restrictions which Dr Schacht first raised, but the bricks 
of the tariff wall that has sheltered German industry 
since 1879. This new liberalism has given scope to the 
forces of economic growth in postwar Germany, provid- 
ing a mobile framework for its huge shifts in economic 
structure—the migrations of millions, the creation of 
new industries—and it has helped to endow German 
business life with a greater measure of competition and 
flexibility than it has known since the first world war. 
Professor Erhard’s liberalism, the hard policy of tax 
incentives, and the firm monetary policy of the Bank 
deutscher Lander have been three key elements in the 
German “ miracle.” 


HE present coalition may remain in office next 

October with the same ministers and much the 
same economic policy ; but it is also possible that Dr 
Adenauer will lose his grip on power, and that a 
different coalition, led by the Social Democrats and 
Free Democrats, will succeed him. In either case, 
economic policy will depend in some measure on a 
new element, the attitude of the German socialists, 
who have spent an uninterrupted quarter of a century 
in one political wilderness or another. 

Last month they laid their programme before the 
electors. In foreign policy they demand a new approach. 
In domestic matters the programme proclaims that a 
socialist government will not go back on Professor 
Erhard’s policies, but will go one better in the same 
direction, carrying out the liberal policies, in pursuit of 
a competitive consumer democracy, which he holds so 
dear and which, the socialists allege, has been ham- 
strung in his own term of office by his own side. The 
Social Democrats have moved far from the Marxist 
dogmas that once confused their ideas ; they advocate a 
more stringent law against cartels and still further 
tariff cuts to encourage imports, both for the sake of 
the consumer and to remove Germany’s embarrassing 
payments surplus with the outside world. 


In this election year the- 
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Nor are these protestations merely electoral gestures. 
Both on cartels and on tariffs the Social Democrats have 
hitherto been the most ardent parliamentary champions 
of Professor Erhard, while the strange agglomeration of 
interests on which the Adenauer coalition rests— 
farmers, industrialists, the spokesmen of the Mittelstand 
—have impeded him. His latest proposal to cut tariffs by 
a third and his beloved cartel law barely escaped last- 
minute attempts at assassination by his own supporters. 

A coalition containing the Social Democrats, especi- 
ally if they are paired with the liberal Free Democrats, 
might even have more reverence for the principles of 
Adam Smith than Professor Erhard’s cabinet colleagues 
have. In their years in the wilderness, the German 
socialists have had plenty of opportunity to study other 
people’s socialist experiments—Labour’s efforts in 
Britain, a farcical performance in the west German Land 
of Hesse, the grim revolution across the Elbe. The 
spectacle has not aroused enthusiasm. And their 
leaders’ economic notions today are closer to the New 
Deal than to the ideas of the Labour party. 

Not all the German socialists, of course, are by any 
means liberals in disguise. There are unrepentant 
Marxists lurking in the backwoods, even if they are 
unrepresented among the leaders. Faced with inflation, 
the socialists might well be more willing than Professor 
Erhard to resort to price controls. They advocate a 
more vigorous programme for atomic power in Ger- 
many, with the state, as in Britain or the United States, 
playing a greater part than hitherto ; and there are other 
sectors where they favour greater state investment. 
Nationalisation, too, at least of coal and steel, is still a 
much-disputed issue in the party ; but it no longer rates 
a mention in the party’s programme, for its distasteful- 
ness to prospective coalition partners is too plain. The 
socialists oppose Professor Erhard’s wish to denationa- 
lise existing state concerns, like Volkswagen, but 
the general balance between private and _ public 
ownership is unlikely to change much, whatever political 
change the elections bring. State ownership would only 
become a burning issue if the reunification of Germany 
were to be achieved, posing the question what should 
be done with the nationalised industries in eastern 
Germany. And here the views of socialists and 
Christian Democrats are diametrically opposed. 


“LEFT ” coalition in the autumn would no doubt 
A wish to move faster than Dr Adenauer in spread- 
ing, as it would put it, the benefits of Germany’s 
prosperity to the less privileged citizen. It may pursue 
a more “progressive” taxation policy and push for- 
ward pet social schemes that would tend towards 
inflation. But it is anyone’s guess whether it would be 
more profligate and less courageous than the present 
regime. In the Land of North Rhine-Westphalia, a 
coalition of Free Democrats and Social Democrats has, 
in fact, earned a reputation for resolution and common 
sense in economic policy. And the socialist leaders, who 
loudly advocate a more effective and intelligent 
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Keynesian policy than the present government pursues, 
do seem to have learnt somewhat more of modern 
methods of managing an economy than Herr Schiffer, 
the present finance minister, whose notions of a budget 
owe more to Gladstone than to Keynes. 

The next German government could certainly do 
with a little more policy and a little less improvisation in 
economic matters, for it will be tested by the same 
growing and twin economic problem that confronts the 
present one: how to prevent inflation arising from 
rearmament and full employment ; and how at the 
same time to bring Germany’s surplus of external pay- 
ments within bounds. Out of office, the Social 
Democrats are advocating what seems the rational 
solution for both : greater imports, plus an upward 
revaluation of the mark. Whether in office they could 
dare to take this plunge is quite another matter. 

The stability of the economy may well continue to 
depend upon the skill of a body outside the govern- 
ment, the central bank, which has hitherto carried the 
main burden of economic management and made all 
the hard decisions. The crucial question for west 
Germany’s economic future may well be, not the com- 
position of future cabinet, but the fate of this institution. 


TV and 


This week’s white paper shows that the 
overseas information services are at last getting 
a much-needed injection of ministerial 
encouragement. But the services themselves 
cannot determine what sort of image of 
Britain they are to project abroad 


LL winds from Suez have blown some good in the 
I direction of the agencies whose task is to put, 
British news and views across to other nations. 
The hot blast of the Middle East crisis ripped and 
shredded many veils of illusion ; one of them was the 
comfortable British belief that this country’s manifest 
virtues could be left to speak for themselves. A com- 
placent public suddenly learnt that, on the contrary, 
Britain was regarded with suspicion in many places 
where it had counted on sympathy. There was, and 
still is, some tendency to assume that the Government’s 
actions would have commanded general international 
approval if they had been explained through a bigger 
and better megaphone. The assumption at least had 
a useful catalytic effect in one regard. The five minis- 
tries concerned had been dithering for five years about 
Britain’s official and semi-official overseas information 
services, of whose work continuity is the essence, and 
uncertainty the bane. Before the content of this week’s 
white paper is considered, its mere appearance calls 
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The central bank’s independence of the state, a novelty 
in German life introduced by the allies, has enabled it 
to frame policies on an enlightened view of the public 
interest, in disregard of politicians and lobbies. 

A bill just passed by the Bundestag will give the bank 
a new and more centralised constitution. Precautions 
are taken to keep it out of politics ; but the power to 
appoint the chairman does pass from the Linder to 
Bonn. At present all the German parties profess to 
support the bank’s independent position ; but there are 
interests that press the other way, and there will be times 
when the next chairman will need to be on his guard, 
whether the next government at Bonn wears a Christian 
or a socialist label. Herr Blessing, whom the federal 
government has designated for the post, is a man of 
sufficient quality to keep the bank’s reputation and 
authority high and therefore, it may be hoped, to pro- 
tect its policies from interference. 

The Bundestag to be elected in September will be, 
whatever its colour, the first to start its life in a sovereign 
Germany, wholly free from foreign supervision. This 
may produce a new political mood, Certainly it will 
provide the first complete test of the continuity, in 
policy and institutions, of the new west German state. 


Sympathy 


-for a welcome ; some decisions have been taken at last. 


As long ago as 19§2 it was recognised that the infor- 
mation services needed a review and overhaul. An 
inter-departmental committee yielded a discreetly non- 
committal report. An independent committee of 
inquiry, headed by Lord Drogheda, was then 
appointed ; its report was submitted in 1953, published 
in 1954, and largely left on the shelf. For the most part 
the services were left to soldier on with little in the way 
of clear guidance and with even less assurance of being 
able to embark on long term plans, until the Middle 
East crisis sharply reminded their masters of their 
existence. Then things changed. One of Mr Macmil- 
lan’s first actions on taking office was to commission 
the new Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, Dr 
Charles Hill, to review the information services. The 
new white paper, a commendably crisp little document, 
shows that Dr Hill has wasted little time in making up 
his mind about what should be done and in carrying 
his proposals through the Cabinet. 

It must be confessed that the appointment of the 
former “radio doctor” to prescribe medicaments for 
official information evoked certain qualms. Could so 
articulate a personality resist the temptation to play 
super-spokesman himself ? The country does not want 
a Minister of Information. So far Dr Hill has firmly 
and hearteningly eschewed all such temptations. Far 
from carving out a personal empire in the field of over- 
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seas information, he has accepted philosophically the 
existing division of responsibilities between five minis- 
tries and two independent bodies, the BBC and the 
British Council. The white paper is a modest monu- 
ment to his success in securing a long overdue agree- 
ment on priorities and proportions between the 
Treasury, the Foreign, Colonial, and Commonwealth 
Relations Offices, the Board of Trade, the corporation 
and the council. 


jews white paper deserves the generally favourable 
reception it has had. The prominent place accorded 
to television gives it a healthy “ forward look.” Equally 
healthy is the principle, which underlies all the pro- 
posals but emerges most specifically in those concerned 
with TV, that “ the official service is but part of the 
whole.” The taxpayer’s money should not be used to 
distribute television programmes, or for that matter 
any other services or material, which interest foreign 
and Commonwealth audiences enough to make them 
willing to pay the rate for the job. There is no better 
way of getting one’s ideas across than the one epito- 
mised by Mr Khrushchev’s appearance on American 
and British TV screens: provoke enough curiosity, and 
the people you want to talk to will themselves provide 
the forum and foot the bill. But there are obvious 


limits to the general extension of this principle. Broad- 
casts to communist countries, and to other peoples 
whose rulers deny them free access to news, are a case 
in point. Britain’s responsibilities to dependent terri- 


tories, and to Commonwealth countries which look to 
London for reliable news and informed interpretation, 
are another. The redeploying of BBC overseas broad- 
casts takes these factors into account. The English- 
language overseas services, and programmes in some 
African languages, are to be expanded. The doubling 
of Arabic broadcasts has already been approved. Trans- 
missions to Russia—now being vigorously jammed 
again, but commanding an impressive audience in spite 
of that—will be extended ; and the modernising of 
transmitters will make it easier to get through the jam- 
ming curtain. 

' Broadcasts to western Europe are to be pared down 
to a modest volume in only five languages—English, 
French, German, Italian and Spanish. One may fairly 
regret the extinction of the Scandinavian and other 
programmes ; but there is force in the argument that 
public money (even though the amount involved is 
relatively small) need no longer be afforded to maintain 
these ‘particular contacts with the friendly peoples of 
friendly states who have ample sources of information 
of their own. Much the same argument applies to the 
activity of the British Council in the field of the arts. 
It is very sad that the council should be reduced to 
defending itself against Philistine barbs by emphasising 
that it spends less than two per cent of its funds on 
drama, music and the fine arts ; but it is so: Govern- 
ment and public are simply not willing to finance any 
greater effort to project artistic achievement. 
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_ As regards the council’s more substantial activities, 
the white paper is full of encouragement. The council 
is to get virtually all it asked for. It will be able to 
plan with greater security than before its services for 
foreign students~and other deserving visitors to this 
country, and its encouragement of the teaching of 
English abroad. It has got a good deal of satisfaction 
on a point to which it attributes special importance, the 
problem of inducing British teachers to take posts in 
foreign countries when they cannot be sure of their 
tenure or of suitable jobs when they come back. A 
new interdepartmental office is to be set up to help in 
this work of professional reinstatement. 


B* and large, then, the new programme has a reason- 

ably well-proportioned look and, even where one 
is regretful, one cannot cavil at details too much when 
the overriding need for economy is so obvious. But 
two warning notes should nevertheless be struck. 
First, there is the matter of geographical and political 
balance. Until quite recently, it could fairly be argued 
that obsession with the propaganda war in Europe had 
led to a relative neglect of “ uncommitted” Asian and 
African opinion. That balance has been adjusted ; quite 
as much effort is now to be applied to cultivating sym- 
pathy, and countering falsehood, in the Asian-African 
world as to hitting back across the iron curtain. There 
are, however, phrases in the white paper which sug- 
gest that this swing may go too far. It would be short- 
sighted indeed to concentrate almost wholly on 
asserting British virtues and justifying British policies 
in the eyes of the doubtful Asian and African (not to 
mention the doubtful European or American), while 
missing opportunities of getting through to the peoples 
of the communist world with the messages of truth 
which, some day, may finally help mankind to be rid 
of the greatest threat to human freedom. 

Secondly, the axiom that propaganda is no substitute 
for policy needs restating more than ever at a time 
when the notion is so widespread that Britain’s recent 
embarrassments were due solely to misunderstanding. 
There are hints of this misconception in the white 
paper. Honeyed words alone will not guarantee this 
or any other government against all risk of collision 
with its astonished friends. Torrents of verbal goodwill 
will not wash out the impression left abroad when 
British miners refuse to work with Hungarians, or 
British settlers espouse apartheid. Even a totalitarian 
state cannot indefinitely mislead the world about its 
true nature and conduct. A free society can scarcely 
begin to. The good repute of the BBC and other British 
information services has been built on the solid confi- 
dence that honesty always engenders in the long run. 
Honesty can be vigorous without losing the austere 
quality that is essential to it. The white paper was not, 
perhaps, the place for a firm reassertion of British 
intention to hold fast to this principle ; but it might 
do no harm if the Government took an early oppor- 
tunity of making such a reassertion. 
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An Ill Wind 


T is not easy to gauge the precise political consequences 
I of the sudden rise in the inflationary wind. Labour MPs 
are naturally secretly (and not so secretly) delighted ; they 
have visions of the current wave of rising prices lifting them 
ever nearer to office. They are demanding a debate before 
Parliament rises in two weeks’ time, and Mr Wilson is no 
doubt preparing a new jeremiad. It is not every Shadow 
Chancellor, after all, who forecasts “an assignment with 
inflation ” in April and then seems to be corroborated by 
the Chancellor himself in July. Partly for this reason, the 
main immediate reaction of Tory MPs is one of profound 
irritation with Mr Thorneycroft’s attempts to be both re- 
assuring and alarmist at the same time. His private speech 
to the 1922 Committee last week was apparently a frigid 
disaster. 


On the floor of the House itself, the main Tory reaction 
so far has been isolated railing against the effects (higher 
prices) by the very people who did least to protest about 
the causes (higher wages). On the eve of the announce- 
ment of higher postal charges, this railing has certain inter- 
esting features: not the least of them is speculation about 
the effect on Mr Macmillan’s popularity if the two chief 
immediate quarries of the hunt are to be his two chief 
personal promotions to the Government, Mr Marples and 
Lord Mills. But there are reasons to believe that this 
reaction will not go very far. Not all Tories are Canutes, 
and the doctrine that one could deflate by running bigger 
deficits in the nationalised industries is recognised by most 
of them as non-U. 


A very general Tory platitude is that one must look 
deeper for the remedies, but there is no agreement what 
these remedies are. (A leading article on page 189 looks at 
what is needed—and possible.) A few Tories seem willing 
to have more unemployment, but they are outnumbered by 
those who look for salvation through more production. A 
depressing number are willing to flirt with the idea of con- 
trols, without being at all specific about what sort of controls 
they think would work. More hopefully—but a bit late— 
there is now more frank talk than ever before both of the 
possibility of resisting wage increases and of the political 
price that would be involved. It is generally assumed that 
even if the trade unions refuse approval to his proposed 
advisory body on wages, Mr Macleod will rightly go ahead 
and set it up, in an attempt to influence public opinion 
against excessive claims ; the great majority of Tory back- 
benchers seem likely to support him in this. Finally, how- 
ever, with the natural human urge to cast as whipping-boy 
the boy one most wants to whip, Tory backbenchers are agog 
for any opportunity to attack the expenditure of nationalised 
industries. The charges of Mr Gethin, who was called in 
to advise on the purchasing methods of the Transport Com- 
mission and is now free to talk, could, if confirmed, become 
a very big political issue indeed. 





NOTES OF THE WEEK 


CYPRUS 


The Cypriot Tangle 


HERE have been no outbreaks of violence in Cyprus 

for four months ; and according to reliable reports 
the cloud of bitterness that oppressed the island has lifted 
to a remarkable degree. The opportunities for a settlement 
are probably more promising than they have been since the 
emergency started. But it looks as if the British Govern- 
ment does not know how to make use of an opportunity for 
which it can claim most of the credit. 

This is the only conclusion to be drawn from Monday’s 
debate on Cyprus in the Commons. It 1s hard to believe tnat 
Sir John Harding’s illness would have prevented the Gov- 
ernment from taking this opportunity to announce any for- 
ward moves—if it had any ready. As it was, Government 
spokesmen were reduced to parrying Opposition probes 
about the alleged ill-treatment of Cypriot prisoners, and 
stonewalling stubbornly on the question of what to do next. 

No simple or obvious answer is visible. If it is really 
true that the Government has come round to the view that 
British sovereignty over the whole island is no longer a 
strategic necessity, that is one complication removed. But 
the deep Turkish hostility to letting the island pass under 
Greek sovereignty remains. So does the Archbishop’s deter- 
mination not to consider anything else. Mr Lennox-Boyd 
took the line that since the Government had taken several 
helpful initiatives, it was now up to Archbishop Makarios to 
show his good intentions. But surely it would be better to 
retain the initiative and to demonstrate plainly that if any- 
one is blocking a reasonable settlement it is not the British 
but the Archbishop. To remove, for instance, more of the 
irksome security arrangements would be a gamble, but one 
worth taking. And it is not easy to see what the Gov- 
ernment has to lose by pushing ahead with arrangements for 
talks both at the local and at the international level. The 
Archbishop has indicated that he believes he could reach an 
understanding more easily with a Labour government than 
with the present one ; if the declarations made last Monday 
of Labour’s policy towards Cyprus have shaken this belief, 
he may possibly become more accommodating. 


REFUGEES FROM EGYPT 


Belated Succour 


ow broad is the term “hardship” ? The Govern- 

ment has stretched it a fraction to permit loans to 
the refugees from Egypt. But did it stretch it far enough ? 
There are about 6,000 of these refugees. They range 
from entrepreneurs dispossessed of five and six figure busi- 
nesses to elderly citizens, born Maltese or Cypriot, who 
speak no English and have no hope of a livelihood outside 
the eastern Mediterranean. Now all these people learn 


that, in proportion to reckonable assets ranging from landed 
property to customs deposits, they can borrow up to £5,000 
interest free, subject to a promise to repay it on demand. 
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People who had lodged no claim before Monday (perhaps 
because they had recourse to family or friends, through false 
pride about seeking public redress) or people who had the 
ill luck to be away from Egypt last summer, whether on 
business or on holiday, are not specifically covered by the 
terms of the offer. They ought to be; it is the degree of 
loss, not the circumstances of its registration, that should 
qualify people for help. 

Why was so little done at once ? Why did a public that 
rallies spontaneously to the help of Hungarians, or Iranian 
earthquake victims, respond so sluggishly to appeals for 
their fellow countrymen? Because their plight was 
blanketed by that of the Hungarians ; because there are too 
few of them to dent the conscience of a case-hardened 
public ; and perhaps because British emotions have been 
too much taken up in other aspects of the Egyptian conflict. 

Redress comes late, and in a degree that is still too small. 
At least the government speakers in both Houses rated it as 
“interim assistance.” If this means that it may be supple- 
mented, so much the better, for to people who for eight 
months have had to reassemble the necessities of life either 
on tick or through charity, the amounts voted do not com- 
pensate even if, one day, the lost belongings come back. 


LABOUR RELATIONS 


Request Stop 


ANY people in provincial towns and rural areas will 
have to walk to work, and many holidays will be 
spoilt, as the result of the provincial busmen’s decision to 
ignore Mr Macleod’s appeal to them to postpone strike 
action until the Industrial Disputes Tribunal has investigated 
their case, and indeed to refuse arbitration altogether. It is 
the more important that the victimised section of the public 
should know what it stands to gain by showing that it can 
hold out. The argument that is going to be spread is that 
the stoppage is a human reaction to the beggarly offer by the 
private employers (who include the nationalised Transport 
Commission) of only 3s.—less than the price of a packet of 
fags—when London busmen already get 30s. 6d. more than 
provincial ones. The facts of the dispute are far otherwise. 
This strike and the demand for a court of inquiry on the 
grounds that the employers are using “coercion” are a 
skilled manceuvre by Mr Cousins to get more than fair 
shares for provincial busmen. 

It needs to be repeated that the provincial busmen have 
already had a rise of 5s. a week last November, at the begin- 
ning of this season’s round of wage claims ; the employers’ 
new offer brings this up to 8s. for the year—fully the 5 per 
cent increase which other workers have had. Mr Cousins 
is after much more. He is helped by the fact that the 
municipal undertakings have offered 7s. 6d., making 12s. 6d. 
for the year. Everybody expected Mr Cousins to accept this, 
but he decided to play for higher stakes by turning the city 
fathers down—though prudently he has not added to his 
strike commitments by calling his municipal members out. 
His tactics seem clear. As there is a meeting of the arbitra- 
tion tribunal for municipal workers on July 25, he can con- 
veniently hold his hand there, and under stress of the 
provincial standstill try to extract more than 12s. 6d. from 
both sets of employers by skilful presentation of the bus- 
men’s case in the public sessions of a court of inquiry. 

The provincial public should not be deceived. If the 
municipalities would now withdraw their offer, and if the 
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public would stand fast, there would be some chance of 
calling Mr Cousins’s double bluff: as it is, the strike will 
probably cost the Transport and General Workers’ Union 
£300,000 a week in strike pay. Mr Macleod could refuse 
a court of inquiry. Mr Cousins could be made to settle 
for less than 12s. 6d.—which is more than a ten per cent 
rise, and will react hard on provincial fares (to say 
nothing of rates). There is no sense in having both the 
hardship and the maximum increase in fares. But will every- 
one—employers, city fathers, travelling public and Mr 
Macleod—now have the sense to stand back from the 
request stop ? 


Confusion at Covent Garden 


HERE must be something in the air of Covent Garden 

peculiarly conducive to chaos. That the marketing of 
fruit and vegetables there is an expensive mess is a common- 
place accepted almost everywhere except, presumably, in the 
offices of the Covent Garden Tenants’ Association. That 
it is made more expensive, and messier, by a porterage 
system in which three sets of men (one a set of “ self-em- 
ployed contractors”) stand around waiting for one another 
to handle each crate of cabbages through the appropriate 
stages of its inward or outward transit is another common- 
place, which the association emphatically endorses and 
which even the Transport and General Workers’ Union does 
not attempt specifically to rebut. Working as a unified labour 
force, the porters could shift much more stuff per man-hour 
and earn much more money ; and it is this rationalisation, 
baited with the offer of substantial all-round wage increases, 
which was proposed last week by the Ministry of Labour 
chairman presiding over negotiations between the associa- 
tion and the TGWU. 

The TGWU, without actually rejecting this proposal, 
refused either to recommend it or to take any part in its 
implementation ; they thus threw the whole burden of 
organising the new scheme, and explaining its terms to the 
workers concerned, on to the association. In this situation 
—which developed late on a Saturday—the association’s 
normal elementary self interest would appear to have been 
to allow a postponement of the scheme for the explanations 
to take place. Instead, at six a.m. on Monday, numbers of 
the men had not received the draft agreement and, present- 
ing themselves for work on the old terms, were regarded (in 
the words of the association’s chairman) “as having with- 
drawn their labour ” when an hour’s grace had elapsed. 

No doubt the pre-dispute set-up at Covent Garden was 
a ridiculous and expensive anachronism, the self-efnployed 
“ pitchers’” claim for a 30 per cent increase in their 
tariff was a shameless exploitation of a stranglehold 
overdue for breaking, the Ministry of Labour award 
was a sensible and constructive reform producing gains all 
round, and the TGWU’s reaction to that award was a piece 
of childish sabotage ; even so, the subsequent behaviour of 
the association remains—on all assumptions but one—a start- 
lingly abrupt mismanagement of labour relations. The one 
assumption on which the events of this week make sense is 
that the association wanted a showdown with—or a showing 
up of—the personalities involved. The stories that some 
lorries were previously being kept hanging around for six 
hours before the self-employed porters would touch them 
suggests that getting a lorry unloaded at Covent Garden had 
recently become, not a task, but a racket ; the fact that the 
scratch labour force of clerks and salesmen claimed to have 
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got the market back to 80 per cent of normal working by 
Wednesday suggests that the 1,300 porters there did not 
always do so very much work. There is room for weeding 
at the Garden, and saving on the price of food. 


STATE AS INVESTOR 


Faites Vos Jeux? 


ABOUR’S new proposals for public ownership are discussed 
LE in detail in an earlier article in this issue. But one 
of its suggestions—that death duties should be payable in 
shares as well as in cash—deserves separate comment. 
Labour makes it quite clear that the object of this proposal 
is not to secure greater control over industry. The idea is 
solely that the “community” (which Labour for some 
reason equates with a public board) should get its fair share 
of the capital gains which private investors have secured 
in recent years On Most equities ; to that end, the transfer 
from death duties is to provide the wherewithal for some 
body of corporate trustees (no doubt including its due share 
of trade union members) to have a bash at playing the game 
of investment trusts. It should be noted that this scheme 
is of quite a different order to the recommendation that the 
national pensions funds should be allowed to distribute its 
portfolio as it wishes between gilt-edged and equities ; the 
idea here is that to invest tax money in equities must be 
profitable. — 

Has Labour really thought this proposal through? If 
part of the Exchequer’s normal cash revenue is to be re- 
ceived in the form of industrial securities, a Labour Chan- 
cellor will have to borrow that much more on, or retire that 
much less of, fixed interest securities ; he will have to sell 
more gilt-edged securities to the public, in order to buy 
more equities from them. But both these transactions can 
only be carried through at the market price, which (so long 
as it is assumed that any investor who could buy equities 

is buying any gilts at all) is supposed to equate the desira- 
bility of holding the two forms of security. It is true that— 
as it looks at mid-1957—the relation between the prices of 
the two sorts of security has hitherto underestimated the 
degree of inflation likely to take place in the economy ; the 
price of gilt-edged has now adjusted itself—whether suffi- 
ciently, more than sufficiently, or insufficiently one cannot 
tell—to make up for this and other factors. But if Labour 
now says that for it to borrow on gilts and buy equities must 
be profitable, it is in effect saying that it bets that the degree 
of inflation which will follow from its policies will be greater 
than the degree of inflation which the market itself will then 
be betting will follow from them. This must surely be 
the most peculiar projected wager in economic and political 
history. 

rt other point. As Labour rightly proposes that the 
death duties board’s “ acquisitions of shares will of course 
be made at full market value,” the people who will pre- 
sumably take most advantage of these proposals will be the 
executors of estates with a large holding of any one equity 
—i.e. rich men’s estates that contain a sufficient tranche 
of any particular stock to make a fall in its market value 
inevitable if sales were made through the stock exchange 
in the normal way. Until this week, one had not realised 
that one of the objects—in fact, on market ecgnomic 
grounds, the only intelligible object—of this part of 
“Industry and Society ” was to be the subsidisation of dead 
millionaires. 
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SPAIN 


Cage for a King 


PAIN has been a kingdom again (on paper, like Hungary 
S between the wars) since 1947, but the law of that year 
left it an open question when, or whether, it should have a 
king ; the regency could perpetuate itself, with the assent 
cf the Cortes, if it chose. General Franco’s guarded dealings 
with the Count of Barcelona and discreet grooming of the 
Count’s son, Don Juan Carlos, have always been conducted 
in a manner designed to keep a future king available with- 
out bringing the question of restoration to a head. This has 
been only partly to spare General Franco the embarrass- 
ment of a Crown Prince. There is little evidence of popular 
support for a restoration, and the groups that constitute the 
regime are themselves divided about it. 

General Franco on Monday took a further step on the 
road to a decision in a message to the Cortes by the mouth 
of Sefior Carrero, who as secretary of the presidency of 
government is the nearest thing to a deputy prime minister 
in Spain. Sefior Carrero announced that when General 
Franco was “not with us” he would be replaced by a 
monarchy which would be “ neither liberal nor absolute, but 
a traditional, representative, Catholic monarchy.” 

How can a monarchy be illiberal without being absolute ? 
The Cortes, which is not a highly political kind of parlia- 
ment, asked no such question, but Sefior Carrero gave it an 
answer of a sort: the monarch would not have General 
Franco’s powers, and he would “ have to serve loyally the 
principles of the regime.” This looks like the expression of 
a compromise designed to hold the regime, with its tradi- 
tionalist and its fascist components, together. The Falange 
has never quite forgotten its pretension to be the standard- 
bearer of a new political creed. To persuade it to swallow 
the monarchy, it is offered the custody of the king, or a 

share in it: as Heine put it, Und der Kénig absolut, wenn 
er unsern Willen tut. It will be an ominous inheritance for 
the first- restored monarch, without power yet denied the 
right to stand above party. And the vital question, who will 
have power if he does not, is left open, Franco-wise, for a 
future struggle. 


Tribunes of the People 


ENERAL FRANCO’S reshuffle of his government in 
February has been followed by an intensification of 
activity both on the right and on the left of the narrow 
spectrum of permitted political life in Spain. This activity 
is partly concealed, as in the controversy surrounding the 
arrests at the end of May—though these, as it now begins 
to appear, may be followed by trials in the autumn—partly 
devious, as with the Falange’s present attempts to win popu- 
lar support, and always in some way muted or ambiguous, 
as the conditions of an authoritarian state require. Our 
correspondent in Madrid writes that the Falange, short of 
friends and badly in need of an injection of vitality, is 
bidding actively for working-class support through its press 
and through the government-controlled trade unions. 

While General Franco in February strengthened the right 
wing of his cabinet he installed a trade union boss, Sefor 
José Solis, as secretary-general of the Falange. Sefior Solis’s 
first utterances in his new post showed a pronounced anti- 
conservative trend, and the party organ Arriba has carried 
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this on with a good deal of criticism of the undue influence 
of vested interests upon the regime. Some of the questions 
that Arriba has aired—the industrial monopolies, the credit 
policy of the banks, the old-fashioned fiscal criteria which 
cause taxation to fall heavily on the common man while 
leaving the rich relatively undisturbed—are matters that it 
is not customary to discuss in print in Spain. Naturally 
there are other matters, for instance the price of bread, 
about which silence is preserved although they are the 
subject of general discontent and argument. 

Still, there is visible a concerted attempt by the Falange 
to present itself, in alliance with the trade unions which 
are at present its instruments, as a kind of loyal popular 
opposition within the regime. The attempt must have 
General Franco’s tacit assent at least ; more probably it is 
being made on his instructions and on lines he has approved, 
Presumably the idea is to provide an outlet through which 
labour discontent cam blow off steam without taking the 
government unawares. It may not succeed; the Spanish 
industrial and agricultural workers are not in general good 
Blueshirts. But the Blueshirts are evidently trying hard to 
make themselves more popular. 


PENAL REFORM 


Alternatives to Prison 


HE trend of penal reform in recent years has been in 
ie the direction of avoiding prison sentences wherever 
possible, and where they are unavoidable to make them 
long enough to provide constructive training. In practice, 
however, whereas the courts have certainly been passing 
heavier sentences on the worst sort of offenders than they 
used to, they are still imposing short sentences of imprison- 
ment on other offenders, so that the burden on under- 
manned prison staffs has been increased. 

The effect on the administration of prisons is not, how- 
ever, the main reason why the Howard League for Penal 
Reform asked for an inquiry into alternatives to short 
terms of imprisonment. It was the importance of not 
exposing the first offender or the comparatively trivial 
offender to the contaminating effects of prison life. The 
advisory council on the treatment of offenders, which has 
been undertaking the inquiry for the Home Secretary, does 
not accept this contention wholesale. In its report (HMSO 
2s.) it argues that there is a useful place for a short sentence 
in appropriate cases ; but it agrees that many of the nearly 
20,000 sentences of less than six months imposed in 1954 
could have been avoided by other measures. 

The offenders concerned fall into two groups. The first 
consists of those whose offence suggests that prison is 
unsuitable: the fine defaulter ; the chronic alcoholic ; the 
neglectful mother ; the defaulting husband. The second, 
and less definable, group consists of those convicted 
of a criminal offence and sentenced to prison without the 
option of a fine. For the first group, the most hopeful 
suggestions, according to the report, are a fuller use of 
the court’s power to place under supervision a person who 
has been fined and allowed time to pay ; and for defaulting 
husbands, an attachment of wages by a scheme such as is 
suggested in the private member’s bill now before Parlia- 
ment. Very few neglectful mothers are now sent to prison ; 
and the habitual drunkards present an intractable problem, 
for which heavier fines seem the only possible solution. 

- As far as the second group is concerned, the advisory 
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council is a bit sceptical about the usefulness of adult 
attendance centres, on the lines of those existing for 
juveniles, where offenders are made to work for so many 
hours in their spare time. It would place more reliance 
partly on heavier fines (provided they are related to the 
offender’s means) ; partly on far more remands for inquiry 
before sentence is passed ; and, particularly, on the exten- 
sion of Section 17 of the Criminal Justice Act to adult first 
offenders. This would prevent a court from sending a first 
offender to prison unless it considers that no other method 
of dealing with him is appropriate ; and if it does consider 
prison appropriate, it must state its reasons. Since 1948 
Section 17 has reduced considerably the number of young 
offenders sent to prison. Its extension to adults would be 
simple to introduce and should be equally effective. 


THE AGA KHAN 


Property-Owning Theocracy 


HE Ismailis are not often in the public eye. Although 
5. several millions strong, they are one of the smaller 
Muslim sects, and are scattered through the Arab world, 
Persia, India and Pakistan, and—in modern times—East 
Africa. Personal loyalties led to the schism that separated 
them from the far more numerous Shia community nine 
centuries ago, and personal loyalty has remained their 
enduring characteristic. The late Aga Khan had commanded 
their allegiance—while repeatedly warning them that they 
must all be loyal citizens of the states in which they lived— 
for over seventy years. His grandson and chosen successor 
now steps from a study at Harvard into a position unique in 
the modern world. 

In the politics of British India, the Aga Khan represented 
a cautious conservatism which led the Congress party to 
regard him as a more formidable opponent than most. He 
ruled no state, and his Ismaili followers in India were hardly 
a force to be reckoned with numerically ; but he was an 
influential spokesman for what would nowadays be called 
the “Establishment,” and, mindful of the sanctuary given 
to his grandfather when driven from Persia, he was strongly 
attached to the British crown. His political career in India 
ended with the second world war, but his leadership of the 
Ismailis was steadily reinforced by his active encouragement 
of their sense of community. His grandson has now 
announced, not only that he means to take up residence 
among his followers, but also that he hopes to lead them 
to the goal set by the late Aga Khan, whose declared aim 
was to see every Ismaili the owner of a house or business. 
The target date set for this singular achievement is 1960. 
The Ismailis have unquestionably prospered, largely thanks 
to their readiness to help each other, during the long 
Imamate of their late leader ; but it will be an impressive 
feat if their experiment in establishing a kind of “ property- 
owning democracy” without frontiers is completed on 
schedule, or at all. The temporal rulers of Muslim countries 
ought to find their methods worth watching. 


LONDON 


Living in the Centre? 


HE London County Council has hit on quite an 
ingenious scheme of restriction and exception in its 
attempt to alleviate the growing congestion of central 
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Great changes 
are in the air... 

















... in India today, and the businessman who 

wishes to be abreast of progress will do well to 
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by arranging for them to be paid to your Bank? It’s simply 
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Specialists in Harmony 


A rugged valley becomes the site of a giant hydro-electric 
scheme; a complete new industry grows out of a wasteland. 
Schools, power stations, modern hospitals, city skyscrapers, and 
whole new towns transform the skyline in many parts of the 
world. Plans like these can only be realised economically by 
men of diverse talents working together in harmony for a 
single aim. Such close co-operation is assured when Cubitts 
undertake projects of any magnitude; every phase, from their 
inception to the installation of engineering services and final 
finishing, is carried out by specialist divisions within the Group. 


Babcock House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 
Architects: Messrs. Waterhouse & Ripley, PP/F.R.I.B.A. 


Now, as in the past 


CUBITTS 


build for the future 
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London. As a general rule, it proposes to reduce the maxi- 
mum permitted size of future office buildings in some parts 
of the central area, although the new restrictions will not 
apply to the vital office zone around the Bank of England 
or to main roads like the Strand and Regent Street. As an 
exception, however, it intends to allow would-be developers 
to build up to the old permitted densities, so long as they 
fill out their schemes with flats, hotels, and multi-storey 
garages. In these ways it is hoped to slow down the growth 
of employment in the centre of London, while enabling more 
Londoners to live (or at any rate to park) close to 
their jobs. 

This plangis an attempt to cope with a problem of over- 
concentration which is rapidly growing worse. During the 
last eight years almost 100,000 new office jobs have material- 
ised in central London, and schemes already in hand or 
approved look like producing twice as many again in the 
next few years. At the same time, however, population 
goes on declining, not only in the county of London, but now 
in the inner suburban ring as well. In the not too distant 
future there may be another quarter of a million people 
travelling daily to work from places more than 15 miles out. 
Since the public authorities are still not prepared to spend 
money on new motorways—to allow more buses to run— 
this is likely to put an appalling load on the public transport 
system. Even if staggering of hours is pushed forward more 
determinedly than at present, the frayed patience of the 
strap-hanger is evidently going to be strained a great 
deal further. 

All of this should, in theory, create a favourable climate 
for persuading at any rate those business and professional 
people without families to live in a centrally located flat. 
Unfortunately, however, the numbers who either would or 
could live centrally represent only a tiny fraction of the 
tide of daily commuters; and even they will not be 
able to afford to do so unless building contractors manage 
to bring down the at present monstrously high costs 
of unsubsidised flat development. Thus the authorities 
must still pin their main faith not simply to building restric- 
tions of the sort just announced (which have clearly become 
necessary but cannot be pushed too far), but also to positive 
efforts to switch more routine clerical jobs to the suburbs 
and new towns. The new towns in particular, which will 
shortly be discharging large numbers of potential clerical 
workers from their bursting secondary schools, offer oppor- 
tunities that ought to be taken. 


GERMANY 


September Apocalypse 


ERHAPS it was inevitable that the west German general 
P election in September should be represented as a life 
and death struggle to save Germany from perdition and the 
west from extinction. Dr Adenauer, who has described 
the election as a fight between Christianity and Com- 
munism, outdid himself last week, alleging in two 
apocalyptic speeches that a Social Democratic victory would 
mean the “ downfall of Germany” and the destruction of 
Nato. His socialist opponents have not minced their words 
either. The long years out of office have lent a resentful 
bitterness to their campaign to unseat a man whom they 
do not consider to be a democrat at heart. “End the 
Adenauer dictatorship,” they cry, and a series of new 
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posters likens the Chancellor to Hitler. 
thing is a great pity. 

A Social Democrat rejoinder this week, however, to Dr 
Adenauer’s latest onslaught gave an impression of relative 
moderation. Once more a socialist spokesman carefully 
explained that his party’s policy was not (as the government 
propagandists allege) to sweep Nato away upon reaching 
power, but to propose to the allies a reconsideration of 
German membership in the context of reunification, as (it 
contends) is permitted by the convention of 1955 which 
governs Bonn’s relations with the former occupying powers. 
The socialists hold that the Germans must be prepared 
to consider renunciation of Nato membership for a re- 
united Germany, once German reunification is agreed within 
a general European settlement and security system. 

Dr Adenauer is entitled to his view that the thesis is 
dangerous. There is, however, a material difference 
between a withdrawal from Nato which follows, and one 
which precedes, a settlement of the most stubborn and 
crucial of the disputes that divide east and west in Europe. 
This has to be borne in mind before the world swallows 
whole the frequent suggestion that its fate hinges on a 
Christian Democratic victory. In their bitterness, neither 
side has yet done much to edify or enlighten the patient 
electors; and the party mudfight is not particularly 
encouraging for the people of eastern Germany, whom both 
Socialists and Christian Democrats claim to champion. 


This kind of 


FRANCE 


Six o’Clock Knock 


BIDAULT is credited with having defined a democracy 
e by the fact that when somebody knocks at your door 
at six o’clock in the morning, you know it is the milkman. 
But in France the caller might soon be a policeman. As yet 
the French police have had no right of search at night ; 
this was one reserve of personal freedom in a country where 
the prerogatives of the police are greater than in England. 
This week the guarantee is to be restricted, while the powers 
of preventive detention and deportation are being widened. 
But, as The Economist goes to press, the bill to prolong 
the government’s “special powers” in Algeria, and to 
extend some of them to France, still hangs in the balance. 
Faced with strong opposition, the government was com- 
pelled to make it a question of confidence. 

French deputies understand that the government does not 
want to be paralysed by legal restrictions in tackling Algerian 
terrorism on French soil. Many of them fear, however, that 
the new powers will prove of no help in this respect, while 
the administration may be tempted to use them for other 
purposes. The monkeying with the constitution appears to 
them as a dangerous precedent, and the situation in Algeria 
offers little hope that the new measures will be merely tem- 
porary. There is no sign of a fresh initiative in the official 
speeches. M. Lacoste’s recent pronouncements in Algiers 
can be summarised in his own phrase: “I am here and I 
shall do everything in my power to stay... .” President 


Coty, with the full authority of his office, has merely pro- 
claimed that France will not abandon Algeria, which he 
equated with Alsace-Lorraine. eh st anibiccaaninmssittl 

Since echoes of these speeches coincided with the celebra- 
tions of Bastille Day, the anniversary of the outbreak of the 
French revolution, one could not help feeling that, in rela- 
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tion to Algeria, the French leaders are reversing Mirabeau’s 
words : “‘ We are here by the will of the people and we shall 
only leave through the force of bayonets.” The will of the 
Algerian Moslems may not be enough for that. The war 
must go on with no prospect of a truce. Disturbing reports 
are coming in about the mood of French settlers and of the 
army officers in Algeria. Soon after this debate parliament 
will leave for the recess. Will French democracy hear a 
knock on the door while the deputies are away ? 


TRAWLERS 


Fishy Practices 


HE British Trawlers’ Federation stated last week that 
T the Soviet government’s unwillingness to import 
white fish had compelled the federation to safeguard the 
fishing industry from a glut on the home market ; and this 
week, in announcing the prolongation of the white fish and 
herring subsidies, Mr Heathcoat-Amory told the House of 
Commons that he was setting up a comprehensive inquiry 
into the industry. The two events are not connected ; but 
some people may think they should be, for the federation’s 
statement had a sinister ring from any side of the house. 
That too innocuous word “ safeguard ”—did it mean that 
good cod and haddock that would have nourished British 
children was being flung back into the sea? And that 
innocuous word “ unwillingness ”—did it imply a com- 
munist plot to overthrow the prosperity of the British 
fishing industry ? 

Not quite, in either case. The unwanted fish is being 
frozen. The Russians are rejecting it not in order to ruin the 
British industry, but because they prefer to buy from Iceland 
and Norway—two targets of their rouble diplomacy. Under 
the British trade agreement with Russia, Britain issues 
licences for the import of tinned crab to the extent to which 
Russia buys British herrings. But there has been a shortage 
of herrings in recent years, and the herring fisheries have 
been unable to fulfil their contracts. The Russians were 
therefore told that licences for tinned crab would be issued 
if they would buy white fish instead ; and in the confident 
expectation that they would do so large quantities were 
quick-frozen in readiness. It seems strange commercial 
practice that the trawlers’ federation should make public its 
despair of making a sale. 

If the Russians continue to say No, the fish will pre- 
sumably be released gradually on to the home market. 
There the trawler-owners “ safeguard their industry ” by 
maintaining minimum prices, and selling for fish meal what 
cannot be sold at these prices. Economically, this means 
that the fish is being sold very much below cost price to 
British farmers for manure and animal feedingstuff, instead 
of a little below cost price to the British housewife for food. 
The trawler owners are willing to accept this bigger loss on 
the frozen fish, because if the British housewife got hold of 
it she would buy less fresh fish and cut their current profits 
on that. They say that they are quite justified in doing 
this, especially as the minimum price they maintain even 
for fresh fish is alleged to be below cost, as the fish meal is 
appreciated by the farmers, and as distant-water trawlers, the 
section of the industry concerned, receive no subsidy. (The 
—aincreased—white fish and herring subsidies are paid only 
to the near and middle-water section, and help to finance 
the expensive change from ancient coal-burning to modern 
diesel vessels.) The fact remains, however, that the trawler 
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owners are plainly restricting competition. The inquiry 
into the fishing industry should not fail to investigate this— 
and so, if it is necessary afterwards, should the Restrictive 
Practices Court. 


WEST INDIES 


Capital Issue 


HE leaders of the West Indian governments are now in 

London on a delicate mission. Everything was going 
well with the plans for federation until the West Indians 
stubbed their toes on the site chosen for theenew federal 
capital at Chaguaramas—which happens to be one of the 
Trinidad bases that were leased to the United States in 
return for fifty obsolete destroyers in the dark days of 1940. 
Apparently the Americans have indicated their reluctance 
to give up the base, though it is now on a care and mainten- 
ance basis. 

The federation of the West Indies is one of the most out- 
standing achievements of Colonial Office patience and tact. 
It has taken a long time, and it is the only way in which 
viable independent Commonwealth status can be conferred 
on the archipelago of densely populated and generally im- 
poverished islands. Again and again inter-island suspicions 
looked like wrecking the scheme ; and the quarrel over who 
should have the capital was not the least of them. After a 
commission had reported, a vote was taken and Trinidad 
won ; everyone agreed that the matter was closed. 

The danger is that, if the Americans prove obdurate, the 
matter will be reopened. Chaguaramas is apparently the 
only possible site in Trinidad. St. Lucia and Barbados, 
which felt they had a strong claim, may now raise them 
again. Mr Norman Manley is at present not ready to re-open 
Jamaica’s, but his view could be at least equally awkward: 
it is that the Americans, if in this atomic age they really need 
a base, can perfectly well find one somewhere else in the 
West Indies, and should be told so. Mr Eric Williams, the 
new chief minister of Trinidad, has said that the West Indies 
must honour obligations which Britain undertook when the 
West Indies were colonies, awkward as they are ; but he is 
likely to go as far towards supporting Mr Manley’s tough, 
nationalistic line as is consistent with this statement. The 
West Indian leaders must know, however, that American 
capital and goodwill are underpinning their economic struc- 
ture at the moment. And even if the Americans agreed to 
move, who would pay the compensation they would be 
entitled to demand ? It looks as if the federal parliament, 
due to be elected next autumn and to assemble next spring, 
might have to be a peripatetic island-hopping one, leasing 
a local legislature for a session in turn. This would not 
necessarily be a tragedy ; it might at least demonstrate to 
the locals that the West Indies was federated. The experi- 
ment must not be allowed to fail, and colonialism to resurge, 
simply because the chosen site for a capital is being occupied 
(and has, incidentally, been much improved) by the 
Americans. 


SOVIET UNION 


Statistical Curtain Lifted 


TUDENTS of the Soviet economy, starved for years in 
the desert of percentages, now run the risk of indiges- 
tion. Statistical abstracts, with hard figures, have now been 
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published covering the economy as a whole, industry and 
internal trade. Many more publications, dealing with other 
branches of the economy and with regional development, are 
promised for the near future. Some of the key figures now 
released are discussed and displayed in an article on page 
229. This is the moment to greet the raising of the statis- 
tical curtain. 

What has led the Russians to such a radical break with 
former practice ? Stalin, with his mania for secrecy, is gone. 
His successors have opted for more intelligent methods of 
presenting the Russian case. Admitting openly that the 
Soviet Union is still behind the West in output of most 
commodities per head of population, they now concentrate 
their propaganda on the progress achieved, on the higher 
rate of growth which (they believe) will enable Russia to 
close the gap. They must also be fairly confident that a 
truer picture of Russia’s economic life will no longer horrify 
outsiders.. The freer admission of tourists and the improved 
supply of statistics are part of the same trend. There may 
even be the faintest glimmer of hope here for disarmament 
talks: the reasons that cause the Russians to fear inter- 
national inspection are no longer quite so compelling as 
they were. 


* 


There is no doubt that the Soviet economy has made great 
strides in the last decade. Compared with the appalling 
levels just after the war, even consumption shows a decided 
improvement. On the other hand, an analysis of the official 
figures confirms that the standard of life of the population, 
and particularly its standard of housing, are not what the 
citizens of the world’s second industrial power might expect. 
Consumption jumped ahead in the year following Stalin’s 
death and is still rising. But the rapid increase in the 
output of such semi-luxury goods as bicycles, radio and 
television sets, refrigerators or sewing machines, promised 
by Mr Malenkoy, is still to come. No Soviet government 
can very well ignore the longing for relief from overcrowd- 
ing and for a better life: political differences in Moscow 
are largely concerned with the methods of tackling this 
problem, which will continue to dominate the calculations 
of the victorious Mr Khrushchev. 





EUROPE 








The Pursuit of Harmony | 





HE notion that social changes must be “ harmonised ” 
between the member countries if a European common 
market or a free trade area is to work is a persistent political 
bugbear of the schemes. France, which, at present rates of 
exchange, pays higher social benefits to its citizens than 
other European countries, has rigorously urged in the com- 
mon market talks that its partners’ social largesse be made 
as great. The French have only partly had their way, but 
they are pressing the same theme in the negotiations on the 
free trade area ; echoing voices can be heard in Britain. 
Political and Economic Planning has performed a useful 
service by collecting in a pamphlet* some actual compari- 
sons between social benefits and costs in European countries. 
The pamphlet shows considerable differences in social 


— 
— —_———- 


* Free Trade and Social Security. PEP. 2s. 6d. 
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payments, both as a proportion of the national incomes of 
the various countries, and in absolute terms. Remarkably, 
Norway, the welfare state, devoted in 1951 only 7.2 per cent 
of its national income to social benefits compared with 11 per 
cent in Britain, 16.5 per cent in France, and 20 per cent in 
western Germany. (It would be interesting to know what 
the German figure for that year included.) In real terms 
Italy and Ireland paid to each citizen less than a third as 
much as Belgium and France ; Britain paid 84 per cent and 
West Germany 89 per cent of the French figure. The 
money, too, is raised in different ways in different countries. 
The employer contributed only 15 per cent in Britain in 
1951 and the state 61 per cent ; in France the proportions 
were roughly reversed. 

But the differences, today, are smaller than the figures 
suggest. The employer in Britain pays a large share of the 
taxes which the state in turn uses to finance social benefits, 
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CIVIL SERVICE SELECTION 


Unlimited competition exists rather in idea than in 
q reality. The discussion on Tuesday night really 

turned on this point, whether or not to the natural 
and, so to say, accidental limitations which conditions of 
time, place and circumstance really impose on the freedom 
of competition, certain other designed limitations intro- 
duced by those who know the practical qualities they really 
require in their subordinates should not be added, beside 
the general examination test. We do not depreciate in the 
least the healthy influence which all strenuous competition 
has, in awakening the minds of the competitors to a con- 
sciousness of the qualities they most need in comparison 
with their fellow-workers, and thus nerving them to emula- 
tive zeal. It breaks the deadly repose of the bureaucratic 
‘atmosphere, and gives a fair start to public servants at the 
very outset of their career, by suggesting vividly and prac- 
tically the very thing they are most liable to forget, namely, 
that they are not to be, what is expressively termed in 
clerical affairs, “ incumbents ” on the public generosity— 
functionaries, that is, who lie down on secure livings in 
official tranquillity—but rivals in a strenous race, in which 
not merely conscientious fidelity, but every individual 
ability and advantage of position or character is to be 
turned to account for the public service, and may be 
expected to meet with full recognition and reward. But 
while we cordially admit the great value of an animated 
and animating competition for public duties, let us beware 
of the disposition so common in English society to fall 
under the tyranny of fixed ideas. Competition is valuable 
only so far as it freely admits a good draught of healthy 
emulation into a climate naturally a little close and 
languid. ... But we must never forget that the principle 
of unlimited competition implies that in all the qualities 
most needful for the public service there should be some 
competitive test. Now this is a sheer impossibility. The 
examinations are intended to test, and do test perhaps, 
general ability and general education. But they cannot 
possibly test all those little suitabilities and unsuitabilities 
to special responsibilities and the wants of special superiors 
in command, which determine so much of the usefulness of 
a public servant. Tact, alacrity, a practical memory, busi- 
ness habits of mind, rapidity in apprehending the salient 
points of a case—all these are qualities which are not 
reducible to a competitive test, but which are quite within 
the appreciation of an intelligent individual judgment, and 
certainly ought to influence greatly the nomination of 
candidates to public posts. 
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se the net effect is not so different from the practice in 
France, where the employer pays direct, as it might appear. 
Since 1951 the differences between country and country 
have shrunk too. The recent Treasury publication “ Freer 
Trade in Europe” puts the index of wages plus social 
charges in Italy at 83 compared to 100 in Britain, 104 in 
France, and 145 in Sweden, with the highest standard of 
living in Europe. And the European coal and steel com- 
munity found that between 1953 and 1956 there was a 
steady tendency for real wages in iron and steel to rise to 
the level of the highest. None of this suggests that the 
notion that social charges must be “ harmonised” before- 
hand if free trade is to work is anything but a myth. But a 
common level of costs and prices will tend to develop 
naturally as the markets in Europe are merged. 


COAL MINES 


Probing a Myth 


HE National Union of Mineworkers has demanded— 
hens received—the right to investigate the progress of 
the reforms in the National Coal Board’s administrative 
structure which were recommended two years ago by the 
Fleck committee. Coming from any other body, in 
any other circumstances such a demand would point to a 
regrettable degree of mistrust. In the mining industry, 
paradoxically, it is at least possibly a portent of improving 
relations, of a breach in the miner’s hitherto adamantine 
imperviousness to any facts which conflict with their 
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Local Government Finance The chief 


reason why, 
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established stereotypes. Among those stereotypes is that 
which represents the whole administrative structure of the 
coal industry as a featherbed for superfluous babus. This 
opinion has remained proof against even the ‘most obvious 
arithmetical demonstrations. The ratio of clerical and 
administrative employees is in fact lower in the coal mining 
industry than in almost any other—just over 5 per cent as 
against a national average of roughly 16 per cent ; and the 
Fleck committee’s report, though it zsecommended the 
abolition of several departments, emphatically declared that 
to do its work properly “the Board will have to create more 
posts and spend more money.” These arguments, however, 
have come from outside. A spontaneous desire to scrutinise 
the facts, in however suspicious a mood, is an improvement 
on a blank refusal to open the eyes at all; and the 
crumbling of one stereotype might just possibly be 
followed by that of others, such as that which shows the 
NCB as the heir of the original class enemy, indefatigably 
plotting to do the workers down, or the foreign recruit as a 
sinister potential blackleg, or the public at large as wilfully 
misunderstanding and despising the miner. 

Not even the primary aim of the enquiry, however, will 
be achieved unless the union representatives concerned are 
themselves in close touch with the rank and file. NUM sub- 
committees have been set up before now to study and 
report upon similar questions ; their reports have made no 
impact where impact matters—that is, in the pits. The 
ideal members for the enquiring body would be, not the 
white-collared officials of the NUM executive, but a group 
of coalface workers chosen especially for their militancy, 
toughness, and general bloodymindedness. 


and enact by regulation that if the 
money is not so spent, it must be re- 
turned to the taxpayer ? One advantage 
of the percentage grant is that the 
government does not pay its share until 
the expenditure has been incurred. 
One final point. The White Paper, 


other copying after thirty years the Geddes 


after 


Sir—In your note on the Government’s 
new proposals you do not mention two 
of the major changes involved which 
cause great concern to those who are 
responsible locally for the education 
services. 


If education is in future to get the 
same share of the new general grant as 
it now gets from its specific grant, it 
should receive 84 per cent of the total. 
But there is not to be any allocation to 
any service. Subject to maintaining 
basic standards (does that mean “ mini- 
mum standards ”?) local authorities will 
be free to spend the new grant on more 
parks, sports stadia, swimming baths or 
even to use it to reduce the rates. These 
objects appeal to all ratepayers ; money 
spent on education to that minority 
which, at any one time, has children of 
school age or sons and daughters follow- 
ing some form of higher education. 
There are, of course, always public- 
minded citizens who are prepared to 
spend public money on objects which 
benefit the community though not them- 
selves individually, but it is a realistic 
and not a cynical attitude to recognise 
that these form a minority of the whole. 


methods have been tried and rejected, 
the percentage grant has proved the most 
satisfactory method of financing an ex- 
panding service is not merely because 
it helps to share the burden with the 
ratepayer, but because by its means the 
national government recognises its 
responsibility to ensure that all children, 
irrespective of the area in which they 
live, shall have equal educational oppor- 
tunities. 

The second change is that there is to 
be no separate assessment of expendi- 
ture by local authorities. If authority A 
is prepared to spend more from its rates 
on improving its schools and health ser- 
vices than does Authority B, it gets 
under the present system a larger grant. 
Under the new system extra money will 
only be provided by the government at 
fixed periods if the expenditure of all 


. authorities on the relevant services is 


increased. There is no guarantee, even 
so, that the progressive authority will 
be recompensed in proportion to its 
expenditure. 

If the Government is determined to 
go forward with this scheme, might it 
not at least earmark a definite percen- 
tage of each year’s grant for education 


Committee, says “the present system of 
percentage grants acts as an indiscrimi- 
nating incentive to further expenditure.” 
Does not the Government remember 
that in the 1920s this grant showed that 
it could be used more effectively to curb 
expenditure—because it could act more 
quickly than could a fixed grant?—Yours 
faithfully, SHENA D. SIMON 
Didsbury, Manchester 


No Wage Restraint in 
Whitehall 


S1r—It is much to be regretted that you 
should have taken so critical a line in 
reporting the recent increases in certain 
Civil Service salary scales. Some of the 
criticisms that you make are unreason- 
able and unfair. 

In your note you referred to the Civil 
Service Commissioners’ report, and the 
fact that they had found an improvement 
in recruitment in certain of the lower 
grades. I am bound to point out to you 
that had you referred to that part of the 
commissioners’ report dealing with pro- 
fessional and technical classes, you 
would have found that this was not 
happening. Neither is this surprising. 
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For example, these increases to which 
you refer are far more apparent than 
real, in so far as the basic grade of the 
various types of engineers, architects and 
lands officers employed in the civil ser- 
vice are concerned. It is not generally 
appreciated that the effect of the Royal 
Commission’s report on this class, 
known in the civil service as the Works 
Group, was so to reduce their earnings, 
not to increase them, that a first-aid 
measure had to be applied of maintain- 
ing specially the earnings of those 
officers on what is known as a mark- 
time basis. The five per cent increase 
is added, not to this mark-time pay, but 
to their substantive pay, and this results, 
so far as the basic grade officers in 
London are concerned, and to large 
numbers of them outside of London, in 
having no increase at all, because their 
mark-time pay is greater than their sub- 
stantive pay. Effectively, therefore, the 
standard of living of these officers is 
being reduced. 

In paragraph 4o of the report of the 
Civil Service Commissioners for the 
year ending March, 1957, it is made quite 
plain that the quality of many of the 
applicants for appointment to the works 
group is depressingly mediocre, and con- 
sequently they have not been able to fill 
their vacancies for professional engi- 
neers, whether civil, electrical or com- 
munications engineers. Is this not a 
clear indication that the salaries and 
careers—and careers are in some ways 
even more important than immediate 
salaries—that are offered in the civil ser- 
vice are so inferior to those available 
outside that the quality of officer re- 
quired for appointment in the civil ser- 
vice is just not available at those salary 
figures ?—Yours faithfully, 

STANLEY MAYNE 
Institution of Professional 
Civil Servants, London, S.W.1 


Eastern Mediterranean 
out of Step 


Sir—Your note on page 153 of your 
issue of July 13th is figure-perfect, but 
the title accentuates some of the 
ambiguities of your last paragraph. 
Earlier on you rightly say that the 
difference between oil prices at the 
Persian Gulf and the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean is determined by the relevant 
tanker freight rather than by the cost of 
pipeline transport. Apart from the 
desire of the pipeline operators to recoup 
their investment quickly, these are the 
inexorable economic facts: as long as 
the pipeline capacity is not sufficient to 
éliminate the need for tanker transport 
to Europe from the Persian Gulf, tankers 
have to be used ; in view of the alterna- 
tive opportunities which tankers (the 
most mobile of investments) have, 
whereas a pipeline is a “ sitting duck,” 
the pipeline has to take its cue from the 
tankers and not vice versa. Pipeline 
charges have to be roughly in line with 
tanker transportation because if the pipe- 
line is much cheaper the resulting shift 
away from tankers will result in demand 
exceeding pipeline capacity and make 
“rationing ” of users inevitable with all 
g” of users ine e 
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the unpleasantness it involves. If, how- 
ever, the pipeline is dearer than tankers 
it will tend to remain unused, and be 
bad business also for the transit coun- 
tries’ governments. ; 

Where your note appears to go wrong, 
however, is in its reference to short-term 
tanker rates, which happen to be very 
low at present. It has never been 
seriously suggested that the so-called 
“pipeline differential” should move up 
or down with the short-term tanker 
rates. 

Not only would such a system involve 
frequent changes of oil prices, it would 
presuppose that the short-term tanker 
market was the one that mattered in the 
international set-up. In your columns 
you yourself have frequently pointed out 
that it is not, since by far the greater 
part of tanker transport is based on long- 
term arrangements of one kind or 
another. It is therefore not only logical 
but practical from the business point of 
view of all concerned to let the “ pipe- 
line differential” be influenced by the 
current medium and long term rates. 
The present pipeline differential is about 
in line with these rates and is incidentally 
slightly lower than the Average Freight 
Rate Assessment (AFRA) of July rst. It 
is quite possible that we shall in the 
course of the next few months witness 
a weakening of long and medium term 
tanker rates and then there will be a 
need for reconsideration of the differen- 
tial, but the “step” to be taken would 
anyway be rather shorter than your note 
implies.—Yours faithfully, 

London, W.t P. H. FRANKEL 


Dining on the Deficit 


Sir—The preamble to your article of 
June 29th is worded as follows: 

Last year the British Transport Com- 
mission lost £679,000 on its railway 
restaurant cars, £120,000 more than the 
year before. 


May I point out that the deficit on the 
operation of restaurant cars for the year 
1956 as shown in the British Transport 
Commission’s published accounts was 
£554,282 as compared with a deficit of 
£678,812 for the year 1955. This, in 
fact, is an improvement of £124,530 and 
not an increase in the deficit of £120,000 
as suggested.—Yours faithfully, 

F. G. Hore, General Manager 
British Transport Hotels 
and Catering Services 


Eight Thousand Bowler 
Hats a Year? 


Str—May I, as one who has spent 
fifteen years in personnel work, includ- 
ing four years in placing ex-service 
officers, make the following points in 
reply to some of your comments in 
your article last week? 

First, you say that “of these ex- 
officers, a full half will be army men.” 
Exactly, and the ex-army man is the 
most difficult to place in civilian employ- 
ment. The experience of the Ministry 
of Labour and ex-officer associations will 
prove this point. 

Secondly, you say that even the non- 
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technical officer is currently landing a 
job within six to eight months on aver- 
age. Such an average is misleading. It 
is derived from a total which includes 
youngsters of 21-28 years as well as those 
over 40, and the latter take much longer 
to find employment. How many of 
your readers would feel happy if they 
had to face even such an “average” 
period of idleness with a family to sup- 
port? Again, there can be no room for 
complacency here. 

Thirdly, your remark that “ officers 
generally get the odd jobs—as personnel 
officers, personal assistants to directors ” 
is gravely misleading. The average ex- 
officer cannot undertake personnel work 
without two years of intensive training 
and study. With the labour market as 
it is today no company would give a man 
such a period in which to equip himself. 
Equally, a director needs as an assistant 
a man with good experience of the par- 
ticular trade or industry. 

The crux of the problem lies in your 
paragraph which quotes the current 
market price of ex-officers. Both you 
and, it must be admitted, many officers 
relate prospective civilian salaries to 
previous rank. Officers and their respec- 
tive associations must decide, and decide 
quickly, whether or not the desire for 
a particular starting salary is to take 
precedence over a career. My experience 
has been that ex-service officers can start 
afresh, even as late as the age of 55, 
and reach the top of their professions, 
but only if the will is there, the skill is 
properly applied and the man is pre- 
pared to accept, with prospects, the rate 
for the job. 

The placing of eight thousand officers 
will be no light task. It can only be 
achieved with success and minimum 
hardship if it is treated as a combined 
operation. Above all, neither the ex- 
service officers’ associations nor the 
officer can afford to ignore the wealth 
of experience, “know how” and advice 
that is readily available from the 
Ministry of Labour and the professional 
employment specialist—Yours _ faith- 
fully, R. P. Wricut 
London, E.C.4 


Books and Bookmaking 


Sir—It is with some diffidence that I 
voice an opinion contrary to that 
expressed in your issue of July 6th by 
Mr Pitman, whose knowledge of the 
printing industry in general, and of book 
printing in particular, is so extensive. 
I content myself by remarking that in 
my view the overall picture of the print- 
ing industry is not as black as he 
paints it. 

In regard to the time taken to produce 
a new book, may I remark that my com- 
pany on July 11th acknowledged receipt 
of an order and MS from a London 
publisher for a title estimated to make 
about 240 pages, delivery of bulk sup- 
plies of the fully-bound job to be made 
in three months. The job has to be set, 
printed and bound ; all operations will 
be performed in our factory.—Yours 
faithfully, CHARLES BIRCHALL 
Liverpool 


BOOKS 


Intellectual Sabotage? 


Political Economy: Issued by the 
Economics Institute of the Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR 


Lawrence and Wishart. 841 pages. 21s. 


co book is enthusiastically to be 
recommended to all intelligent young 
communists and fellow-travellers. It is 
the standard Russian textbook of econo- 
mics ; it has sold six million copies ; it is, 
as it were, Benham, Samuelson, Bould- 
ing, Cairncross and a dozen others boiled 
into one, with a whiff of the “ Outline of 
History ” thrown in. (To complete the 
mirror-image, one should add the more 
vituperative passages of Professor von 
Mises’s “ Socialism.”) 

In higher educational institutions, in 
Party schools and study-groups, and in 
individual study, this is what the young 
Russian learns about the historical 
development and present status of econo- 
mic and social relationships; here are 
the data, here the arguments, from which 
he constructs his picture of the world. 
Primitive communal society yields to the 
slave-owning mode of production, suc- 
ceeded by the feudal, succeeded by the 
pre-monopoly capitalist, succeeded by 
the monopoly-capitalist and imperialist 
modes, according to laws of inherent 
and ineluctable necessity discovered by 
Marx and developed by Lenin and (not 
100 conspicuously) Stalin. Crisis-riddled, 
blood-boltered, squalid, the capitalism 
of today reels to its equally ineluctable 
doom, while the socialist camp, all con- 
tradictions dissolved, builds even more 
magnificently the edifice of prosperity 
and justice. 

Much has been added to the Marxist 
canon—for Marx refused to prophesy 
about the development of socialist 
economies, and their working must be 
duly described and eulogised; but 
nothing has been taken away. There is 
no softening here, from absolute to 
relative, of the good old doctrine of 
immiseration. In America, Britain and 
elsewhere, the student learns, not only 
is inequality of income increasing but 
real incomes (except those of the mono- 
polistic exploiters) are steadily dropping 
(pages 170, 258, 299, 318 et al) ; women 
and children are increasingly herded into 
factories (page 151) ; the workers’ health 
is increasingly undermined by overwork, 
undernourishment, and ever-worsening 
squalor in their slum dwellings (page 
170). Bled white by the finance mono- 
polists of the cities, the countryside 
languishes, economically and culturally 
(page 254); mass unemployment festers 
(pages 166, 299, 321, 342, et al), and 
“the redistribution of the national in- 
come which takes place through the 
budget . . . intensifies the impoverish- 
ment of the working people ” (page 243). 


(The references given above, be it noted, 
exclude all those relating to periods of 
crisis. They describe the normal, long- 
run development of capitalist societies.) 

Faith is a politically useful thing, and 
to create and bolster faith a politically 
useful activity. All the same, one does 
wonder whether this sort of thing is 
really wise. The readers of “ Political 
Economy” cannot be morons; econo- 
mics is a stiff subject, requiring certain 
intellectual gifts, and one cannot entirely 
trust the intellectually -gifted not to 
measure what they are officially taught 
against intrinsic probability and real-life 
observation. The Academicians’ readers 
must surely wonder sometimes how, if 
the western workers have been getting 
steadily worse off ever since Marx 
described their abject and subhuman 
state a century ago, they continue to 
survive at all ; even the most fleeting and 
indirect glimpse through or around the 
Iron Curtain must be dreadfully condu- 
cive to dangerous thoughts ; and when 
Mr Khrushchev holds out the prospect 
of parity with American standards as a 
glittering prize not impossible of attain- 
ment, even the dullest reader of “ Politi- 
cal Economy” must notice a certain 
discrepancy, Indeed, this volume would 
in itself suffice to explain quite a lot of 
the mental unrest reported from the 
Russian universities. 

But if one doubts the wisdom of trust- 
ing, for the preservation of the faith of 
Russian youth, to the opacity of the fray- 
ing curtain, what is one to think of the 
presentation to western readers—even to 
members of Party groups—of this pic- 
ture of their lives and this specimen of 
Marxist educational method ? What do 
Messrs Lawrence and Wishart’s clients 
hope to gain by it? Did no one utter 
a comradely warning ? The riddle is 
unanswerable. One conclusion, however, 
is certain; the more wideawake up- 
holders of the communist cause should 
be profoundly thankful that this vast and 
repulsively ill-written volume is very 
unlikely to reach six million English- 
speaking readers. 


Emotions Over Suez 
The Most Important Country: The 
True Story of the Suez Crisis 


By John Connell. 
Cassell. 240 pages. 


Secrets of Suez 


By Merry and Serge Bromberger. 
Pan Books. 192 pages. 2s. 6d. 


16s. 


gee who may be writing a book 
about the Suez Canal crisis of 1956 
need drop his pen because of the 
publication of “The Most Important 
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Country.” The book that will describe 
what really happened and put it in the 
perspective of history remains to be 
written ; to date, none has appeared to 
compare in authority and penetration 
with “ Middle East Crisis” by Mr Wint 
and Mr Calvocoressi...Mr John Connell 
has done his best. (He has set out to 
put the events in order and explain them 
by reference to the characters of the 
protagonists and the world forces with 
which they had to grapple. He has 
brought to the task the workmanship 
of a professional writer with a good 
comrhand of English. But it is no use ; 
he has neither the knowledge nor the 
ability to stand apart from events and 
persons that would have enabled him 
to succeed. His book is a muddled pre- 
sentation of a party case. 


The manner in which, with the best 
of wills, argument on this subject of the 
Suez Canal crisis is generally conducted 
shows terribly clearly how hag-ridden by 
emotion the English have become on 
matters connected with the Middle East. 
Mr Connell gives his feelings away at an 
early stage—when (for instance) he sums 
up the end-result of the Abadan dispute. 
Abadan, he says, was reopened 

not by its previous owners but by an 

international consortium of companies in 

which Britain was granted a minority 
holding ; the administration became pre- 
dominantly American, and a great and 


once solely British asset passed into other 
hands. 


This is a strangely coloured description 
of the make-up of a consortium in 
which British Petroleum holds 40 per 
cent, the Royal Dutch-Shell group 
14 per cent, and the chief and deputy 
chief of the administration are Dutch. 
Mr Connell appears to have been driven 
into it partly by anti-American resent- 
ment, partly by the duty to demon- 
strate that the Labour party made a mess 
of the Middle East before the Conser- 
vative party got a chance. 

As he gets further into the story and 
deeper into the Suez affair proper, his 
party advocacy clouds the narrative 
more and more. Really it is neither a 
defence nor an explanation of the British 
government’s actions to show that the 
Opposition was unbalanced and might 
have done worse. In his list on page 196 
of the principal participants in the 
“many-sided” Suez conflict Mr 
Connell includes the American, British, 
French and Canadian governments (but 
not Israel, the Soviet Union, or Egypt), 
together with “the British Labour party 
and that section of the Press which sup- 
ported it.” Labour spokesmen are 
“reckless,” their speeches “rambling” 
or “ beyond the limits of decency ” ; but 
Mr Selwyn Lloyd is “staunch” or 
“ doughty ” and when he makes a speech 
it is “closely reasoned and vigorous.” 


Thus the events of last autumn unfold 
behind a cloud of nationalist resentment 
and party preference, and through the 
cloud there is much that cannot be seen. 
Collusion is dismissed as a myth, some- 
what light-heartedly ; the Israeli attack 
on Sinai is “an independent campaign, 
fought by Israel alone . . . without 
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liaison with the British and French 
forces in the eastern Mediterranean and 
without support from them”; this in 
spite of the accounts of Franco-Israeli 
collaboration to which Mr Connell had 
access when he wrote. 


As the fullest and most specific of 
these accounts, as well as an eye-witness 
picture of the military confusion at Port 
Said, “Secrets of Suez,” by Merry and 
Serge Bromberger, needed to be made 
available to English readers. Translator 
and publisher have done a service, 
though they appear unduly uneasy about 
it. The translator, Mr James Cameron, 
explains in a preface that he does not 
agree with the authors about the rights 
and wrongs of intervention in Egypt. 
Why should he agree ? The publishers 
do not “necessarily” agree with the 
authors, either. All this is indicative ; 
Suez has ceased to be a place in Egypt 
and has become a rude word. The 
Bromberger book (reviewed: The 


Economist of April 6th, at the time 


of its publication in France) was \rot 
very well written and has not been 
translated with much elegance or accu- 
racy ; this, however, is not why it was, 
and is still being, attacked. The sin of 
these two enterprising and conscientious 
journalists is that, being partisans of the 
Port Said expedition, they described the 
Franco-Israeli and Anglo-French rela- 
tionships as they believe them to have 
been, in innocent disregard of the way 
in which versions of such matters are 
received in England as disreputable alle- 
gations inspired by party passion. To 
most Frenchmen the British domestic 
controversy about the Suez crisis re- 
mains unintelligible. 


Storyteller and Readers 


Dickens at Work 


By John Butt and Kathleen Tillotson. 
Methuen. 238 pages. 25s. 


ICKENS was a serial novelist; he 
never wrote more than four or five 
numbers before the first was published ; 
by the middle of a novel he was seldom 
more than a single number ahead of his 
readers. When he first embarked upon 
the method in “ Pickwick Papers,” 
friends warned him that it was “a low, 
cheap form of publication,” likely to ruin 
all his rising hopes; and in the 1837 
preface to the novel he himself noted 
one limitation imposed by the form: 
It is obvious that in a work published 
with a view to such considerations, no 
artfully interwoven or ingeniously com- 
plicated plot can with reason be expected. 
But this proved not altogether true, 
and serial publication showed itself from 
the very first to have positive advan- 
tages. It was not merely that, from 
number to number, Dickens was able to 
keep his eye on sales and thus, for ex- 
ample, “ plug” Sam Weller as soon as 
Sam sent them up. His sensitiveness 
to public response was of another order 
as well. His readers were actually wait- 
ing on his creation; they were asking 
themselves “What have the Pick- 
wickians been doing since we saw them 
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last ? ” through the long weeks in which 
Dickens was sitting at his desk evolving 
the answer. Hence, the present study 
points out, his ability to “recover 
something of the intimate relationship 
between storyteller and audience which 
existed in the ages of the sagas and of 
Chaucer.” Hence, indeed, the condi- 
tions from which developed the lifelong 
love-affair with his public that formed 
the emotional background of Dickens’s 
entire creative achievement. 

How did Dickens work in the exacting 
circumstances which he accepted? “I 
never commit thoughts to paper,” he 
told a correspondent, “until I am 
obliged to write.” He did, however, 
regularly jot down a few notes when 
about to address himself to a new 
number, and when it was finished he 
made some further memoranda before 
despatching the “copy” to the printer. 
It is upon this and other manuscript 
material, and upon surviving copies of 
proof sheets, that Professor Butt and 
Mrs Tillotson have drawn for a book 
that very decidedly leaves us asking for 
more. Even when this more is eventu- 
ally provided in a fully critical text of 
the novels—a formidable undertaking, 
not likely to be soon realised—their 
pioneer work is likely to remain as an 
outstanding contribution to the genetic 
study of its subject. Certainly the long 
chapter on “ David Copperfield,” which 
reproduces in full Dickens’s “number 
plans” for the novel and accompanies 
them by a cogent and perceptive com- 
mentary, is a landmark in the criticism 


of one of the greatest of English 
novelists. 


Aphrodite’s Isle 
Cyprus 


By Sir Harry Luke. 
Harrap. 190 pages. 2Is. 


U is very pleasant to come across a 
book about Cyprus that is only inci- 
dentally concerned with the island’s 
present discontents. This is “a portrait 
and an appreciation,” written by some- 
one who has known and loved Cyprus, 
off and on, for nearly fifty years. Sir 
Harry Luke illuminates vividly and with 
humour the many twists and turns of 
the island’s history. Most people 
vaguely connect Cyprus with Richard 
Coeur de Lion. But few will remember 
the picturesque details of his capture of 
the island, his brief occupation (during 
which he married Princess Berengaria 
of Navarre at Limassol) and the sale of 
his conquest to the Templars in order to 
raise money for his crusade. Most 
people, too, associate Cyprus with the 
Lusignans. But few know anything 
about the dashing fourteenth century 
Lusignan King, Peter I, who travelled 
round all the courts of Europe to raise 
money for a new crusade and made 
several spectacular forays against the 
Turks, but was brought to a bad and 
untimely end—he was murdered in his 
bed—largely as a consequence of his 
matrimonial difficulties. 

This is a many-sided portrait of 
Cyprus. Sir Harry Luke is deeply read 
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Now available .... 
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and report on the situation in Hungary 
was established by the General 
Assembly in January 1957. The Com- 


mittee was composed of representa- 
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Tunisia and Uruguay. 


The full text of the Report, which 
was adopted unanimously by the 
Committee, is now available in printed 
form. It is published as Supplement 
18 to the Official Records of the 
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Office, P.O. Box 569, London, S.E.1., 


at H.M.S.O. Shops, or through any 
bookseller. 
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not only in the history but in the litera- 
ture, archzology, and traditions of the 
island. In one of his most fascinating 
chapters he describes the shrines with 
which the island is richly endowed, and 
some of which are sacred to Christians 
and Moslems alike. In one shrine, made 
out of three huge prehistoric stones, 
repose the remains of a female relative 
of the Prophet Mohammed ; and accord- 
ing toa Turkish manuscript preserved at 
the shrine, this good lady was given 
leave by the Prophet “to search on his 
holy head for lice, for being his maternal 
aunt he might be intimate with her... .” 

The book ends with a dispassionate 
discussion of enosis. The author has no 
doubt of “ the intense Greek conscious- 
ness of the Greek Cypriots today,” but 
points out that this feeling has not 
always taken its present politically 
nationalistic form. He alse points out 
that in the Eastern Churches the bishops 
have always tended to get deeply 
involved in politics. He believes that 
the mistakes and omissions of British 
policy have contributed to the present 
situation ; but he does not believe that 
a solution lies either in self-determina- 
tion or a British withdrawal. Sir Harry 
Luke does not suggest a solution of his 
own, But it is good that he overcame 
his natural reluctance to write this last 
chapter, for few people are so well fitted 
to place Cyprus’s present troubles in 
their historic perspective. 


Holstein’s Jottings 
The Holstein Papers: Volume II, 


Diaries 

Edited by Norman Rich and M. H. 
Fisher. 

Cambridge University Press. 423 pages. 
45s. 


y a double fluke of history we are 

able today to read the secret diaries 
of Friedrich von Holstein. This sus- 
picious, cautious man who doubted the 
security of both his office in the Wil- 
helmstrasse and of his private flat, never- 
theless allowed himself to send these 
uninhibited jottings to his cousin, Ida 
von Stiilpnagel, who lived in the 
country. After Germany had lost two 
great wars his papers, probably un- 
tampered with, came into the hands of 
Germany’s conquerors. Thus, instead 
of the suppression to which they would 
almost certainly have been condemned, 
they have now been published both in 
English and German at considerable 
length. In fact they cover the same 
ground very much more fully, and with 
some repetition, as two chapters of the 
first volume in this series—the Memoirs; 
the third volume, of Holstein’s corres- 
pondence, is yet to appear. 

Holstein regarded himself as the 
servant of truth; at the same time his 
diaries express many feelings, and record. 
many episodes, of which he had had, 
at most, a firsthand account. It is 
impossible not to feel that they were 
written in order to vindicate the wisdom 
of Holstein, and also because it is always 
advisable, in the view of peop'e like 
him, to collect damaging information 
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about others. The picture he draws of 
both the Hohenzollern and the Bismarck 
families is singularly repulsive. Even in 
the case of Hatzfeldt, the one German 
diplomatist whom he esteemed, he does 
not fail to condemn his inertia and to 
describe the vagaries of his (according 
to Holstein) amoral wife. 

Except for one entry for March 28th, 
1881, Holstein’s diaries begin on Feb- 
ruary 9th, 1882, and the story which he 
has to tell of Bismarck is one of undig- 
nified decline. The old man trusted no 
one and ruled by sowing discord—this 
was nothing new. But he was no longer 
master of the intricacies of his own 
diplomatic system, and Holstein con- 
stantly laments the fact that Bismarck 
himself was no longer trusted ; it was 
impossible to stimulate the friction 
between Austria-Hungary and Russia, 
while whispering into the ear of each 
that Germany was their best friend, 
without suspicion rebounding against 
Germany. 

After two recent biographies of the 
Empress Frederick which have presen- 
ted her career from her own intense 
and emotional point of view, it is 
curiously interesting to have this hostile 
version from Holstein. In his eyes she 
was false, cowardly and ruthless, and 
seemed almost to welcome her husband’s 
death. Even Holstein, however, who 
regarded a mere breath of English 
liberalism as subversive, was obliged to 
pay grudging tribute to her intelligence 
—she was often better informed than 
her husband, even he notes, about the 
navy and agriculture. And when he had 
become thoroughly disillusioned by the 
young Kaiser Wilhelm II Holstein ad- 
mitted that his mother might “in some 
respects” have exerted “a humanizing 
influence” upon him. It is difficult not 
to feel that the Crown Princess was 
madly misguided over the abortive 
Battenberg marriage, but it is equally 
difficult not to admire her pluck in 
pitting herself against the whole struc- 
ture of Prussian conservative society. 


Sun and Rain in Guiana 
British Guiana 
By Michael Swan. 


The Corona Library. Her Majesty’s 
Stationery Office. 250 pages. 25s. 


R SwaN—and his sponsors, the 

Colonial Office—are to be con- 
gratulated on this excellent book. Faced 
with the task of appealing as much to 
the general reader as to the specialist, 
Mr Swan succeeds admirably. The book 
gives a fascinating account of a country 
which, from the time of the El Dorado 
myth that cost Raleigh his head until its 
present notoriety through political 
turbulence, has been far from the focus 
of public attention. It is a mine of 
information, and anyone interested in 
Commonwealth affairs should read its 
fair and penetrating analysis of the 
political and economic difficulties be- 
setting the colony. Here in microcosm 
are the problems underlying every 
colony’s transition to democracy and 
independence. 
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The pattern of society in British 
Guiana, and the root causes of its present 
political impasse, have been decisively 
shaped by geography and by hard 
economic facts. The narrow coastal 
strip, on which nine-tenths of the 
colony’s population lives, lies below sea 
level at high tide, and is cultivable only 
through elaborate and expensive systems 
of dykes and sluices. Sugar, British 
Guiana’s economic backbone (bauxite 
and other minerals offer comparatively 
little employment in spite of their sub- 
stantial contributions to the colony’s 
revenues), can only be grown and manu- 
factured efficiently on a large scale. The 
consequent domination of the economy 
by a few large companies—financed by 
outside capital, and until recently 
managed almost wholly by expatriates— 
has fostered a Marxist neurosis of text- 
book purity. With all this there is the 
complex society of British Guiana’s six 
peoples, among whom the East Indians 
and the Africans—the two main races— 
preserve their racial identities and to 
some extent their separate political 
loyalties. 

For some years past British Guiana 
has been politically outstripped by its 
West Indian neighbours ; and it will fall 
a step farther behind when the impend- 
ing West Indian Federation goes ahead 
without it—largely because of the East 
Indians’ suspicion of the predominantly 
African West Indian islands. But 
sooner or later British Guiana, which is 
not a viable political or economic unit 
on its own, must throw its lot in with 
the West Indies ; and indeed with its 
vast land area, the mainland territory 
has a lot to offer to the heavily over- 
populated islands. 

So there are clouds over Guiana ; but 
there is sunshine too. The government’s 
development plan, with its emphasis on 
social welfare, is now showing tangible 
results ; the long overdue rationalisation 
of local government is taking shape—a 
matter of crucial importance ; plans for 
large scale investment in bauxite, man- 
ganese and sugar are under way ; and, 
perhaps most significant of all, big 
business, which looms so large in such a 
small economy, is making a constructive 
effort to adapt itself to the social and 
political aspirations of the people. 

Lastly, there is a lighter side both to 
this book and to British Guiana: the 
largely uninhabited interior, 400 miles 
deep, with its strange birds and beasts, 
its beautiful waterfalls and its rolling 
savannas. Mr Swan is clearly as in- 
trigued and delighted with this side of 
the country as he is fascinated and 
puzzled by its politics. 
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the things they say! 


The builder told me that the wood for our house came from Sweden. I wonder why we have : 
to import so much timber. You'd think by now that you people who make 
plastics would have developed other materials to take its place. 

Then we could cut down imports. 


But plastics are already being used a lot. 


Yes, I know — switches and lighting fittings and so on. But why stop there ? What about wood 
for doors, for instance? If we made plastic doors at home, surely ‘we could save a pretty penny ? 


You’re wrong there. For that particular job what’s better than wood ? 
What you're saying, then, is that plastics can replace ordinary matertals only to a limited extent ? 


That’s right. But there are many fields where plastics are supreme — 


where their lightness, strength and beauty, and the ease with which you 


can work them, give them the advantage over other materials. 
Well, let?s hear a few ! 
‘Perspex’ for aircraft windows, ‘Alkathene’ for washing-up bowls, 
nylon for brushes, P.V.C. for raincoats and curtains.... 
I didn’t know that all these were plastics. Is there enough of them ? 


Well, there’s never enough of a good thing, but I.C.I. trebled its production 
of plastics between 1950 and 1956. And quite a big part 


of their annual £12 million research and development programme 
‘is being used to keep this country ahead in plastics technology. 
All right, Mr. Know-all. I should have known better 
than to marry a man who’s in the business. 
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When the tip sublimes |! 


Away up where it’s cold, black and lonely at 500,000 ft., 
the thermal attack on a missile or “airplane” isn’t very 
meaningful. The air molecules at that height are barely 
nodding neighbors, rather than crammed together in a 
fluid mass. But, escape and re-entry into the earth’s dense 
envelope of atmosphere generate thermal attacks of 
frightening ferocity. Nose and leading-edge temperatures 
may rise to 3000°F. | 

Even titanium won’t stand such temperatures for 
more than a few minutes. For all those areas requiring 
long-time service life up to 1000°F, however, titanium’s 
light weight, great strength and corrosion resistance offer 


outstanding design advantages. 

Production quantities of very high strength heat- 
treated sheet, to close gage and flatness tolerances, are 
being engineered into advanced aircraft and missiles. For 
non-military applications, all types of mill products are 
obtainable at constantly lower price levels. 

T.M.C.A. is again adding to its production facilities 
to properly service an ever-expanding market. T.M.C.A. 
engineering service and technical literature are readily 
available to all those industries challenged by weight. 
strength and corrosion problems, 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 






WASHINGTON, DC 


HE Senate’s great debate on the civil rights of Negroes 
"Tes opened with a sparkling tactical success for 

Senator Russell of Georgia, the leader of the southern 
resistance. By a single dramatic speech he forced Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to display his unfamiliarity with a Bill he 
had warmly endorsed for two successive years. He drove 
the editors of the New York Times to a red-faced admis- 
sion that their analysis of the measure was superficial and 
incomplete. He played skilfully on the widespread distrust 
of Mr Brownell, the Attorney General, to create the impres- 
sion that a confidence trick had been played by Mr Brownell 
on President, press and public. Mr Russell forced northern 
and western Senators to talk volubly of compromise before 
the main debate on the Bill’s substance had even begun. 
Nevertheless even so much virtuosity could not wholly con- 
ceal the fact that the country’s mood is more favourable 
than ever before to doing something for the Negroes, while 
the South is no longer as one in the intensity with which it 
is prepared to resist all progress. 

Where intemperance of language would have ruined the 
effort of another man, say a Senator Eastland or a Senator 
Talmadge, of whom it is expected, this very excess brought 
Senator Russell his triumph. At one time the youngest 
Senator, he is at fifty-nine a veteran of thirty-four years’ 
service. His distinction of bearing and qualities of leader- 
ship, combined with ability that might well have brought 
him a__ presidential 
nomination if he had 
not been fatally dis- 
abled by his southern 
allegiance, have long 
won him a respected 
place in that “inner 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
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these are allegations which it is impossible to ignore. 

Is the Bill, then, mild or draconian ? Have the South- 
erners, as they allege, exposed a “ cunning contrivance” to 
impose “ bayonet rule ” on their people ?. The Administra- 
tion’s Bill is frankly intended to circumvent by new pro- 
cedures the intricate system of obstruction by which the 
Southerners have prevented courts and Congress from 
establishing the equality of status which the Negroes have 
been supposed to enjoy for ninety years. It represents a 
tactical decision to give priority to securing the Negroes’ 
“right to vote” as a way of breaking down the system of 
racial segregation. But the Bill does not stop there. In 
its bitterly controversial Part III it gives the Attorney 
General fresh powers to secure enforcement of a code of 
dormant statutes relating to civil rights. 

The fundamental challenge facing the federal govern- 
ment since the Supreme Court’s decisions against racial 
segregation in the schools has been that of imposing on 
the Deep South a law that is offensive to the white com- 
munity’s sense of right and opposed by the full legal 
apparatus of State Constitutions, Governors, Legislatures 
and Judges. The burden of enforcement has fallen on the 
federal district judges, who can only act when specific cases 
are brought before them, usually by the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Coloured People, which, 
being a private organisation, is accessible to state law. In 
one state after another it is being put out of business by 
judicial injunction, 
legislative investigation, 
Or statutes against 
barratry, the ancient 
offence of stirring up 
litigation. The Negro 
plaintiffs, in whose 
names the cases are 
brought, are thereby 
exposed to severe 
economic and even 
physical coercion. 
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take part in elections in proportion to their numerical 
strength in the population, no politician in the southern 
states would be able to ignore their demands entirely 
and the submerged moderates would begin to find it 
worthwhile to enter politics. It might become unneces- 
sary for the federal government to intervene in other, more 
controversial, fields. Moreover, while school segregation 
tends to unite the South and arouse the sympathy of many 
northern parents, who would not like to see their children’s 
schools diluted with large numbers of socially and edu- 
cationally backward pupils, the denial of voting rights to 
Negroes sits uneasily on many Southerners’ consciences. 

It is this reasoning which everyone understood to under- 
lie the Administration’s Bill. It is represented most 
strongly in Part IV, where provision is made for the 
Attorney General to seek from a federal judge by civil in- 
junction remedies that might be denied by a southern jury. 
The legal status of election law is a complicated one. The 
Federal Constitution does not guarantee universal adult 
suffrage. On the contrary, the qualifications for a voter 
in a federal election are fixed by the state. By the Fifteenth 
Amendment, however, the states may not discriminate 
according to race and by the Fourteenth Amendment it 


The Administration’s Civil Rights Bill provides for : — 


1.—Creation of a bipartisan commission to survey 
the civil rights field and make recommendations. 
2.—A new Civil Rights Division in the Depart- 
ment of Justice and an additional Assistant Attorney 
General to supervise civil rights affairs. 
3.—Authority for injunctions to be obtained from 
federal courts by the Attorney General to prevent 
violations of any civil right. 

4.—The right to vote: specific authority for such 


injunctions to be used to prevent any interference 
with voting rights. 


becomes a federal responsibility to ensure that all state 
Jaws of every description are equally applied. Provided 
they are not used to discriminate, therefore, requirements 
for voting, such as literacy and ability to understand and 
interpret a part of the Constitution, are in themselves legal. 
But as more and more Negroes become educated it becomes 
impossible to exclude them by the fair tests that were 
designed to do so, and there is more and more temptation 
on the part of.the local registrars to break the law. 

The Administration’s Bill proposes to cure this by 
enjoining such registrars not to discriminate against 
Negroes and enjoining other citizens not to interfere— 
thereby sidestepping local juries who would not indict or 
convict ; by establishing an executive investigating commis- 
sion which could summon witnesses by subpoena—thereby 
supplying a substitute for a congressional committee which 
would probably be dominated by Southerners ; and by set- 
ting up a special civil rights division in the Justice Depart- 
ment, staffed with lawyers who are expert in the difficult 
area of conflict between federal and state laws. 

But, since any civil rights Bill has to be sweated through 
long weeks of filibuster and dogged manceuvre, the Justice 
Department decided that, while it was about it, it might just 
as well try to get away with a reserve plan to be brought into 
play if protection of the right to vote did not bring results in 
other fields. Part III, a masterpiece of technician’s drafts- 
manship, tied the device of judicial injunction to the tail of 
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the stillborn civil rights laws of the Reconstruction period, 
which had never come to life because of their dependence 
on southern juries. The Attorney Géneral would have the 
power in hand to take up school or any other cases that the 
NAACP might otherwise have brought. As in voting cases, 
he could do this without the nominal plaintiff’s consent, 
thereby making economic pressure of no avail, and, because 
the government as plaintiff has a special exemption, any 
contempt case arising if the school trustees or others ig- 
nored the court’s order would be heard by a judge sitting 
without a jury. 

No one had bothered to explain the scope of Part III to 
the President and it is hard to believe that the Attorney 
General himself could have read, with much care, the 
statutes he was threatening to revive. Since some of these 
are drastic and others vague, the Southerners have been able 
to paint the Bill as an extreme, violent measure permitting 
the use of physical force, and the Attorney General as a 
very tricky person indeed. But it was primarily legal con- 
servatism—the lawyer’s habitual preference for appearing 
to restate existing laws rather than write a new one—which 
backfired. 

The decision this week, by 78 votes to 18, to take up the 
Bill showed that the Senate means to come to grips with the 
issue and how reluctant the South is to antagonise the 
country by filibustering procedural motions. But the imme- 
diate introduction of a compromise amendment by some 
supporters of the Bill reflected the impact which the argu- 
ments of the South have had. One with bipartisan backing 
would simply eliminate Part III of the Bill. It wou!ld be a 
pity to lose the reserve plan altogether. But there is a 
real prospect that, just because Senator Russell has made 
such a fuss about it, major concessions on this point may 
create an impetus sufficient to carry the rest of the Bill 
through without any crippling genuflection to the sacred 
right of trial by jury. 


Nucleus for Nato 


OR some time it has been assumed that in the event of 
war the United States would provide nuclear arms 

for its allies in the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation. 
Training and equipment have been based on that assump- 
tion and there is no reason to fear that it might prove false ; 
with the outbreak of hostilities the President, as 
Commander-in-Chief, would be able to over-ride the Act of 
Congress which at present prevents atomic weapons being 
given to other countries. There seems little, if any, prac- 
tical difference between this arrangement and the sugges- 
tion, made by the Secretary of State this week and endorsed 
by President Eisenhower, that a special stockpile of atomic 
weapons might be set aside for Nato’s use. But Mr Dulles 
evidently feels that there would be a_ psychological 
difference ; he argues that such a stockpile would assure 
America’s allies that, if war came, they would not be “ in 
the position of suppliants” for atomic weapons as far as 
the United States is concerned. Mr Dulles thinks these 
weapons should be reserved for Nato as a group, not allo- 
cated to the various partners directly, since this would 
involve invidious distinctions between those who could be 
trusted with such explosive power and those who could 
not. He also thinks the stockpile might still be technically 
owned by the United States with control vested in General 
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Norstad, the Supreme Allied Commander, in his capacity 
as an American General. Thus the need to get con- 
gressional approval of the stockpile proposal might be 
by-passed ; from first reactions this approach would not be 
easy to obtain. 

The whole idea, as Mr Dulles emphasised, is still vague 
and in the end some amendment of the Atomic Energy Act 
may be found essential. Meanwhile the purpose of the 
idea is clear: to guarantee to allied countries which have 
not yet developed their own nuclear weapons that they will 
not be left without a share of these weapons if they accept 
the proposal, being discussed at the London diSarmament 
conference, that after a fixed date no more of them 
are to be produced. The idea demonstrates the American 
determination not to be discouraged about disarma- 
ment and not to allow the talks to break off until there 
is some “ absolute obstruction to progress.” Mr Dulles does 
not want even an adjournment unless it is to allow the 
Soviet delegates to go home for a constructive study of the 
latest American proposals. The slowness with which these 
proposals are being put forward is another demonstration 
of the American determination ; care is being taken to con- 
sult allied representatives in detail at every stage. If, 
however, the time is coming when details could also be 
usefully discussed with the Russians in “ working parties,” 
as Mr Selwyn Lloyd is now trying to find out, then Mr 
Dulles would presumably be delighted. But on Tuesday 
he could not yet see that the time for details was even 
approaching. 


Status of Girard 


RIGINALLY, there was apparently some mishandling of 
QO the awkward Girard case, involving an American 
soldier who unintentionally killed a Japanese woman while 
he was guarding a firing range. There was doubt as to 
whether or not he was technically on duty, and therefore 
subject to American jurisdiction, at the time ; but in any 
case, under the agreement with Japan as under the similar 
arrangements affecting American forces in other foreign 
countries, the United States authorities were free to waive 
their claims to try Specialist Girard. It is clear, however, 
that the decision to hand him over to Japanese justice, which 
is. incidentally, expected to deal more leniently with him 
than would an American court-martial, was inspired largely 
by political considerations ; this action was expected to have 
a helpful effect on American relations with Japan and with 
other Asian countries. 

It is much less clear what inspired the agitation which 
mounted in the United States, led by the Girard family, 
against the “shameful” and “unconstitutional” way in 
which his country was abandoning this young soldier. 
Finally, a district judge forbade the government to turn him 
over to the Japanese authorities, a verdict which threatened 
the validity of the agreements under which American forces 
are stationed in fifty foreign countries. It was therefore 
a great relief to the Administration when the Supreme Court 
last week removed the threat by a simple and unanimous 
declaration that there was no constitutional or statutory 
barrier to prevent the government waiving its right to court- 
martial Specialist Girard ; he will now be tried by a Japanese 
court next month. The status-of-forces treaties and agree- 
ments were not illegal and the “ wisdom of the arrangement 
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is exclusively for the determination of the executive and 
legislative branches.” 

Certain members of the legislative branch, led by Repre- 
sentative Bow, have in fact been questioning the wisdom 
of these arrangements for some time and have gained new 
support as a result of the Girard ruling. However, their 
isolationist attempt to force a revision of all status-of-forces 
agreements so that American servicemen could no longer 
be tried in foreign courts now seems to have been stifled, to 
the satisfaction of the President. Under international law, in 
the absence of special arrangements, all American service- 
men, whether on or off duty, are subject to the courts of the 
country in which they are stationed, and Mr Eisenhower is 
well aware that any attempt to remove them entirely from 
this local jurisdictiom would destroy the friendly basis which 
alone makes their presence abroad possible in peacetime. 


Soil Bank Reprieved 


HE House has given way to the Senate’s belief that 
f. the soil bank scheme—under which farmers are paid 
not to plant the basic crops such as wheat, maize and cotton 
of which there is a surplus—should be given another year’s 
trial. It has agreed to appropriate $500 million for this 
purpose in the $3.7 billion Farm Bill ; $250 million less than 
the Department of Agriculture wanted, if all payments are 
finished by September 15th next year, before the congres- 
sional campaign begins. But the Democrats, who originally 
persuaded the House to reject the scheme, may have made 
it less palatable to the Senate by insisting that no indivi- 
dual farmer should receive more than $3,000. Payments 
running as high as $200,000 offend ideas of fairness, The 
trouble is that the soil bank will hardly reduce surpluses 
if large farmers do not co-operate and they will not be 
tempted to do so by $3,000. 

The real loophole through which soil bank funds have 
been running away to no purpose, and which the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is trying to close, is one which allows 
farmers who are paid not to plant basic crops on certain 
acres to expand production of other crops elsewhere. This 
year 28 million acres were “deposited” in the soil bank, 
but plantings fell by only 12.5 million acres. Crop prospects 
on July 1st were the poorest since 1951, but for that heavy 
rains, drought, and a late start to the season must share the 
credit with schemes for reducing the number of acres 
planted. How much production will actually be cut depends 
on the weather still to come, and on the yields which can be 
secured by more intensive cultivation of the choicer land 
which farmers have kept in production. 

Unfortunately, under the present system, when the soil 
bank is most successful it is likely to be self-defeating ; the 
sliding scale for government price supports provides that, 
when the carry-over is reduced, price supports automatically 
rise and controls over acreage must be relaxed. ‘This point 
is already at hand for cotton ; and the Department of Agri- 
culture is urgently asking Congress to change the law so that 
it need not increase price supports for cotton this year, a 
step which would set the stage for renewed surpluses. . Mr 
Benson, the Secretary of Agriculture, has suggested to Con- 


gress that the only way to break out of this vicious circle is 
to give him complete discretion to lower price supports. He 


is not likely to get it, particularly not in 1958, an election 
year. 
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Cars Line Up for 1958 


HE automobile industry, in deference to public opinion, 

has agreed to play down speed in its advertising, but 
it is preparing for a fast get-away in the 1958 sales stakes. 
The Ford Motor Company, which during the last six 
months has finally nosed the General Motors Corporation’s 
Chevrolet out of first place, last week began to produce a 
totally new car, the first launched by one of the big three 
manufacturers for twenty years. The Edsel will give General 
Motors and the Chrysler Corporation a run for their money 
in the medium-priced field, where Ford has always been 
weak. No longer, it is hoped, will Ford owners who go up 
in the world have to turn to General Motors for something 
grander, if they do not like Ford’s Mercury. 

While Ford is breaking new ground, General Motors is 
bringing out a completely new Chevrolet, the first for three 
years, to celebrate the 5oth anniversary of the industry’s 
giant and, perhaps, its come-back in the low-priced range 
which makes up two-thirds of the car market. It is also 
capitulating, after long resistance, to the growing popularity 
of small, foreign-made cars, which this year are expected 
to sell almost twice as many as last year’s 98,000. Even 
200,000 would be only 3 per cent of the American market, 
not enough to justify making small cars in the United States. 
But now that GM has decided to import its Vauxhall Victors 
from Britain and its Opel Rekords from Germany, Chrysler 
will be the only American automobile firm which has not 
got a finger in this foreign pie. 

jNearly $1 billion is being spent on retooling this year 
to! tempt buyers who last year bought only 5.8 million 
new cars, about 2 million less than in the banner year 1955, 
and who this year have also been coy and hard to please. 
But the industry is not quite as bleak about this year’s 
prospects as it was a few months ago. Six million cars are 
not to be sniffed at. Moreover, it is beginning to wonder 
whether the “spring upturn” is not a myth that is gone 
for good—in two senses. In the last three years only about 
27 per cent of car sales have been made in April, May and 
June, instead of the 35 per cent customary before the war. 
If buying is levelling out, greater stability in production will 
result. At all events, although production is running nearly 
6 per cent ahead of last year and sales slightly behind, there 
is no sign of a panicky cut in output such as left dealers 
with little to sell a year ago. Perhaps Detroit thinks that 
buyers who are not waiting for the new models will be 
driven into snapping up 1957 cars by the news that, this 
autumn, prices will be higher because of the increase in steel 
prices and automobile wages. 


Inco Cut Out 


HE International Nickel Company of Canada is already 

developing its new deposits in Manitoba and intends 
to go ahead whether or not it has a guaranteed purchaser 
for the additional supplies, estimated at 75 million pounds 
a year by 1960. This is the main reason why the American 
government has refused to promise to buy this nickel for 
its strategic reserve ; another is that Congress may not 
provide the money. These purchase guarantees are one of 
the ways by which the government has been encouraging 
an expansion of nickel-producing facilities to ensure that the 
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United States will have enough of the metal in wartime. 
Nickel resists corrosion and is important threughout indus- 
try ; it is also needed for jet engines, atomic development 
and other military uses ; the United States has to import 
nearly all its supplies, mainly from Canada. It is only 
just over a year since the increasing demand for the metal, 
for industrial as well as defence purposes, led the Office of 
Defence Mobilisation to raise its sights for nickel to a total 
capacity of 440 million pounds a year, 140 million pounds 
above existing output. 

Over half of this addition is coming from Inco’s Manitoba 
project, and nearly all the rest from new facilities being 
developed by the Freeport Sulphur Company ; since this 
firm was given purchase guarantees by the government in 
March, and since Inco had been led to expect the same treat- 
ment, the Canadian firm might be excused for feeling dis- 
gruntled. But ODM apparently favours the Freeport Com- 
pany not only in order to encourage American competition 
for Inco, which dominates the world market, but 
also because the Freeport Company will be using low-grade 
Cuban ore which would otherwise not be developed. 
Furthermore, ODM may feel that in an emergency it would 
have more control over an American supplier than over a 
Canadian one. 

Inco itself has taken the refusal well, pointing out that 
it shows how improved are the prospects for plenty of nickel 
for ordinary consumers. This change has also been empha- 
sised by the ending of the special tax concessions which 
were another way of encouraging expansion in nickel. Buy- 
ing for the American stockpile will go on for some time, 
since the government has been postponing its purchases in 
order that the acute scarcity of nickel should not weigh too 
heavily on civilian industry. But before long it will become 
urgent to find new uses and new markets for nickel, instead 
of the substitutes for it on which attention has been con- 
centrated for so long. 


Symphonies on a Shoe-string 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HEN the Cleveland Orchestra made its recent six 

weeks’ tour of Europe, it was described in press 
releases as “ the busiest orchestra in America.” Although 
this was hardly what made audiences applaud it enthusi- 
astically from London to Warsaw, it was not an 
inappropriate introduction to an American orchestra. For 
the United States is teeming with symphony orchestras, 
over 1,100 of them if student and amateur groups are 
counted, and almost all are very busy. They must be; it 
is the price of their survival. 

This proliferation of orchestras is a result of the boom 
in music which Professor Jacques Barzun has. called “a 
cultural revolution.” Having its own symphony orchestra 
has become essential to an American community’s cultural 
self-respect. And the big cities have big orchestras ; there 
are about thirty with annual budgets of between a quarter 
of a million and two million dollars each. Some are world 
famous, notably the “big three,” the Boston Symphony, 
the New York Philharmonic and the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
Others are growing up with the newer centres of wealth ; 
in Dallas, San Antonio, Houston, Tulsa and Oklahoma City 
orchestras are beginning to tap the oilmen’s millions, just 
as their predecessors in other regions have depended upon 
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bankers and merchant princes for three generations. Yet 
despite such prestige and support, symphony orchestras 
almost everywhere live on a thin margin of security. 

For a major orchestra, ticket sales for a regular season of 
concerts usually cover from 40 per cent to 50 per cent of 
the year’s expenses. The rest must come from other 
sources: recordings, off-season tours, extra concerts of one 
sort or another, and gifts. A few lucky orchestras have 
some endowment, or possess their own concert hall. But 
none can forgo the arduous yearly task of seeking contribu- 
tions to the orchestra’s maintenance fund. Annual giving 
is assuming more importance for symphony orchestras, just 
as it is for colleges and universities. In an age of high 
income and inheritance taxes, there is little hope of massive 
endowments, or of one or two faithful angels who will pick 
up the bill year in, year out. Sources of earned income 
other than the regular series of concerts have also tended 
to dry up. Off-season tours seldom do more than cover 
their expenses, plus affording the musicians some much- 
needed additional weeks of employment. Recordings, for 
all but a handful of top orchestras, are largely a matter of 
prestige, not an important source of revenue. 

The birth of a thousand local orchestras has indeed 
whetted people’s appetites for music ; in spite of the com- 
petition from television and from other forms of entertain- 
m-at, there is an audience for symphonic music far larger, 
ar 1 immeasurably better educated musically, than existed a 
generation ago. But the local organisations have also met 
some of this demand. What is left can be satisfied by the 
purchase, or often the borrowing from a public library, of 
long-playing records, each of which costs no more than a 
modest seat at a concert and has obvious advantages in 
terms of convenience and durability. 


RICES of symphony tickets have been increased, but, like 
P university tuition fees, they cannot keep pace with rising 
costs. The players are exceptionally well organised in Mr 
Petrillo’s American Federation of Musicians and, with the 
high standards of performance required nowadays, competi- 
tion for musicians has become intense. Yet their pay 
remains low enough to discourage young people from 
making a career in music, with the result that there is a 
severe shortage of orchestral players, especially in the string 
sections. Wages, nevertheless, constitute about half of the 
high operating expenses of an American orchestra. In addi- 
tion, some orchestras offer pension plans or other welfare 
schemes as bait. Others cannot afford these, and so lose 
members, either to wealthier orchestras or to the academic 
world, where the demand ‘for full-time professional music 
teachers has greatly increased. 

Solutions for these mounting problems vary. There are 
the usual hopeful glances towards the charitable foundations. 
Help from this quarter has so far been slight, however, with 
rare exceptions such as the $400,000 given to the Louisville 
Symphony in 1954 by the Rockefeller Foundation for per- 
formances of new compositions. The smaller orchestras, 
whose members have never depended on them for their 
livelihoods, have often survived by becoming energetic 
servants of the community, giving free concerts in the 
schools or parks in return for municipal subsidies, and 
arranging their schedules so that their musicians can teach 
in the school systems. The vast increase in the teaching of 
music for non-professionals is thus an asset to the smaller 
orchestra, but it makes the large organisations’ search for 
talent even more strenuous. Their players do not have 
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time for regular school jobs, though most of them do supple- 
ment their pay with fees from private pupils. 

Many of the major symphony orchestras also get help 
from local governments. According to a survey taken 
in 1955, for example, the Baltimore Symphony, the 
first municipally organised orchestra in the country, was 
getting $70,000 a year from the Bureau of Music of the 
City’s Department of Parks and Recreations and a further 
$10,000 through the Mayor’s contingency fund. In return, 
it gave twelve concerts in the elementary schools and ten 
moderately priced public concerts with programmes which, 
according to stipulation, were “ relatively light in character.” 
Similar arrangements were conspicuous in such cities as 
Indianapolis, Cincinnati, and San Francisco. But the lead- 
ing orchestras have relied mainly on gifts from individuals 
and business firms. In St Louis, for instance, annual drives 
intended to gather close to a quarter of a million dollars 
have been necessary, with the gifts coming about equally 
from businesses and individuals. And if the annual drive 
falls short, as it often does, the orchestra must mount a 
special emergency campaign. Many a city has at one time 
or other seen banners in front of the concert hall pleading 
“Save the Orchestra.” 

Not all symphony managers are happy about their in- 
creasing dependence upon business corporations. Like 
college presidents, they sometimes ponder the grim ques- 
tion: what happens if prosperity diminishes and the tax 
benefits of cultural giving decrease ? But they see no alter- 
native at present. Federal aid is unlikely. The orchestras 
are too numerous and too diverse, and federal support of 
the arts was viewed with widespread scepticism even during 
the depression of the nineteen thirties when it was under- 
taken to give artists work. Some bold observers have pre- 
dicted the eventual demise of all but a few major orchestras 
and a return to the small chamber orchestra of the eighteenth 
century. The huge orchestra was a child of the nineteenth 
century, they say ; it reached its peak with the production 
of Mahler’s 8th Symphony, “the Symphony of a Thousand,” 
by Mr Stokowski in the Philadelphia of 1916. Today 
electronics make large orchestras unnecessary—all the hearer 
needs to do is to turn up the volume. Costs make them 
impossible. Still, most orchestral players and managers are 
inclined to feel that their organisations will survive some- 
how if only because they have lived through so many earlier 
crises. In the last resort, it may be that civic pride will 
save the symphonies. There is no immediate likelihood of 
a return to 1828, when Beethoven’s Eroica was performed 
in New York City as a septet. 
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UNEMPLOYWENT in the UNITED STATES 
AS PERCENTAGE OF CIVILIAN LABOUR FORCE 


* New basis: includes temporarily unemployed 
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The Heart of the Matter 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


T will not be long before the Colonial Secretary arranges 
I to meet a delegation from Sierra Leone to discuss the 
next stages in its constitutional progress towards self- 
government. It will be headed by Dr A. M. Margai, the 
premier, who led the Sierra Leone People’s party to victory 
in the recent elections with a policy of independence within 
the lifetime of the new legislative council. Dr Margai is 
one of the most interesting African politicians on the West 
Coast :‘ dedicated, incorruptible, conservative and bringing 
to politics a physician’s shrewd, sceptical, kindly and aseptic 
touch. He is in no mood to hurry 


in such quantities and over such a wide area that it became 
impossible to maintain the former diamond monopoly with 
its well policed area round Yengema, a high proportion of 
that wealth has been smuggled out of Sierra Leone. The 
output of diamonds by licensed and unlicensed “ diggers ” 
in 1956 is estimated to be worth from {15 to £18 million ; 
and of this only about £1} million was sold to the Diamond 
Corporation (Sierra Leone) Ltd., controlled by the De Beers 
group. The rest slipped across the border, mostly into 
the neighbouring republic of Liberia. 

When the former monopoly of 





nature in the process of bringing a 
new West African nation into the 
world. One feels that he believes 
five years are all too short, but that 
he has agreed to five because he 
knows he cannot delay things much 
longer in the temper of the country 
and the young men of his party. |} 
Immediately after the election he reson 
faced and imperturbably squashed |} 

a revolt within the party led by his 
own brother, Mr Albert Margai, 
the lawyer, and formerly minister SS 
for education. Mr Albert Margai_ |} 
is no longer a minister, nor is Mr 2 
Siaka Stevens, who previously held 

the key portfolio of mines and 
natural resources. 

But Mr Margai will probably not be out for long. “ The 
doctor ” does not bear malice and believes that hotheads are 
best in harness rather than idle. The next stage for Sierra 
Leone will be (in accordance with the election manifesto of 
the People’s party) the dropping of the three British ex- 
officio members of the Executive Council and the inaugura- 
tion of responsible government with an all-African executive 
council presided over by the governor. In this Mr Margai 
might well find himself finance minister (and Mr Stevens, 
perhaps, commissioner in London with the job.of organising 
the training of Sierra Leone’s diplomatic corps to be). 

Small and poor as the country is, the demand for inde- 
pendence is real ; and there can be little doubt that the 
diamond boom, unsettling the tribesmen and bringing new 
wealth and opportunity, and new money to spend on educa- 
tion and welfare, has helped stimulate the appetite for 
change. The wealth from diamonds ought to offer a golden 
Opportunity to develop the country for independence. But 
unfortunately ever since diamonds were discovered in 1950, 
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the Sierra Leone Selection Trust 
(a member of the Selection Trust 
group) was ended with compensa- 
tion of £1,570,000, the Diamond 
Corporation was set up to buy the 
diamonds which the Sierra Leonian 
diggers were thereupon licensed 
and legally allowed to sell. It was 
hoped that this creation of a legal 
diamond market would canalise 
the diamonds to Freetown, where 
they would be bought, subjected to 
a small export tax to benefit the 
exchequer, and shipped to London, 
there to be sold through the cen- 
tral diamond organisation. In this 
way the diamonds would, it was 
reckoned, enter fully into the coun- 
try’s balance of payments. This has not happened, for 
many reasons. It has not suited the network of Syrian 
and Lebanese traders to lose this lucrative trade. As 
buyers—perhaps unwisely they were sold licences to act 
as buying agents—they are on the ground at the diggings ; 
it is fairly simple for them to get the diggers in their 
power by giving lavish credit and by offering high prices 
for the first lot of diamonds offered in order to discredit 
the Diamond Corporation’s own agents (and then under- 
valuing the rest). Vast wealth has flowed into their hands— 
as their up-country residences and properties suggest— 
though most of it they have sent abroad. 

On its side, the Diamond Corporation is hampered by the 
fact that it cannot offer the world price in Freetown. In 
the first place, diamonds are subject to a 73 per cent export 
duty ; then there are expenses to be covered and a payment 
to the government out of profits. On top of this there is 
the fact that in Monrovia what is offered is the black market 
—or iron curtain—price of the stones, which is five or ten 
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per cent higher than the De Beers price. And in Monrovia 
the smuggler gets dollars instead of sterling for his wares, 
upon which the premium may be reckoned at about 7} per 
cent. One way and another, even if diamonds were bought 
at a fair valuation from the African digger, the dealer can 
expect to make up to 40 per cent more in Monrovia than 
in Freetown. 

The result is that smuggling goes on—and the intense 
police activity necessary to check it becomes an additional 
cost on the Sierra Leone budget. Corruption and chicanery 
spreads like fungus ; and it is hard for the police to get con- 
victions even in flagrant cases. Powers of deportation are, 
somehow, not exercised, even against notorious Lebanese 
diamond operators. They escape the tax net with derisory 
ease. A big check to the traffic was, however, recently 
administered by giving informers a third of the value of the 
diamonds discovered. Offerings to the Corporation have 
sharply increased ; but even the police admit that a way 
round is sure to be found. 

The danger is, and ought to be faced and stated, that 
Sierra Leone, when nominally handed over to African 
ministers and officials, will in fact be given to a group of 
well-organised grafters who know every man’s price—and 
are very eager to see the British go. The fact also ought to 
be faced that the situation cannot be changed until honesty 
pays better. The export tax is obviously folly—the only 
way to tax diamonds is to tax by import duties the things 
that are bought with the diamonds which are sold (and 
Sierra Leone’s customs revenues are soaring). It would be 
best to get rid of every payment, even the charge for costs, 


so that the premium for smuggling is cut down to the irre- 


ducible 74 per cent dollar premium. This might be too 
little for the game to be worth the candle. The benefit to 
Sierra Leone, financial and moral, would far outweigh the 
apparent sacrifices involved. 

It would, in theory, be better still to open a completely 
free market in Sierra Leone outside the diamond buying 
organisation. That would kill smuggling stone dead ; but 
there would be no certainty that the proceeds from the 
diamonds would be banked in the sterling area, though they 
would enrich Sierra Leone. It would also be unpopular 
among those who believe that a fixed diamond price is a 
good thing. This may be questioned ; but in any event, 
Sierra Leone is paying far too high a price for the con- 
venience it gives others. When Dr Margai comes to London, 
this will be at least as important a clinical topic of conversa- 
tion as the composition of an all-African ministry. 


Khrushchev’s Distorting Lens 


The first of the two -following articles examines the 
credibility of the version put out by the successful party in 
Moscow of the differences between them and the defeated 
party. The second article presents some evidence of the 
background of intellectual dissent, particularly among young 
people, against which the Sixth World Youth Festival is 
about to be held in Moscow. 


R KHRUSHCHEV has managed to impose his own version 
M of last month’s events in the Kremlin not only on 
Russia but on most of the world. In particular, he has suc- 
ceeded in creating the impression that his opponents of the 
“ anti-party”” group were uniformly black, clung desper- 
ately to every vestige of Stalinism and resisted all attempts 
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to change Soviet society. The picture is obviously over- 
simplified. It fits neither Mr Malenkov nor Mr Shepilov. 
Some of the distortions are worth rectifying, and not for the 
sake of historical truth alone ; the struggle for power in 
Russia today is more subtle and more complex than we are 
asked to believe. 

Russia’s intellectuals, who have a special interest in greater 
freedom, seem to have received the news of the fall of Mr 
Malenkov and Mr Shepilov without enthusiasm ; on the 
contrary, the indications are that it created a certain amount 
of unrest. So much can be gathered from the numerous 
references in official speeches and articles to Mr Shepilov’s 
“unsuccessful attempt ” to draw the writers to the opposi- 
tion, creating a gap between them and the party. It will 
be recalled that after his removal from the foreign ministry 
in February, Mr Shepilovy was put in charge of ideological 
matters within the party secretariat. In this job he was 
supposed to counter the growing intellectual ferment, to 
restore discipline among writers and students, artists and 
scientists. He tackled this new job with relative mildness. 
This mildness is now held against him. 

The Literary Gazette, the official organ of the writers’ 
union, recalls that when the executive committee of that 
union condemned “ revisionists and nihilists” Shepilov 
kept silent, “ though usually he likes making long speeches.” 
The paper went on: “We now know why he kept silence: 
the plenary meeting of writers went against the wishes of 
this double-crosser, this petty, intriguing politician, who had 
tried to use the writers in the struggle against the leadership 
of the party.” In this respect, to have failed to use Stalinist 
methods of coercion seems to be Mr Shepilov’s sin. 


* 


Mr Malenkov can claim the title of pioneer in the field of 
intellectual relaxation. As far back as 1952, when Stalin 
was still alive, it was Malenkov who launched the slogan 
** We need Gogols,” urging the writers to show their critical 
abilities in the portrayal of Soviet society. The mood of 
suspicion that followed in the period of the so-called doctors’ 
plot was certainly not propitious to freer writing. Imme- 
diately after Stalin’s death, however, and during Malenkov’s 
premiership, these encouragements brought about results ; 
the intellectual thaw began. The break with absolute con- 
formism and with the nauseating embellishments of Soviet 
reality dates from that period. In the periodicals of 1953 
the first evidence is to be found that the spirit of Gogol is 
not entirely dead in Russia. 

The violence of the wave of criticism thus let loose 
alarmed the leaders, but the effect of successive attempts to 
reverse the trend has merely been to give the whole move- 
ments towards greater freedom the appearance of an ebb- 
and-flow. But the tide gains ground ; because of the popular 
pressures it will continue to do so, though the present crisis 
may dictate a pause. To say this, however, is not to pro- 
claim that the deposing of Mr Malenkov and Mr Shepilov 
means the beginning of a new era of intellectual freedom. 

Some of the economic charges sound equally far-fetched. 
To accuse the expelled men of activity directed against the 
material well-being of the Soviet people is sheer dema- 
goguery. Mr Malenkov’s reputation as the advocate of 
greater production for the consumer is too solid to require 
any commentaries. His popularity with the Russian pea- 
sants, which is less known, is due partly to that advocacy, 
and still more to the fact that the policy of price incentives 
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and tax reliefs for the countryside was launched under his 
premiership. To blacken the defeated men in the eyes of 
the peasants, they are now accused of having opposed the 
abolition of compulsory deliveries from the farmer’s private 
plots—a naturally popular measure, which Mr Khrushchev 
foreshadowed before the clash (see The Economist of 
June 1st) and which is to come into effect next year. 

This was not judged sufficient to discredit Mr Malenkov 
in the countryside, a purpose particularly important to Mr 
Khrushchev because peasants have long memories, and they 
have not forgotten that their “ benefactor” of today was 
the author of the plan for agro-towns, which would have 
deprived them of their small remaining private plots. It 
would suit Mr Khrushchev to appropriate the credit for all 
the reliefs they have won since Stalin’s death. For this 
purpose Mr Malenkov must be blamed for all the mistakes 
but deprived of credit for any popular measures taken when 
he was in office. The trick may seem too obvious, yet this 
is the line now taken in Pravda by Mr Matskevich, the 
minister of agriculture. Having accused Mr Malenkov of 
mismanagement, incompetence and ill-will, he adds that 
“for purposes of self-advertisement and in order to gain 
cheap personal popularity, Malenkov has tried to claim the 
central committee’s measures as his own.” 

Other counts in the economic indictment have a truer 
ring. . It is quite probable that Mr Khrushchev’s opponents 
were against his drive to bring the distant virgin lands into 
cultivation. They may well have argued that the risks of 
drought made this scheme uneconomic and that the 
resources could be better used to intensify agriculture in the 
western regions of the country (or to expand light industry). 
It is very likely that they made fun of Mr Khrushchev’s 
latest campaign “to catch up with the United States in the 
output of meat, milk and butter per head of population.” 
Did not Mr Khrushchev himself say that the experts 
described his project as unrealistic ? Finally, it is beyond 
doubt that he has met with strong opposition in his attempt 
to reorganise Soviet management. 


* 


It is his sponsoring of the managerial reform that justifies 
Mr Khrushchev’s claim that in this struggle he led the 


“ progressive ” forces against the “conservatives.” What 
prompted Malenkov and Shepilov to join hands on this 
issue with the Stalinist diehards, Molotov and Kaganovich, 
is not clear. Was the unrest among the bureaucrats merely 
a pretext to attack a man whom they thought a dangerous 
blunderer growing too big for his boots? Were they 
influenced by their closeness to the bureaucracy ? It is 
certain that disputes on this subject played a central part 
in the June clash ; certainly, too, this reform intended to 
decentralise Soviet management is Mr Khrushchev’s child. 
Mr Khrushchev can thus claim to be the leader of the 
forces of change on several grounds. He has sponsored a 
popular reform. He has defeated two notorious defenders 
of the Stalinist system. And after his victory he has faced 
the Russian people as the upholder of the decisions of the 
2oth party congress, the meeting at which he struck his 
memorable blow at the Stalinist legend. But it is absurd 
to paint the whole conflict in black and white, or red and 
black. There were shades and nuances among Mr Khrush- 
chev’s opponents as there are in the new leadership with him 


at its head. They will come to light in the next phase of 
the unfinished struggle. 
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The Party and the Writers 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


HE Sixth World Youth Festival opens in Moscow on 

July 28th. It was planned well before the twentieth 
congress of the Soviet communist party; the sponsors can 
hardly have foreseen the devastating effect that Mr Khrush- 
chev’s speech about Stalin, and the events that have fol- 
lowed, would have .on young people throughout the world, 
not least on youth in Communist countries. In a sense, 
therefore, the festival comes at a most opportune time. 
The well-briefed “ activists” are unlikely to have things 
all their own way, as they did at the festivals in Bucharest, 
Budapest and Warsaw. 

The revulsion of feeling among students and youth in 
general has been just as intense, though less extensive, in 
the Soviet Union, China and North Vietnam as it was 
in Poland and Hungary, where it led to revolution. The 
continuing attacks in the Soviet press on “ demagogues ”, 
“ nihilists” and “ revisionists ”°—indiscriminately lumped 
together with stilyagi, hooligans and nibonicho (that is, 
complete cynics, generally of the working class, who believe 
in neither God nor the Devil, but only in self-advancement) 
—show that the Soviet authorities are not inclined, as many 
foreign observers do, to underestimate the danger of allow- 
ing the intellectuals to become more independent. The 
lesson of the Petoefi Circle in Budapest has not escaped 
them. 

Last year saw the publication of Dudintsev’s Not by 
Bread Alone and the extraordinary second volume of the 
almanac Literary Moscow. One of the most significant 
things in the latter is the obituary of a young literary critic, 
Mark Shcheglov. In the words of the authors of this 
obituary, Shcheglov “ brought into the pages of our journals 
a charge of cleansing youthful anger” and “ hated phari- 
saism, militant primitivism and half-truths.” That this 
hatred is shared by many thoughtful young intellectuals in 
Russia is no longer in doubt. The unruliness at Moscow 
and Leningrad universities when Dudintsev’s novel was 
under discussion, and the refusal of many students to 
accept the official explanation of the rising in Hungary, 
make it plain that Shcheglov was not a solitary figure. 
The enthusiastic reception of Not by Bread Alone was 
surprising in view of the artistic feebleness of the work, 
but like Chernyshevsky’s What is to be Done in the last 
century, it has provided a banner, if not a programme, 
for a generation that is seeking new ideals. The revolt is 
not against material conditions or even, except in a very 
inarticulate way, against the existing political system, but 
against the sort of hypocrisy symbolised in the novel by the 
character of Drozdov. A young poet, Evtushenko, in some 
remarkable verses published last year quoted the Russian 
proverb: “truth is good, but happiness is better” and 
added “ but without truth there can be no happiness.” The 
idea that truth and sincerity cannot be sacrificed to the 
building of a new social order or to material well-being is 
the essence of “ revisionism ” and is naturally abhorrent to 
the leaders of a party whose basic creed i is’ symbolised by 
Dostoievsky’s Grand Inquisitor. 

The party has now launched a counter-attack on the in- 
tellectuals. The tactics employed on both sides are inter- 
esting. Matters came to a head in March at a plenum of 
the Moscow branch of the union of writers, held to discuss 
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larger love-apples 


Tomatoes have put a ring round the world since travellers’ 
tales first told of the succulent Peruvian love-apple. Today, 
wherever there are warmth and water and good, rich soil—in 
the open or under glass—the tomato grows readily, puts forth 
generous trusses of fruit to ripen, and eventually comes 
profitably to market. 

Provided the good rich soil is not, also,a home for nematodes. 
There are many varieties of these minute yet voracious parasites 
and two of them, the Potato Root eelworm (Heterodera rostoch- 
iensis) and the Root-knot eelworm (Meloidogyne incognita) are 
among the tomato’s deadliest enemies. In the past, many a 
sturdy and seemingly-perfect plant mysteriously wilted, 
weakened and died—victim of the root gnawing hunger of 
unsuspected nematodes—and there was little the grower could 
do about it. 

Today, a dramatically powerful Shell soil fumi- 
gant, D-D, is opening new vistas of productivity 
to the world of love-apples. Recent tests have 
proved that D-D injected into the soil gives 
virtually complete crop protection against nema- 
todes. And with that protection come almost 
unbelievable benefits to the grower. In some 
instances, yields have increased by over 100%; 
plants have doubled in height and in bearing; 
fruit has improved in size and quality. Proof 
indeed of the power of this important Shell 
pesticide—and of the strangling power of nema- 


todes in untreated soil. 


D-D, NEMAGON, ALDRIN, DIELDRIN AND ENDRIN ARE PESTICIDES FOR WORLD-WIDE USE 
WZ 
Issued by The Shell Petroleum Company Limited, London, E.C.3, England 











For further information apply to your Shell Company. 
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the prose written during the preceding year. It is evident 
from the very curtailed report in the Literary Gazette that 
the meeting got completely out of hand. Speaker after 
speaker defended Dudintsev and the editors of Literary 
Moscow against inspired attacks, and they were loudly 
supported from the public gallery. One speaker proudly 
accepted the title of nihilist, reminding the audience that in 
the 19th century “nihilism” had been a “ revelation”. 

This open defiance and, what is worse, the display of 
almost total solidarity in a gathering of Moscow intellec- 
tuals, was equivalent to a public demonstration against the 
party’s cultural policy. The party authorities reacted by 
arranging an All-Union plenum of the writers’ organisa- 
tion. The intention was to swamp the Moscow avant-guarde 
i? a mass meeting dominated by provincial hacks. The 
plenum was nevertheless a fiasco ; nearly all the speakers 
were comparatively insignificant provincials or well-known 
party stooges. Dudintsev, the editors of Literary Moscow 
(Aliger, Kaverin, Kazakievich, Rudny) and all those 
associated with them were repeatedly called upon to 
speak, but they remained obstinately silent, as did most 
prominent writers of the older generation. The line pro- 
claimed at the plenum, now a commonplace in the almost 
daily attacks on the silent writers, is that they have pro- 
vided grist for the imperialist propaganda mill. One 
speaker at the plenum also hinted in a sinister way that 
their silence was in response to an appeal “ from abroad ”. 
He did not reveal that this appeal came from a Russian 
emigré paper published in Germany. Though two of the 
editors of Literary Moscow are said to have submitted 
written recantations (which have not, for some reason, been 
published), the conspiracy of silence goes on. 


It is not confined to Moscow. A meeting called in 
Leningrad to consider the results of the All-Union plenum 
was virtually boycotted by all the town’s leading writers. 
Vera Panova, one of the most gifted Leningrad writers, 
resigned from the editorial board of an almanac planned 
on similar lines to the Moscow one, when the party bureau 
ot the Leningrad writers’ organisation refused to allow 
certain “ dubious ” material to be published in it. 


. 


It is beginning to look as though the relative freedom 
of last year is coming to an end, and that the party is 
returning to a policy of direct intervention in intellectual 
affairs. Control of the press is being tightened and false 
unanimity restored. The worst example of interference 
is the recent dismissal of almost the whole editorial board 
of the journal Questions of History because of cautious 
attempts by a number of young historians to correct some 
of the more blatant falsehoods of official party history. 

The Youth Festival may provide some opportunity for 
young Soviet intellectuals, particularly those of them who 
do not “ live by bread alone ”, to explain their real motives 
and aims to people from the West. Unless Soviet students 
have become more reticent than they were before November, 
they will probably be eager to exchange information and 
views with western students. If any of these come back with 
the impression that all Russians believe everything they read 
in their newspapers, and that the monolithic unity of the 
party and the “ people ”—the main theme of the press at 
the moment—is as unshakeable as it is made out to be, then 
the organisers of the festival will indeed be able to con- 
gratulate themselves. 
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Mr Kishi’s Plain Deal 
Cabinet 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN TOKYO 


ANY Japanese were hoping for a New Deal, but Mr 
M Kishi’s new cabinet is a plain deal affair. The 
Finance Minister, Mr Ichimada, is a prewar Governor of 
the Bank of Japan who believes in balanced budgets and a 
tight money policy. Other posts have been carefully distri- 
buted among the factions according to their relative 
strengths. Watching the solemn faces of elderly medi- 
ocrities flicker across the television screens in Tokyo’s pubs, 
the average Japanese reacted with the equivalent of “ Blimey, 
90’s "e ? »” 

This mediocrity is not entirely Mr Kishi’s fault. Japan’s 
political wood, always fairly sparse, was cut down by years 
of military dictatorship followed by the American occupa- 
tion. The present Socialist leadership also consists of 
undistinguished elderly men. New trees have yet to grow, 
and few of the saplings are available to a conservative prime 
minister, for most of them show an awkward tendency to 
bend to the left. But some of the names of the new 
appointees revive painful memories. Half of them are old- 
style bureaucrats. The new Minister of Justice, Mr Kara- 
sawa, for example, was in charge of the police as deputy 
Home Minister under General Tojo. He enthusiastically 
supported the military adventure in China and was a great 
suppressor of dangerous thoughts on the home front. His 
appointment, and one or two others, inevitably recall Mr 
Kishi’s own prewar and wartime activities and personal 
associations. 

Japan’s foreign exchange is falling but its sun is rising. 
Conservatism paid off in Washington and may shortly pay 
a further dividend in the United Nations. But the Japanese 
conservatives still face awkward problems at home. Com- 
munist-infiltrated trade unions wag the Socialist party dog, 
and a drastic cut-back in economic activity is threatened. 
The restoration of Mr Ichimada, who was finance minister 
in the Hatoyama government, indicates that the conserva- 
tives favour a dose of deflation. This will not be popular 
with the trade unions, or with the small business men and 
the salaried employees who were the chief beneficiaries of 
the recent £100 million income tax cut and who had been 
hoping for more. The composition of the cabinet hints at 
a return to the prewar policy of confining favours to the 
giant firms and sacrificing everyone else on the altar of 
financial orthodoxy. But it does more. The trade unions 
expect government restrictions to be placed on their activi- 
ties, and the powerful Japan Teachers’ Union believes that 
education will be put back in a State straitjacket, with school 
textbooks being combed for subversive opinions. The 
Socialists have taken one look at Mr Kishi’s cabinet and 
decided that it has been designed as a coffin for democracy ; 
they are already girding their loins to turn it into a coffin 
for the Japanese conservatives instead. 

The most interesting man in the cabinet is Mr Kono. He 
was the power behind Mr Hatoyama, and in the Moscow 
talks he is believed to have got closer to Mr Khrushchev 
than he has so far deemed it expedient to admit in public. 
Japan still wants the islands of Habomai and Shikotan back, 
and Mr Kishi has retained Mr Kono as his window on 
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Moscow, just as Mr Fujiyama, the Foreign Minister, is his 
window on Washington. Mr Fujiyama is well thought of 
in the United States. He is neither a politician nor a 
bureaucrat, but a businessman. He has long been an 
admirer of Mr Kishi, and he generously came to the aid of 
his family when Mr Kishi was in prison during the Occu- 
pation. This personal relationship no doubt played some 
part in his appointment. But it is unlikely that Mr Fujiyama 
will be a strong foreign minister in his own right. Mr Kono 
is the man who will bear watching. It is no secret that he 
has his eye on the premiership, and in a cabinet of medi- 
ocrities he is bound to rank next in influence to Mr Kishi. 
Mr Fujiyama has remarked that in a world of frequent 
international changes “the Foreign Office must face both 
ways.” Facing both ways has long been a characteristic of 
Japanese politicians. Mr Kishi seemed to indicate in 
Washington that henceforth he would face only one way ; 
but Mr Kono may have different ideas. 


Spain's Fourth Pillar 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SPAIN 


HEN General Franco reshuffled his cabinet in the 
\X spring “ crisis,” it was rumoured that some ten new 
members of it belonged to the little-known Roman Catholic 
organisation of priests and laymen of all classes, from intel- 
lectuals to peasants, known as La Sociedad Sacerdotal de la 
Santa Cruz y del Opus Dei, and that Opus Dei, as it is 
called, might well emerge as a new political force to irritate 
and perhaps challenge the entrenched powers of Church, 
Falange and Army. Rumour exaggerated the number. 
There was only one full member of Opus Dei in the cabinet, 
Professor Alberto Ullastres, Minister of Commerce. Three 
“co-operators” were General Camilo Alonso Vega 
(Interior), Sefor Mariano Navarro Rubio (Finance) and 
Senor Cirilio Canovas (Agriculture). Commentators quickly 
played down the political importance of Opus Dei, and the 
organisation itself last weekend issued a statement denying 
that it had anything to do with politics ; specifically, it 
denied authorship of a report denouncing underground 
opposition to the regime. 

For a secret document intended for official eyes only, this 
report has attained a great deal of publicity. The various 
groups whom the report denounced as disloyal—they include 
syndicalists of the Falange and liberal intellectuals—are the 
kind of people whom Opus Dei might be expected to treat 
as political enemies if it were not, as it asserts, aloof from 
such matters ; this may explain why a denial was needed. 
It remains a fact that its influence has been growing fast, 
which is a measure of its appeal ; it has become a blinding 
headache for both the Falange and the traditional Church 
organisations. 

The appeal lies in the ideas of the founder of Opus Dei, a 
Marist priest, José Maria Escriva de Balaguer, who began 
the movement on October 2, 1928, in Madrid. He believed 
that men with both a secular and sacred calling should follow 
both ; instead of getting themselves to a monastery they 
should seek to attain spiritual perfection by attaining profes- 
sional perfection. His solution to the problem of combining 
the two callings was that members should take a triple oath 
of poverty, chastity and obedience (to the laws of the 
Church) but in addition pledge their professional talents 
to God. 

Early members lived in old Madrid houses, studying and 
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worshipping together. Despite lack of recognition from the 
Vatican and intense opposition, notably from Spanish 
Jesuits, who dubbed them the “ White Masons,” the move- 
ment grew steadily, and in 1947 Pope Pius XII officially 
recognised Opus Dei. Its headquarters, under Father 
Escriva, were set up in Rome, and there are now some two 
hundred houses throughout the world, with four classes of 
membership. First there are the Numerarios, priests and 
laymen, who take the triple vow, mostly live and study 
together and contribute all income above bare living 
expenses to Opus Dei. Second come the Oblates, who only 
take the vow of chastity. Third, there are the Super- 
numerarios, who take continual vows and, if married, swear 
to observe the Church’s laws on conjugal relations. And 
finally there are the “ co-operators,” the largest class, who 
include non-Catholics and take no vows at all, but try to 
live up to the ideals of the movement. Women, who are 
admitted to all orders, live and study apart. This follows 
Father Escriva’s dictum in his book “ The Way ” (which is 
to members what “Science and Health” is to Christian 
Scientists) ; “ Marriage is for the troops, not for the staff 
of Christ’s Army, for whereas food is necessary for each 
individual, procreation is necessary only for the species and 
the individual can dispense with it.” 

It is difficult to assess the total membership of Opus Dei 
in Spain. Although the society is not secret, vows are 
taken in secret. Members will admit that they are of Opus 
Dei if they are asked, but they never advertise the fact. 
Priests can disguise their status, and brothers will guard 
fellow-members’ identities. Full members in Spain per- 
haps number 5,000, but the influence of the movement now 
far outweighs its membership. Apart from ministers, there 
are many members who hold high government positions, 


notably in the three ministries which are signposts to 
political trends—within their limited spheres—in Spain: 
Education, Information and the all-powerful Presidency of 


Government. The greatest single influence might be 
Laureano Lopez Rod6, Technical Director in the Presidency 
and the man who planned the “ new look ” government this 
year. Senor Rodo is next to Luis Carrero Blanco, whose 
son is staunchly Opus Dei, and Senor Carrero Blanco, as 
secretary of the Presidency, is General Franco’s chief assis- 
tant. The bars and streets say that Sefor Carrero Blanco 
is the “ éminence grise”” of Opus Dei, but those with an 
eye to their future survival tend to be noncommital. 


Third Year of Publication 


“MOTOR BUSINESS” 
EUROPEAN FREE TRADE ISSUE 


The June issue—No. 11—of this quarterly research 
bulletin for the motor industry and allied trades is devoted 
to an analysis of the implications for the motor industry 
of the move towards free trade in Europe. The contents 
are :— 

1. The Plans for the Common Market and Free 
Trade Area. 
The Present Pattern of Production and Trade 
in Europe. 
The Possible Effects of the Freeing of Trade. 
Conclusions. 
Tables. 
Charts. 


Full details from : 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD. 
22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. (Whitehall 1511, Ext. 42) 
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The extent of the rising power of the movement was con- 
firmed by the violently opposed Accién Catolica Espanola, 
whose official magazine Ecclesia said on June 8th that many 
speculations were spreading through Spain and abroad 
about the presence of members of Opus Dei in high govern- 
ment posts, and that unjustified rumours spoke of a sup- 
posed assault by the Church on the secular power. Ecclesia, 
the mouthpiece of the Church in Spain, made it patently 
clear that it dissociated itself from Opus Dei and other 
secular movements not to its liking, and gave a warning 
that any member of such movements made policy decisions 
“on his own account and at his own risk.” This strong 
warning was followed the next week, June 15th, by another 
editorial, which, in a thinly disguised attack on Opus Dei, 
recapitulated the 1953 Concordat between Spain and the 
Holy See with its demarcation of the overlapping functions 
of Church and State. This second article was a clear “ hands 
off” warning to Opus Dei by the Church in Spain. 

But the movement did not take fright. It appears now 
—despite members’ fervent disavowals of any political 
aims—to be pushing towards twin goals, restoration of the 
monarchy and the foundation of a Christian Democratic 
government under a pliable royal mantle. How far its 
members will go in moulding the future of Spain will 
depend on how long they can correlate the aims of Church 
and State without going against Father Escriva’s teaching: 

Have you ever paused to think how absurd it is to leave 
one’s Catholicism aside on entering a University, or pro- 
fessional association, or a scholarly meeting, or the Con- 
gress, as if you were leaving your hat at the door ? 

Informed opinion, when it whispers, and the street, which 
now whispers slightly more loudly, are united in their belief 
that Opus Dei perhaps has become, and certainly is becom- 
ing, the fourth pillar in the sagging edifice of the Spanish 
state, and that it will soon be so powerful a support that 
one or more of the other three pillars can be torn down. 
General Franco (the suggestion goes on), being a wizard 
but no Samson, will not attempt to reinforce the other 
pillars, but will lean on the strongest, if it will take him. 


Bonn’s Elastic Cartel Law 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


HE “law against restrictions on competitive trade,” 
T generally known as the cartel law, which received a 
hurried third reading when the Bundestag was on the eve of 
dispersal, is due to come into force on January 1, 1958. 
After some seven years in the making, the structure that has 
at last emerged is to be seen richly hung with lawyers’ fees 
and civil servants’ salaries. Much is left open for:nice argu- 
ment, as could be gathered at once from the German news- 
paper headlines announcing the law’s passage: almost all 
were in the interrogative. 


Provision for the spate of legal business that is bound to 
come is made in the creation of a cartel senate at the Federal 
Supreme Court, along with cartel senates at the highest 
courts of each of the ten Linder. Before matters in dispute 
are referred to the senates they will have been fattening files 
at the federal cartel authority headquarters in Berlin and at 
one or another of the twelve Land cartel offices. All this 
forbidding bureaucratic machinery was not originally 
intended. But that unwavering champion of untrammelled 
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commercial enterprise, Dr Ludwig Erhard, is putting a brave 
face on the emasculation of his plans, which has occurred 
largely under pressure of the powerful Federation of 
German Industry. 

In the belief that the ramifications of Germany’s long- 
established cartels—there were some 1,500 of them 
between the two wars—had had a share in creating 
unhealthy concentrations of economic power, the western 
allies set out in 1945 to destroy the lot. In the British zone 
of occupation, military government ordinance No. 78 
abolished all cartels, forbade all restrictive practices both in 
domestic and international trade, and simultaneously guar- 
anteed the right of all persons to engage in any trade. A fine 
equivalent today to DM 20,000 (£1,700) or a prison 
sentence of up to ten years, or both, could be imposed on 
offenders. In May, 1955, responsibility for carrying out 
Allied intentions was transferred to the Federal Minister of 
Economics. This happened to be the willing Dr Erhard 
(willing for reasons of economic principle, not of politics), 
who had been toying since 1950 with the draft of a German 
law for preventing industrialists from slipping back even- 
tually into their old restrictive habits. The Bill was given its 
first reading in the Bundestag in 1955. During the past two 
years the parliamentary committees have kneaded and 
twisted its 80 paragraphs into their present elasticity. 


* 


Dr Erhard, who has a robustly optimistic turn of mind, 
has declared both his satisfaction that the law at least estab- 
lishes the principle of the undesirability of cartels, and his 
hope that unbelievers will, in time, be converted. But it is 
no secret that he is disappointed at the exceptions to the 
general rule now likely to be held permissible, and dis- 
quieted by the invitation they proffer to the scheming manu- 
facturer and the subtle lawyer. The loopholes—eight in all, 
of which Dr Erhard would have preferred to concede only 
three—permit without further reference to authority cartels 
for conditions of transacting business, which allow firms to 
enter into agreements for a common system of deliveries 
and payments, though not of pricing ; secret rebate cartels, 
which allow standard rates of rebate for quantities purchased 
and prompt settlement ; and rationalisation cartels, which 
permit manufacturers to agree to use common types and 
standards. Four exceptions to the general rule can be made 
at the cartel authority’s discretion : crisis cartels (to rescue 
distressed industries), rationalisation cartels with price agree- 
ment, export cartels and import cartels. Last but not least, 
paragraph 5b of the law empowers the Minister of 
Economics to make any exceptions to the general rule he 
deems fit in the interest of industry in whole or in part. 
This power may expose the Minister, who will not always 
be Herr Erhard, to dangerous political pressures and tempta- 
tions. The maximum penalty for a breach of the new law 
will be a fine of DM 100,000 (£8,500). 

A less mild and flexible law would have been more pro- 
pitious for the fruitful working of the coming European 
common market and the proposed free trade area. As Herr 
Erhard has remarked, the efficacy of the new law will depend 
largely upon the spirit in which it is interpreted by all con- 
cerned. Yet, law and loopholes apart, what practicable way 
is there of preventing the kind of cartel arrangements that 
can be quietly reached on the telephone or at the hotel 
breakfast table, if the consensus of industrial opinion runs— 
as it does in Germany—that way ? 


BRIDGETOWN when Captain 
Charles Wolverstone and a party 
of settlers arrived off Barbados 
in 1628, they beached their boat 
in a sheltered bay on the south- 
west coast of the island and built 
there a settlement which they 
called St. Michael’s Town. Later 
the mame was changed to Bridgetown 
as a reminder of the bridge they had 
found on arrival and which had been built 
many years before by native Indians. 
Barbados is affectionately known as “Little 
England” and Bridgetown, the capital, is 
very much like an English county town with 
wide streets and a multiplicity of shops of all 
descriptions. The churches, with battle- 
mented towers, weather vanes and low stone 
walls sheltering moss-covered crosses and 
tombstones, lend strength to the illusion; 
indeed, Bridgetown has been likened to Poole 
in Dorset. Bridgetown is also a busy port 
through which passes most of the trade of the 
island. Ships of all nations ride in the road- 
stead of Carlisle Bay while the inner port— 
the Careenage—is crowded with small boats, 
barges and inter-island sailing vessels loaded 
with a variety of produce. 

An important building programme is under 
way and the construction of a deep-water 
harbour has been approved. 

Business men who require information 
on current commercial conditions in 
Barbados are invited to get into touch 
with our Intelligence Department, 54 
Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. Up- 
to-date reports from our branches in 
Bridgetown and elsewhere are readily 
obtainable on request. 


BARCLAYS BANK D.C.O. 
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THE 


BUSINESS 





USSIA is wooing holiday tourists and especially 
motorists this summer to an extent it never has 
done before, but it is a safe bet that most of the 
British visitors to Moscow will be bent on business, not 
on pleasure. A considerable number of British business- 
men have been to Russia in the last eighteen months 
or so, and many more plan to go. Some have been 
concerned simply to look : several groups from par- 
ticular British industries have exchanged visits with 
their industrial counterparts in the Soviet Union, and 
if nobody has yet used the term “ productivity team,” 
that may be largely because the United States deserves 
—having paid for—a copyright on this. But most of 
the British business visitors to Russian industry want 
to offer and sell, as well as see. 

It is no bad thing to have some broad idea of the 
scale of business of one’s prospective customers ; but 
until recently, in dealing with Russia, this was very 
difficult. To a very large extent, Russian statistics were 
masked behind percentages: one could learn how much 
production in an industry was expected to rise during 
a five-year plan of which the timing was slightly hazy ; 
one might on occasion learn how the Stakhanovites of 
one industry had exceeded this planned “norm” or 
the wreckers of another had fallen behind theirs ; but 
actual figures were seldom forthcoming. Now, rather 
suddenly, they are. During the last year, the Soviet 
Government has published a general Statistical Abstract 
for the USSR, now available in English in Britain ; and 
this spring it supplied inquirers, including The 
Economist, with the first volumes of a set of more 
detailed abstracts dealing with the statistics of Russian 
industry, among other major subjects. Regional 
volumes are promised to follow; to nobody’s delight in 
Britain, these will, in the first place at least, be in the 
Tegional languages. 


WORLD © 


Sizing Up Soviet Industry 








This volume of industrial statistics (“ Industry of 
the USSR—Statistical Abstract,’ Moscow 1957) offers 
something beyond the industrial coverage of any 
generally published array of British periodical statistics, 
though far less than a census of production. Its 
coverage of the engineering industries, for example, 
gives production series for machine tools in the postwar 
and several prewar years, by particular types and by 
regions of the country, of electrical generating equip- 
ment by capacity, of cars, commercial vehicles and 
tractors by “ brand ” and size, of ball and roller bearings 
(a “strategic” figure Britain does not ordinarily pub- 
lish), and of many types of earth-moving, agricultural 
and industrial plant and equipment. That is roughly the 
depth of coverage for most industries, though for 
some major sectors somewhat fuller details of materials 
consumed and of deliveries are also given. The volume 
also offers a large number of production indices and 
some of productivity in particular industries and groups 
of industries ; there are, too, some scrappy indications 
of the patterns of cost in one or two industries, though 
these will be much less useful to the foreigner. And it 
records one or two forms of Russian statistics that have 
intrigued technical experts in particular British indus- 
tries as being useful measurements hardly ever carried 
out in the West—in steel, for example, “ the coefficient 
of utilisation of useful volume of blast furnaces,” and 
the “ average daily take of steel per square foot of hearth 
floor in open-hearth furnaces ” (which reflect Russia’s 
logical emphasis on the productivity of its expensive 
capital equipment, not its cheap labour). 


w much of all this should the foreigner be pre- 
pared to take at face value ? The best advice one 
can get on that, probably, is from the Western official 
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Soviet Industry—Some Key Statistics 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 


1928 | 1940 | 1950 | 1955 | Units | 1928 | 1940 1950 | 1955 
Fuel & Power | | Vehicles | 
Coal and lignite mn. m, tons ; 165-9 | 261-1 | 391-0 Motor vehicles of all 
Crude oil “é . 31-1 | 37-9) 70-8 kind "000s : . 362-9 | 445-3 
G mn. cu. metres 3,388 | 6,180 | 10,355 : *6 | 107-8 
Electric power 000 mn. kWh . 48-3. | 91-2 | 170-1 -4 | 329-0 
Of which : | Motor cycles “1 | 244-5 
Hydro-electric .... . 5:1 12-7 23:1 Bicycles 3 | 2,883 -8 
Tractors (in terms of 
iron & Steel 15 h.p. units). ... | ° , 321-8 
: : ; , Main-line locomotives: | 
29-9 | 654 
: 14-9 | > | : ‘ 134 
Crude steel ; 18-3 | > . 194 
eee ey ; , Main-line rolling stock: 


Passenger 1,772 
Chems. & Fertilisers Good . 9 : 34°4 
Mineral fertilisers 3,027 | 
Caustic soda : 190-4 . 
95 per cent. soda ash.. 536 Earth-moving 
| Equipment 
' Building Materials | Ofahichs 
Commercial timber... | mn. cu. metres| 36: . ° ° With many buckets | 
at "000 ¢ — 8 ; 5 s With one bucket... | 
mns. ‘ — P NEE. kis n ccc siee 
Tractor scrapers 
Concrete mixers 
Mechanical graders ... 





Agricult. Machinery 
Tractor ploughs 

ne seeders 
Grain combines 3} ; Pry gaa 


5 . Linen 
Electrical Equipment Wool 
Steam and gas turbines | . , Silk e | ‘ae 
Hydro turbines....... ; ; , Artificial fibres ....... | '000 m. tons 
Generators : ' Stockings and socks... | mn. pairs 
For steam turbines . , 3,113-0 Leather footwear..... | * 
Elen hydro turbines . 1,413 Rubber footwear * 
ectric motors : Clocks and watches... mns, 
Of morethan 100 kW Radio and _ television 
_ less than 100 kW receivers 
Diesel engines -P. Domestic refrigerators 
Domestic washing 
machines a 
Domestic 
machines 286 175 
| 355-2 
812 
sc Confectionery 99 790 
Oil-well apparatus .... Soap (40% fatty equiva- 
Coal combines lent) 311 700 
Spinning machines .... 66 : Tinned and bottled 
goods (as stnd. tins). s 125 1,113 
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General Engineering 
Ball bearings 
Metal cutting machine 


Metallurgica! equipment i van F ‘ . 284 
Chemical 








OUTPUT OF METAL-CUTTING MACHINE TOOLS NEW KINDS OF EQUIPMENT 
(Number) (Number) 


] | | 


Average 
1928 | 1950 | 1955 | 1950 | 1955 |1950"195s 


1,056 


, Metal-cutting machine tools ....... 

Turning lathes Forging and pressing equipment.... 

Turret lathes Foundry equipment 

Automatic and semi-automatic Metallurgical and mining equipment 

Equipment for fuel industry 

Milling machines Power equipment . ; 

Senneintinsenndiines Electrical engineering equipment... 
: eo Transport and mechanical handling 

Boring machines equipment 

Planing machines 


Lorry and 
Shaping machines equipment 


Slotting machines Agricultural machinery 

Broaching machines Chemical and pumping and com- 

Grinding machines Sreneer SaUpenen: : 

Teshestndion exadecs Building and excavating machinery. . 
8 4 ; Woodworking and papermaking 

Vertical drilling machines .... equipment 

Radial drilling machines Equipment for light industry 

Others Equipment for food industry 
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and semi-official intelligence departments that have 
been engaged since the war upon this very task of 
gathering, compiling, and interpreting quantitative in- 
formation about the Russian economy. Britain has 
never employed the cohorts of economists and statis- 
ticians on this task that America does (until recently, 
it was something of a crystal ball job, painstakingly 
nosing out the possible implications of scrappy data 
reflecting often only minor facets of what one wanted 
to know). But it has some experts immersed in the 
task: and these are accepting much of the newly- 
published Russian data as releasing them to interpret 
facts, instead of spending so much of their time trying 
to guess what the facts might be. There are, inevitably, 
still a wide variety of statistical pitfalls ; but this, sum- 
marised and over-simplified, might represent their 
expert advice to the businessman wondering how far to 
take Soviet figures on trust : 

1. Where they are given in actual units for actual years 
—numbers of machines, for example, or tons—the Rus- 
sian figures tend to be as accurate as the Russians can 
make them (allowing for some pretty stupid initial re- 
porting from the factory-floor). 

2. Where they are given as percentage rises in unit 
production during short periods, they tend to be fairly 


reliable (but may indicate even worse recording of the 
original .facts). 


The Postmaster General has demanded and 
has gained tariff increases yielding {£42 million 
a year. Thus at heavy cost to his customers 
he will absorb fairly quickly the increases 

in his wage bill and defend his department’s 
reputation for orthodox finance. 


fast. It is barely 15 months since sharp tariff 
increases were announced to bring in an extra 

£123 million a year. This week the Postmaster General 
has introduced the most swingeing tariff increases in 
the department’s history ; they are to start in October 
and will, it is hoped, add £42 million a year, or about 
_ II per cent, to his department’s total revenue. To the 
extent that these increases represent the cost of keeping 
pace with inflation nobody can fairly blame the Post- 
master General for pressing for them, despite the 
obvious political apprehensions they were bound to 
cause at this hypersensitive moment. His duty is to 
secure an income that will recoup his outgoings. Any- 
thing less would imply a subsidy, open or concealed, 
and would promote further inflation. So Mr Marples’s 
announcement on Thursday hit users of nearly every 


A S nationalised industries go, the Post Office goes 


Postmaster’s Knock 
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3. Where they are given as combined production indices, 
it is not worth the ordinary person’s while to bother 
with them before 1950, owing to their outdated statistical 
base. Since 1950, when the Russians attempted to reform 
the quality of their statistical technique in compiling 
these indices, they are generally considered more reliable, 
though some Western experts still doubt their quality. 
(It was the suppression and selection of figures, not in- 
accuracy in what was published, that was the trouble: 
in general, the intelligence departments are seldom able 
to find Russian industrial statistics that have been 
definitely faked in the compilation.) 

4. Final notes: Russian technical definitions of units 
often differ considerably from Western and are seldom 
conterminous: and when the Russians calculate “ labour 
productivity,” they count in only “ productive workers ” 
on the actual factory floor. 

Thus cautioned, the business visitor to Russia has today 
a much better chance to size up his prospective—and 
prodigious—customer. This volume of Soviet indus- 
trial statistics is now available in London, but as yet 
only in Russian. On the opposite page The Economist 
presents a selection of these basic figures of Russian 
production for the industrialist who may want to con- 
verse intelligently (via Intourist) with his Russian 
Opposite number—a member, incidentally, as few 
British business visitors will fail to note, of a much 
more privileged class. 


service that the Post Office provides. Did he hit them 
in the right places and has he hit them too hard ? 

Britain’s senior nationalised undertaking has in the 
past often set the pace for the others. Blessed with 
charges that were low by international standards and a 
budget that was balanced by conventional accountancy, 
it began quietly tucking away additional sums to supple- 
ment the depreciation (based on historical cost) of its 
telephone equipment as early as 1946-47. In doing so 
it gave a lead both to private and to nationalised indus- 
try long before the business community as a whole saw 
that inflation was making mincemeat of statutory 
depreciation allowances. A cynic could argue that a 
government department paying neither income tax, 
profits tax, nor even motor vehicle duty had more room 
to do so than private industry. But the Post Office 
itself later went the whole way, as the1955 White Paper 
showed, to the replacement cost conception of deprecia- 
tion. In the reorganisation then set on foot, it was 
provided that the department should make a contribu- 
tion of £5 million a year to the Exchequer in recognition 
of the fact that the Post Office pays no taxes. 

At that point, Post Office budgeting and the struc- 
ture of its charges had been substantially modernised. 
Then followed two rounds of wage increases in about 
a year—first the Priestley Commission’s award to civil 
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servants intended to put their pay in line with rates in 
other occupations, and secondly the current bout of 
“economic” wage increases to civil servants and 
engineers. Some of the increases are back dated to July 
of last year ; some of the negotiations, indeed, are not 
yet finished. But the second round (with its corres- 
ponding additional pension liability) after taking account 
of £3 million of expected economies to add to {11 
million of net savings already made in six years, will cost 
the Post Office about £30 million this year and £33 
million next. For technical reasons (including the date 
of rendering telephone accounts) it is impossible to 
adjust charges until October 1st. The question is how 
fast the Post Office should now attempt to overtake that 
lost half-year ? Mr Marples’s decision is to look for 
£42 million in a full year—f£19 million from telecom- 
munications and £23 million from postal and remittance 
services—thus finding the necessary £63 million in 
about 18 months. 

This should swing the accounts from a deficit of 
£6.3 million after charging the £5 million payment to 
the Treasury in the year ended March, 1957, to a surplus 
of just over £10 million in 1958-59 and a cumulative 
surplus of about £5 million. In other words, two years 
hence the Post Office will be making too much money 
(after fully depreciating its assets)—if there is no 
further rise in its costs. The layman may suspect that 
the GPO’s costs will rise further; but it is a very 
different matter for the 
Postmaster General to 
assume, in effect, that infla- 
tion will go on, and to fix 
his charges as if he were 
entitled to opt out of the 
consequences. He is mak- 
ing an additional loading 
on the country’s costs by 
fixing charges above his 
current level of costs. The 
attractions for him are 
obvious (the Coal Board 
has seen them too in its 
recent increases) ; but he 
is a monopolist and his 
power should not be used 
to anticipate a further in- 
flation that others would 
be forced to carry. 


Mail :— 
Inland Letters .... 


Inland Postcards .. = 2d. 
Printed Papers .... 


Parcels 


Newspapers 


Foreign Letters.... 


Foreign Postcards . 23d. 


Foreign registration 6d. 


foreign postage. 


Remittance services :— 


Poundage on Postal Orders up to 6s. Od. to be increased. 
Poundage on Foreign Money Orders to be increased. 


Telegrams :— 


NEW POST OFFICE CHARGES 


Old Rate 
23d. for two ounces, 
then I}d. for two 
ounces, 


2d. for four ounces, 
then Id. for two 
ounces. 


2 Ib., Is. 4d.; 7 Ib., 
2s. 6d. 


2d. for six ounces, 
then Id. for six 
ounces. 


4d. for one ounce, 
then 2}d. perounce. 


In future mail to USA, Egypt, Burma, Israel and Jordan will pay 


Charge for foreign printed papers and parcels will also be increased. 
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the Hebrides as against a nearby address in central 
London and that, though logical enough in economic 
argument, is against a century of tradition. But the 
Post Office is, for all that, a vast agglomeration of 
businesses—banking, paying agencies, postal services, 
telephone renting and telegraph operating. If the 
broad departments at least are not kept self-supporting, 
there is no other regulator for their charges short of 
the maximum that the public (and the other govern- 
ment departments for which the Post Office is agent) 
can be forced to pay. Such a yardstick of what can 
be extracted has to be applied to one department—the 
inland telegraphs. No scale of charges is likely to 
enable the telegraph nowadays even to earn its depre- 
ciation, and in the end the telephone must carry it. 
For the rest, the rate increases, with a few notable 
exceptions, have been applied where losses are being 
incurred. Trunk calls have been spared ; they are the 
best money makers the Post Office has. Telephone 
rentals are again hit hard, although they were recently 
increased partly because they still make a loss and partly 
because the rate structure is itself out of date. There 
was an argument for cheap provincial telephones when 
the Post Office was looking for subscribers. Today it 
costs not less but slightly more to supply and service a 
telephone in the provinces than in London. So the 
differential is abolished and the provincial rental suffers 
an increase of no less than £3. In logic the differential 
between the business tele- 
phone rental and the resi- 
dential one might well have 
3d. for one ounce, been allowed to disappear, 
i tn on too, but here the Post 
ounces. Office has allowed a small 
24d. concession to expediency 
to remain. For a shared 
line the subscriber receives 
a bigger reduction—f2 
compared with {1 Ios. 
The residential _ tele- 
phone subscriber suffers 
more than his mere rental 
increase; he loses _ his 
ration of free calls. 
4d. Charges for private branch 
Is. Od. exchanges are increased, 
and local calls go up from 
24d. to 3d. This last 
change, however, is not so 
much a part of this pro- 


New Rate 


2d. for two ounces, 
4d. for four ounces, 
then Id. for two 
ounces, 


2 Ib., Is. 6d.; 7 Ib., 
2s. 9d. 

23d. for six ounces, 
then I}d. for six 


ounces. 


éd. for one ounce, 
then 4d. per ounce. 


N recent years the Post 

Office has made a 
serious attempt to align its 
charges with what each 
principal service costs. If 
the principle were carried 
to the limit, postage rates 
would reflect the extra 
costs of delivering a packet 


to a remote homestead in 


Home no change, Commonwealth ordinary raised from Is. 4d. per 
word to Is. 10d. per word. Overseas charges up 40 per cent. 
Telephone rentals :— 

Old Rate 

Business : London, £12 Os.; Big Cities, 
£11 10s. ; Provinces, £11 Os. £1 10s, 
reduction for shared line. 

Private: London, £10 Os.; Big Cities, 
£9 10s. ; Provinces, £9 £1 10s. reduction 
for shared line. 

Other Telephone :— 

Subscribers lose the allowance of free calls. Subscribers’ local 
calls up from 24d. to 3d. Substantial additional charges for Private 
Branch a Call-box short distance trunk and toll charges 
increased. 


New Rate 
All £14, £2 reduction 
for shared line. 


All £12, £2 reduction 
for shared line. 


gramme as a move towards 
the next. In January next 
the range of the 3d. call 
will be greatly extended, 
for it is part of a first step 
towards the GPO’s long- 
term policy of introducing 
trunk dialling with its 
promise of big eventual 
savings. Commonwealth 
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telegrams go up from Is. 4d. per word to Is. 10d. 
and foreign telegrams by about 40 per cent—a drastic 
decision that seems to imply that Cables and Wireless 
(the communications company, not the investment 
trust) needs additional revenue if it is to maintain its 
4 per cent dividend to the Treasury. 

Poundage on the cheaper postal orders has to be 
raised and the football pool punters will be the losers ; 
foreign money order poundage also rises, and through 
most of the range of postal services, the letter post, the 
foreign post, the newspaper post and some of the 
printed paper rates increases are enforced. They 
include raising the foreign letter post from 4d. to 6d. 
and the foreign postcard charge from 23d. to 4d. By 
far the most controversial and most vital of all these 
changes is the raising of the ordinary home and Com- 
monweath letter rate from 24d. to 3d. In all postwar 
tariff revisions the 24d. post has been spared on the 
ground that the service was profitable despite the fact 
that money is easy to raise that way. There is still a 
modest but rapidly shrinking profit of £2.8 million a 
year at 23d., so that the Post Office in strict logic might 
have spared it once again, but the prospect of finding 
over £12 million a year some other way looked uninvit- 
ing. Having yielded to the temptation the Post Office 
has retreated a long way. Not only does the minimum 
rate go up to 3d., but the rules of play have been 
adjusted much in favour of the Post Office. The rate 
will be 3d., not for two ounces, but for one. The next 
ounce (not two ounces) will cost an additional 14d., then 
the scale goes up at the old rate of 14d. for each two 
ounces ; all the heavier packets will be affected. More- 


INFLATION IN THE MARKETS 


The Chancellor and Gilt Edged 


RAY Silence not for the Chancellor, but from him. That 
P was the heartfelt wish of many in the City when Mr 
Thorneycroft’s round of speeches sent gilt-edged stocks 
down to new low points and for a moment even caused 
some of the avid buyers of industrial equities to reconsider 
their tactics. On Friday of last week the shake-out in indus- 
trials came ; it sent the Financial Times daily index of 
ordinary stocks down three points to 203.7 in a single day 
and in a single day it was over ; the climb was resumed 
on Monday. Government securities naturally took it more 
to heart. The decline went on steadily up to Tuesday of 
this week when the Financial Times index of government 
securities touched its lowest point ever at 80.43. Many 
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over the area to which the domestic postal rate applies 
has been drastically narrowed. At present it covers the 
British Commonwealth, the United States, Burmah, 
Jordan, Israel, Egypt, and Tibet. Those non-Common- 
wealth countries where the British flag once flew 
grant no reciprocity and are now surrendered even 
by the GPO. The threepenny postage will apply 
to the home country and the Commonwealth alone. 
In all these rate adjustments appropriate extra 
charges will also be raised against the other Govern- 
ment Departments. 

None of this will be popular. Even those who recog- 
nise the basic desirability of what the Postmaster 
General has done will wonder whether he has not gone 
too far. The history of economy in the GPO (though 
it is in part a history of deteriorating service) has been 
creditable ; but are there no faster ways of saving 
expensive manpower in its operations ? Its postal 
charges, even at the new levels, and its standards of 
service, will still look the international average in the 
face. And in relation to domestic prices the average of 
the inland postage at 150 per cent above prewar prices, 
and the telephone at 130 per cent above prewar levels 


_look reasonable. But the department will not be kindly 


received if it has to ask again for another increase within 
the next few years. This one is more than the bare 
minimum on which the Post Office could, for the 
moment, have got by, and the only justification for that 
will be a more vigorous policy of labour saving with the 
department, luckier or more far-sighted than some 
others, financing its agreed programme with a higher 
proportion of self generated capital. 


individual stocks were naturally also at the lowest points 
recorded—among them War Loan at 65% and Daltons at 
484. The table shows the shape of the movement. In the 
long-dated and 
medium-dated stocks 
the whole of the 
recovery made since 
the worst of the 

Suez crisis and pepe tn 
more has been lost. ai . 
In industrial equities " 
there have been sub- 
stantial net gains. 

It is not only the 
narrowest self- 
interest—the desire soll Fuad a 
for good markets 1956 1957 
and for profits rather * Gross redemption yield 


CHANGING YIELDS 


“THE ECONOMIST” 
INDICATOR 


24% CONSOLS 
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than losses—that causes so many in the City to doubt 
the wisdom of the Chancellor’s recent tactics. What 
is bad for the gilt-edged market is on occasion good 
for the economy. Even now it could with a semblance 
of reason have been argued that the sooner gilt- 
edged prices were shaken down to a level that truly evaluated 
Britain’s credit the sooner could recovery set in and 
investment in government stocks be resumed. The doubts 
centre rather about the wisdom of pinpointing the inflation 
without revealing the remedy, of advertising to the world 
the weaknesses of the British economy and taking its strong 
points for granted. The somewhat unconvincing course of 
sterling and the further significant advance in the premium 
on dollar stocks in London underline the point. The dollar 
premium touched 17} per cent (over $2.80) at one time on 
Wednesday compared with 133 per cent a week earlier. It 
has reached its highest point since the new restrictions came 
into force as investors returned to the search for Canadian 
stocks. 


A Rally at Last 


y Wednesday the immediate effects of the Chancellor’s 
B speeches seemed to have worn off. A substantial rally, 
but not a substantial volume of business developed in the 
gilt edged market. There were however a few buyers of the 
medium dated stocks who appeared to be serious investors. 
Consols at 49 showed a rise of 3. The Financial Times 
index of government securities rose 0.55 to 80.98 thus show- 
ing a net fall of only 0.83 on the week. Industrials also rose 

| } 
| Nov. 29, 
| 1956 


| % rise or 
| fall since 


| 
ay | 4 
| | Suez 


| 


March 
5 


ilt-edge 

Net Prices : 
Exchequer 2% 1960 
Conv. 44% 1962 . 

Savings 3% 60/70 . : | 
Savings 3% 65/75 . a | | | 
Transport 3% 78/88 65; | 3 
Brit. Gas 3% 90/95 .| j } 
Funds 31% 99/2004, 

War Loan 33% ... | 
Consols 25% 


FT Fixed Int..... 
Industrials 

Gross Prices : 
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Shell Transport ...! 

Turner & Newall .} 

Unilever 

Vickers 

Economist 
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—NUANWA— 


* Nearest Wednesday. 


though on balance The Economist indicator at 220.7 shows 
a fall of 4.3 on the week. In the end the yield on the indi- 
cator did not fall below that of 2} per cent consols and the 
three week bank holiday Account started with both gilt 
edged and industrials headed upwards. 


CREDIT EXPANSION 


Where is the Squeeze? 


AM glad to say,” Mr Thorneycroft told his audience on 
Wednesday last week, “ that since my request to the 
banks in April the figures [of advances] for April and May 
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- have shown a less disturbing trend, though I shall continue 


to watch the position in the months to come very closely.” 
In the month and a half that has already gone, from the 
clearing banks’ May make-up to end-June, advances rose 
by £81.3 million, an exceptionally large rise even in view 
of the usual end-June influences. More significant, since 
the beginning of the year advances have risen by £167 
million, despite repayments by the nationalised boards from 
Exchequer money of £52 million ; this represents an ex- 
pansion in advances to all other borrowers at between two 
and a half and three times the rate of the expansion in the 


LONDON CLEARING BANKS 


Change since 


May 15, End- Mid- 
1957 1956 1956 
£mn &mn 


Deposits 
“* Net ’’ depositst 
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* Italic figures beneath asset totals are percentages of published deposits. 

t After deducting items in the course of collection. 
first half of 1956. So much for the reiterated request. 

“Sometimes I am urged to end the credit squeeze.” 
Advances are only one form of deployment of bank money ; 
the measure of total bank credit is deposits. In 
the six weeks to the end of June the true deposits of the 
clearing banks rose by £184 million. Deposits are swollen 
by the same special influences as advances at the year-end 
and half-year end, but this was an exceptionally large in- 
crease—in fact, the largest ever recorded for this period. 
‘The net seasonal fall in true deposits in the first half-year, 
at £1413 million, compares with reductions of £202 million 
in the first half of 1956 and £386 million in 1955. In the 
past twelve months deposits have risen by £193 million—by 
nearly as much as they fell in the previous twelve months. 
The seasonally adjusted index compiled by Lloyds Bank 
stood in mid-1956 at 104.6 (1948=100), within one point 
of the nadir to which it had been reduced in November, 
1955; at the end of last month it stood at 107.9—a rise 


of 3.15 per cent on the year. So much for the credit 
Squeeze. 


Authorities Lose their Grip 


HY have the banks let up ? Much of the explanation 
lies in the heavier reliance by the Government on 


finance from floating debt. The increase in the sales of 
tender Treasury bills has increased the supply of bank 
credit to the public sector. Moreover, because bills and call 
money financing bills rank as liquid assets, they have pro- 
vided a safe base for an expansion of advances to the private 
sector. The banks today are not guided in their advances 
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policy by banking reasons alone ; but they would not be 
commercial institutions if their interpretation of the official 
request was not influenced by commercial considerations. 
The classification of bank advances for mid-May (the latest 
to be published) showed a significant rise in advances to all 
the groups outside industry and trade. 

The excessive reliance of Government financing on the 
banks is closely connected with the condition of the gilt- 
edged market. In the first few weeks of the year net sales 
of securities, on the buoyant market preceding the Bank 
rate reduction, were heavy, probably around £200 million, 
and this led to reductions in the banks’ deposits and liquid 
assets notably larger than in the previous year ; two banks, 
indeed, momentarily showed liquidity ratios below 30 per 
cent, which is conventionally regarded as a desirable 
minimum. Since the Bank rate reduction in early February, 
however, there has been virtually no net funding, and from 
mid-April to end-June bank liquidity and bank deposits rose 
more than seasonally. The average ratio is now at a com- 
fortable 33.4 per cent. 

To restore their grip on the commercial banks, the 
monetary authorities, since they have sensibly rejected com- 
pulsory and variable liquidity ratios, therefore need to sell 
more gilt-edged stock to the banks or the public, The 
banks themselves have shown no disposition to buy ; 
at this time last year Mr Macmillan as Chancellor 
exhorted the banks to buy more securities and thus 
make a voluntary reduction in their liquidity ratios. 
The clearing bank statement for the first two and a half 
weeks of July last year did indeed show a rise of £30 million 
in investments. But the method of exhortation has since 
worked no better here than elsewhere. At the end of June 
this year the banks’ total portfolios were up only £26 million 
on the year. Advances are for the banks a better risk. 


—INFLATION WEEK 


Sterling after Thorneycroft 


HE Chancellor’s anti-inflation speeches last week had 
T a poor reception in the exchange markets, and led to 
considerable selling of sterling. The authorities braked 
the fall which has carried the rate to $2.78%, but in doing 
so lost considerable amounts of dollars, particularly on the 
last two working days of last week. This week, however, 
some of the earlier bear selling has been covered and it is 
thought that the Exchange Equalisation Account may have 
regained later in the week some of the dollars previously 
lost. The authorities have also been losing EPU cur- 
rencies. The Deutsche Mark remains exceptionally strong 
and the rate against sterling has fallen to 11.673 which is 
near enough to the permissible lower limit of fluctuation 
(11.67;%) to have called for some official intervention. The 
strongest currency this week has been the Canadian dollar 
which appreciated to $2.64!& against sterling, the highest 
rate so far quoted, and to a premium of 5} cents against 
the US dollar—again the highest rate recorded. The prin- 
cipal force behind this appreciation of the Canadian dollar 
is the flood of capital still pouring into Canada from the 
United States and the Continent of Europe. 

There is now no net flow of capital from the United 
Kingdom. The new Exchange Control regulations, which 
restrict the purchase of dollar securities by British residents 
to securities already held by other British residents, have 
led to a further rise in the premium on dollar securities in 


_ London to 17} per cent. 
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The link between the dollar 
premium and the discount on security sterling remained 
severed. Security sterling this week has been held at about 
$2.68, representing a discount of little more than 4} per 
cent on the current official rate. Transferable sterling con- 
tinues in fair demand, mainly from Middle East quarters, 
but in spite of this has eased slightly from $2.7755 to 
$2.7745. The turnover in transferable sterling has increased 
considerably in recent weeks and it must now be a moot 
point whether transferable sterling is less widely used than 
Official sterling in the transaction of international trade. 


Coal and Transport Costs 


R. MAUDLING, speaking in the House of Commons for 
the Ministry of Power last Monday, effectively 
countered the views of his back bench critics on the infla- 
tionary consequences of the recent increases in coal prices. 
It was not, he argued, a case of the dog trying to catch its 
own tail. The recent increase of about 8 per cent in the 
price of coal would add one per cent to the costs of the 
British Transport Commission ; and the reflex action of a 
one per cent increase in transport costs would raise the 
delivered price of coal by about a quarter of one per cent. 
Of the constituents in the increase in transport costs on 
August Ist, nine-tenths have no connection with the latest 
increase in coal prices, and the full ten per cent increase in 
transport costs adds about 2s. 6d. (or some 24 per cent) to 
the delivered price of coal. This, in turn, to carry Mr Maud- 
ling’s exercise a step further, would add about a third of one 
per cent to transport costs. Obviously coal and transport 
costs are closely inter-related. But even if neither of the 
two industries attempted to absorb cost increases imposed 
on it by the other, the dog would catch its own tail fairly 
quickly. Higher coal and transport prices certainly affect 
prices in other industries, and in a few of them they are 
major elements of cost: and precedents in coal and trans- 
port wage awards set the conditions of wages in other 
industries, which in turn could have some comeback on 
wages and costs in coal and transport. 

Increases in the price of coal or transport could in prin- 
ciple be dealt with in one of three ways: absorbed both by 
industry and by labour ; passed on partly or fully in higher 
prices (leading to further wage demands) or demands for 
higher wages (leading to further price increases) ; or passed 
on with interest, using the increase in coal or transport 
prices as an excuse to recoup in addition other costs hitherto 
absorbed, or even to cover in advance increases in cost 
threatened but not yet incurred. This third path—passing 
on increased costs with interest—provides genuine cause for 
alarm. The Government’s policy could never be so power- 
ful as to induce all coal and transport consumers to absorb 
the latest price increases and pass on nothing. But it ought 
to be effective enough at least to deter industries from 
raising prices in anticipation of future increases in costs 
(thus automatically raising the target for wage claims). 
Again, the Government’s policy itself has made it more 
difficult for industry to raise money in the capital market ; 
must this be accepted as a complete justification for price 
increases specifically designed, at least in part, to wrest 
from consumers the funds needed for expansion? These 
are the places at which some dampening down of the infla- 
tionary spiral showed signs of taking effect a year ago. They 
are now the places to watch for the inflationary effects of 
the latest increases in coal, transport, gas, electricity and 
other industrial prices. 
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Almost a Plateau 


HE effort to hold prices down has been moderately 
successful in the past twelve months. Indices pub- 
lished by the Board of Trade show that prices of basic 
materials in June were only 0.4 per cent higher than a year 
ago, and as much as 3.6 per cent below the peak of last 
December. Late last year prices were boosted by the Suez 
crisis, and the subsequent reaction was accentuated by sharp 
falls in copper, lead and zinc. The lower price of copper 
is sharply reflected in the price index of materials used in 
electrical engineering ; in June this index was two per cent 
lower than in January and four per cent lower than a year 
ago. Prices of manufactures generally have risen at a much 
slower rate than in the second half of 1956. In June the 
index for all manufactures was 0.4 per cent higher than in 
January, whereas it was 2.3 per cent higher than a year ago. 
The rise in prices of chemicals and paper products has been 
limited, the indices being respectively 2.4 per cent and 1.2 
per cent higher than a year ago. Iron and steel prices, on 


the other hand, are six per cent higher. Imperial Chemical 
Industries, one of the major groups that joined the twelve- 
months’ price “freeze” in July last year, has since raised 
An early increase in iron and 


its prices of some products. 
steel prices is in prospect. 


MOVEMENTS IN WHOLESALE PRICES 

(Monthly averages : June 30, 1949= 100) 
June, Jan., June, 
1956 1957 1957 
Materials— 


Basic materials (excluding fuel and food). 155-2 160-8 155-38 

Used in mechanical engineering 176-3 183-4 181-3 

Used in electrical engineering 184-2 188 -4 180-6 

Used in building and civil engineering... 141-8 146-6 145-4 
166-0 171-1 


Products— 
All manufactures (excluding food and fuel) 135-4 138-0 
Chemical and allied products 139-0 142-1 
Iron and steel : 161-4 170-7 
Textiles (excluding clothing) 127-3 131-0 
Paper products 146-0 146-0 


Differences in the construction, weighting and coverage 
of indices in other countries have in the past inhibited the 
Board of Trade from comparing British price movements 
with those of our competitors. In the Board of Trade 
Fournal last week its statisticians venture “ the rather nega- 
tive conclusion that over the last twelve months there is 
little in the published information to indicate that the 
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types of equipment are the 
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pressure on the price structure has been significantly 
different in Britain, in the United States and in Germany.” 
Between June, 1956, and last April, it is stated, American 
prices of crude materials (including fuel and foodstuffs) rose 
by 23 per cent, whereas the British index of basic materials 
(which excludes fuel and food) rose by three per cent. The 
German index, which includes fuel and processed goods 
such as semi-finished steel, but excludes materials originating 
outside manufacturing industry such as natural textile 
fibres, rose by four per cent over the same period. The 
price indices of manufactures in the three countries, which 
again are far from comparable, also rose to a similar extent. 
In the United States and Germany they rose by about three 
per cent between June, 1956, and last April, compared with 
a rise of 23 per cent here. 


STEEL EXPANSION 


Plan and Practice 


LTHOUGH it is convenient to commit the ‘steel industry 
A to development programmes of about five years each 
—as in the 1957-62 plan that the Iron and Steel Board are 
to publish next week—the process of development must 
inevitably be continuous. Moreover, what gets built is not 
always exactly what the industry’s plan lays down—nor 
exactly when. Two major projects are being completed this 
summer, with the third plan about to appear, were 
mentioned not in the second plan of the industry, but in the 
first—though one has turned out to be a very different steel- 
works from what was originally suggested there. 

Dorman Long’s universal beam mill, which will be able 
to roll wide-flange heavy steel sections that have never yet 
been produced in Britain, was decided upon almost before 
the end of the war ; at that time it was intended to purchase 
a second-hand American mill. This became one of the 
projects that was not proceeded with under the first plan ; 
it was not until December, 1953, that the contract for a new 
universal beam mill was in fact placed—with United 
Engineering Company of Pittsburgh, though the actual 
dollar purchases represent only about ro per cent of the total 
cost. The plant should be rolling sections before the end of 
the year. This is a mill rolling orders of different shapes 
and sizes to a customer’s requirements—Dorman Long’s 
stock of section rolls alone will be worth about £1 million. 
The whole mill cost £18 million out of Dorman’s postwar 
programme, which when completed will have cost something 
of the order of £60 million. This discontinuous mill is 
likely in its way to be even more spectacular than, say, a 
continuous strip mill. For the change from one product 
to another will be made not by changing rolls but by lifting 
out the whole 250-ton mill, housing, rolls and all, with an 
overhead crane, and putting in another, already set up, in its 
place. 

Moreover, Dorman’s own designs of automatic hand- 
ling equipment on the roller tables where the sections are 
“ stored” while cooling, which allows the most elaborate 
selection of beams to make up different orders, are tre- 
mendously impressive. This mill, however, does not give 
the revolutionary advantages in cost over existing pro- 
cesses, when it is rolling more standard sizes and sections. 
that the strip mills did ; and it represents a heavy investment 
per annual ton. Its margin of profitability, at current prices 
for heavy steel, will therefore be much thinner than that 
obtainable from modernising sheet production. Dorman 
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The impressive exterior of the 
modern power station gives 
little indication of the cyclonic 
forces within, or of the urgency 
of its task. A new “battle for 
power” is on—electrical power, 
vital to our industrial progress 
in the next critical decades. 
New generating stations of 
advanced design are being built 
all over Britain; and 

ENGLISH ELECTRIC, with ‘ 5. a i} 
its great technical resources, | iil... oe 
is joining in this national ra 
effort by supplying plant for 
many of them. 





Shuttles flash through automatic 
looms—the busy tempo of 

our modern textile industry 
owes much to the electricity 
which gives it life. Besides 
playing its part in the 
generation and distribution of 
power, ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
supplies the equipment for 

its effective use in the factory: 
machine-drives, fusegear, 
rectifiers, electronic apparatus 
—these are some of the 
ENGLISH ELECTRIC products 
that are quickening the pulse 

of Britain’s industry. 


The ENG.LIsH ELEcTRic Company Limited, Queens House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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“..:LOCAL CONFLICT... 


Global war is not the Clausewitzian ‘continuation 
of policy by other means’ but the negation of all 
policy. It is inconceivable, therefore, that it could 
arise except by accident, from a local conflict which 
got out of hand. The deterrent against the local 
conflict is therefore the root of all deterrence.” 


THE TIMES, Sth April 1957 


So vast is the destructive power of the megaton bomb it could 
not be used unless the very existence of a nation was at 

stake. Yet between this extreme and peaceful coexistence a whole 
range of conflicts is possible—conflicts that do not justify 
weapons of mass destruction. Conventional force can be the 
only effective deterrent to local conflict—and a strong 

air force must be the first consideration. 


The GNAT light jet fighter has established a brilliant concept in 
modern air defence, avoiding the penalties of size, weight, 
bewildering complexity and staggering cost. Compared with the 
conventional fighter it has the same speed, better manceuvrability 
and greater operating height, coupled with the most advanced 
armament and equipment. As a modern tactical fighter the 
GNAT is the right aircraft, for the right job at the right time. 


FOLLAND 


€- 
Af 


LIGHT JET FIGHTER 


FOLLAND AIRCRAFT LIMITED . HAMBLE . SOUTHAMPTON . ENGLAND 
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Raising Scottish Output 


E second project now completed, Colvilles’ new 
“ greenfields site” steelworks at Ravenscraig, emerged 
from the proposal for a new works in Scotland on a deep- 
water site mentioned in the first plan. Colvilles never 
accepted the conception of a tidewater plant then put for- 
ward by the British Iron and Steel Federation. In that form, 
therefore, the project died. What was begun in 1954, during 
the second five-year development programme, was a new 
integrated steelworks using imported ore that is unloaded 
at a new ore termigal at Glasgow and transported in special 
big ore wagons about 17 miles to Ravenscraig, beside 
the company’s existing Dalzell and Lanarkshire Steel works, 
The company has asked that the new works should not be 
described in detail until it begins operations shortly ; but 
this week it announced plans for the next stage of develop- 
ment—Colvilles’ part in the third development plan. 
Ravenscraig is at present an iron and steel works without 
rolling facilities, and will supply ingots to the Dalzell 


works ; but the existing primary mill at that works has to- 


be replaced, and the next new mill will in fact be put down 
at Ravenscraig, where output of iron and steel is to be 
substantially increased. This will enable the company’s 
plate output to be raised to about 800,000 tons a year against 
the present 600,000 tons ; the company is also putting in 
a new alloy steel billet plant at its Hallside Works (the 
future of which had been uncertain), and increasing its 
output of steel castings. The schemes now completed at 
Ravenscraig and at the ore handling terminal have cost 
roughly £25 million ; Colvilles’ next stage will require the 
spending of some £32 million. 


UK TRADE 


Deficit Falls Sharply 


HE balance of British overseas trade improved last 

month. Though exports fell, imports fell even more 
and the trade deficit was nearly £22 million smaller than in 
May. The provisional returns show that exports amounted 
to £275.8 million fob, £27.1 million lower than the record 
total of the previous month ; re-exports fell by £1.7 million 
to £10.1 million. With imports down by no less than £50.5 
miltion to £324 million cif, the trade deficit was only £38 
million, far below the figures for the previous two months. 
The sharp fall in imports is surprising, for only a part of it 
can be attributed to the shorter month covered by the 
returns. It had been supposed that last month’s figures 
might reflect some doubling-up in arrivals, because ships 
r-routed through the Suez Canal would be arriving simul- 
taneously with those still taking the longer Cape route. In 
the event, the figures show no tangible effect of any such 
doubling-up. 

Thanks to the improvement in June, the first half of the 
year has closed on a more satisfactory note. Exports in this 
period averaged £281.2 million a month, six per cent more 
than in the first half of 1956. Imports averaged {350.1 
million a month, an increase of six per cent, whereas in 
the first five months they were nearly nine per cent up on 
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Long could probably not have afforded to put it in except in 
partial replacement of other mills ; and great efficiency will 
be needed in operating it—and in selling its new products— 
to make it pay. 


the same months of last year. About one-quarter of the 
increase in imports is estimated to represent cargoes that 
would have arrived last year, but for the closing of the canal. 
That distortion exaggerates the trade deficit, too. While the 
apparent deficit of £57.3 million a month shows an increase 
of £63 million, the real deficit was probably only a little 
higher than in the first half of last year. The comparison of 
volume, on the other hand, is much less favourable. 


UNITED KINGDOM TRADE 


(£ million—monthly averages or calendar months) 








Re-. | Exports 
Imports | Exports | Trade 
cif. | fo.b. | &*POrts | geficie | to North 
f.o.b. | Americat 






1956 Ist quarter... 328-3 258-3 13-6 56-4 28-5 
aa « 330-6 272-0 13-1 45:5 37-2 
we 312-3 247-2 9-0 56-1 31-6 
4th ss, 325-2 279-9 13-0 32-3 35-5 
1957 Ist quarter 352-7 278-8 13-0 61-0 32-0 
2nd , * 347-4 283-6 10-1 53-6 38-6 
BER os kkecces 349-7 272-2 8-6 68-9 42:6 
Pie cnaeceses 374°5 302- 11-8 59-8 38-8 
MP cascces 324-0 275-8 10-1 38-0 34:4 





t Excludes £294 million worth of silver bullion repaid to the United 


States. * Provisional. 


Unofficial estimates are that exports rose in volume by 
roughly three per cent in the first half of the year, only half 
as much as the rise of six per cent between the first halves 
of 1956 and 1955. Imports, after allowing for the distortion 
due to the closing of the canal, probably rose in volume by 
about 13 per cent, almost the same rate of increase as in the 
first half of 1956. 


STANDARD MOTOR 


A Tight Offer 


HE long standing arrangement between Standard Motor 
- and Massey-Harris-Ferguson by which Standard made 
Ferguson tractors is now to become a more solid union if 
the Massey-Harris offer to buy the remaining four-fifths of 
Standard ordinary stock it does not already own goes 
through. It is easy to make out the mutual advantages 
of such a marriage : Massey-Harris would feel freer to con- 
centrate more of its manufacturing in this country, while 
Standard, assured of the continuance of its car and other 
lines and of its existence as a separate entity as a subsidiary 
of Massey-Harris, may have easier access to capital funds. 
Representatives would be exchanged between the two 
boards, and the new relationship would in this way be a 
“ natural development ” of the old. 

But it is less easy to be so sure that the terms of the 
offer are as desirable. Massey-Harris are offering one unit 
of its common stock for every eight ordinary stock units of 
5s. in Standard, plus a cash payment of 1s. 6d. for each 
5s. unit. At Wednesday night’s closing price of $16 for 
Massey-Harris common stock in London, this is worth 
gs. 6d. for each Standard unit. This is more than Standard 
have fetched except in 1955. On Wednesday morning 
before news of the offer reached the market they stood at 
8s. and they closed on Thursday at 8s. 83d., after reaching 
gs. on Wednesday night after the announcement. Massey- 
Harris own just over 5} million of the 27.71 million 
Standard ordinary stock units (the preference shares are 
not affected by the offer), and the other stockholders have 
not been given much information about the present state of 
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their company’s fortunes. The new tractor line at Banner 
Lane on which Standard has spent £43 million is only now 
approaching full output, and according to Lord Tedder the 
company has made “ substantial profits ” in the last months 
of its current financial year which ends in August. This 
offer for a company that is pulling out of a difficult period, 
and which makes cars as well as tractors, appears to be on 
the tight side. 


INDIAN FINANCE 


No Government Loan for India 


ISTINGUISHED visitors from India recently in London 
D to discuss the problem of financial assistance have 
returned home empty-handed. Great care was taken by Mr 
Nehru and Mr H. M. Patel, the Principal Secretary to the 
Ministry of Finance, to do no more than prospect for the 
possibilities of a sterling loan with which to eke out India’s 
depleted sterling balances. There was no hard and fast 
request for such a loan and, therefore, no courting of a 
definite refusal. It was, however, generally made known that 
India would like a loan of £200 million which would be 
enough to cover the balance of payments deficit for the next 
twelve months. 

In the absence of any solution of the vexed question of 
India’s trustee status as a borrower in the London market 
no public issue was possible ; indeed, no issue approaching 
this figure would be feasible in the London capital market, 
unless the Government departments were in effect to under- 
write it, which is unthinkable. So it was suggested that 
the amount might be made available through a Government 
to Government loan. That possibility was also ruled out in 
informal conversations. There are several specific projects 
for raising capital in Britain in connection with individual 
projects, including the erection of a forging plant and elec- 
trical works in India. In each of these India is asking for 
long-term credit ; some extending to nine years. Since the 
Export Credits Guarantee Department is unwilling to stretch 
its facilities beyond five years and since an ECGD guarantee 
is a prerequisite of any such arrangements, difficulties are 
being experienced even in these cases. 

Since India has failed to get a response to its suggestions 
for a large long-term loan, it must be assumed that the next 
step will be a running down of its sterling balances to a 
point at which some amendment of India’s central banking 
statute will be required. India is now very close to its 
minimum reserve ratio of 400 crores of rupees or £300 
million. Under the present act it can reduce this to 300 
crores by invoking the plea of special urgency, and thus free 
2 further £75 million of sterling balances. To draw them 
down below £225 million would need new legislation which 
some Indian Ministers would be prepared to support on the 
argument that “ steel works in India are a better reserve for 
the currency than Treasury bills in London.” Whether this 
argument would carry the same conviction to investors in 
New York and Zurich if India should in due course have to 
make appeals there is another matter. 

Some of the immediate needs of India’s Five Year plan 
are to be satisfied by a World Bank loan in four currencies ; 
$24 million in Japanese yen, $19.1 million in sterling, $11.2 
million in Italian lire and $35.7 million in US dollars and 
various European currencies. These loans totalling $90 
million are required for the programme of modernising and 
extending the Indian railway system. They all run for 15 
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years and bear interest at 5% per cent, including the 1 per 
cent commission which is to be allocated to the Bank’s 
special reserve. For the time being the financing of India’s 
Second Five Year Plan has come down to a hand-to-mouth 
basis. 


LOCAL LOANS CHARGES 


Local Authorities Squeezed 


HE. Treasury has raised the rates at which the local 
T authorities will borrow, when that rare privilege is 
granted, from the Public Works Loan Board. At the same 
time the rate at which the nationalised industries borrow 
from the Treasury has been increased. The new long term 
rate at which all of them borrow, except the airlines, goes up 
by 3 per cent to 5} per cent, while the seven-year loans for 
the airlines go up by } per cent to §4 per cent. Local Loans 
Fund rates were last revised on February 16th, about the 
time of the reduction of Bank rate: 

Feb. 16th July 13th 
per cent per cent 

Loans up to 5 years 5t 5 

- » 5 years to IS years $ 6 

» over I5 years ! 5} 
On the basis of the present policy of keeping Local Loans 
Fund rates (that is, rates for new lending, for existing con- 
tracts are not varied) in line with market rates, the present 
increase is neither excessive nor premature. It again raises, 
however, the problem of what for this purpose “ the 
market” is. No local authority issues of Stock Exchange 
securities can be made at this moment. Is it the yield obtain- 
able from an existing local authority stock bought through 
the market ? Or is it the current borrowing rate in the 
mortgage market ? Increasingly the tendency is to try to 
pay attention to both. The present rates however remain 
below those ruli.z in the mortgage market, where funds are 
inadequate for the demand and rates are firm. 


End May End June Now 


per cent per cent per cent 
Temporary Money (7 days) 5 5 5 


“ » (3 months).... 53 53 
Mortgages up to 5 years 63- } 
— ye 6 -61 
” 54- 3 

In the temporary money market the supply of funds 
though not excessive is much larger than in the mortgage 
market and there is no doubt that councils unable to satisfy 
their needs either in the mortgage market or with the Public 
Works Loan Board are turning there for temporary finance 
until they can fund their borrowing into a mortgage. Some 
of them are also raising sums with distinct success by public 
advertisement often at rates in the neighbourhood only of 
5+ per cent. Both the rates for temporary money in the 
market and those used by councils seeking funds by public 
advertisement are below those offered by top rank hire 
purchase finance houses, as they should be for trustee 
borrowers. But although the appeal is different, there is an 
area of competition. 


‘“ over 20 


CUSTOMS AND EXCISE 


Jet-Propelled Procedure 


T is a remarkable tribute to the Customs and Excise 
I that the most serious criticism which emerged from 
the recent report of the Select Committee on Estimates 
dealt with certain cumbersome points of procedure. On 
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FOR THE 
WORLD’S 
WORK 


YALE 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


LIFT 
TRUCKS 


THROUGHOUT THE WORLD YALE INDUSTRIAL LIFT TRUCKS KEEP CARGO ON THE MOVE 
... OPEED SHIPMENTS 


Wherever you see Yale trucks at work, notice how all types of materials are 
moved quickly, safely and with a minimum of effort. Bales, drums, crates, 
coils—no matter what type of cargo must be handled—there is a Yale truck 
suited for the job. This means a smoother flow of goods between warehouse 
and loading dock . . . faster loading of ships and freight cars . . . more work 
volume per day ... savings in handling costs up to 50%. 

Find out how Yale trucks can save you time, effort and money by meeting 
your specific handling needs. The Yale line of petrol, electric, diesel and hand 
trucks is the world’s most complete, and includes the most advanced lift truck 
features developed by Yale engineering and research. Yale materials handling 
equipment—famous for uniformly high quality wherever built—is available 
in currencies of the Free World. Contact your Yale representative. 








YALE’ INDUSTRIAL LIFT TRUCKS 


* REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


Manufacturing Plants: VELBERT RHLD., GERMANY ¢ WEDNESFIELD STAFFS, ENGLAND 
and PHILADELPHIA. PA., U.S.A. 









THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. : FENWICK S 
CHRYSLER BLDG., N.Y., U.S.A. Licensed Manufacturer: Sy Sa Pe ee ee 


and BARCELONA, SPAIN 














Abridged Particulars 


MUFULIRA COPPER 
MINES LIMITED 


Application has been made to the Council of The Stock 
Exchange, London, for permission to deal in and quotation for 
£7,000,000 63 per cent. Debenture Stock 1967-82 of Mufulira 
Copper Mines Limited. 


Abridged particulars of a placing by 


PHILIP HILL, HIGGINSON 
& CO. LIMITED 


and 


N. M. ROTHSCHILD & SONS 
of 
£7,000,000 6? per cent. Debenture Stock 1967-82. 


1. The Stock will be secured by a Trust Deed in favour of 
The Prudential Assurance Company Limited, as Trustees for 
the Stockholders. The Stock will be payable in four instal- 
ments each of £24 10s. Od., on 22nd July, 1957, ist July, 1958, 
Ist July, 1959 and Ist July, 1960. Each instalment will be 
treated as a payment up at the rate of £25 per £100 nominal 
of Stock. 


2. The Stock will carry interest at the rate of 6} per cent. 
per annum on the amount for the time being paid up on the 
Stock. In addition, the Company will pay further interest on 
the amount for the time being paid up on the Stock during 
the period to and including 30th June, 1960 at the following 
rates :—3 per cent. per annum from 15th July, 1957 to 30th 
June, 1958; 1 per cent. per annum from Ist July, 1958 to 
30th June, 1959 and 4 per cent. per annum from Ist July, 
1959 to 30th June, 1960. 


3. The Stock will be redeemable by a cumulative sinking 
fund commencing in the year ending 30th June, 1962, operating 
by purchase or by drawings and calculated to redeem the 
whole of the Stock by 30th June, 1982. Any Stock remaining 
outstanding on 30th June, 1982 will be repaid at par, together 
with accrued interest, on that date. 


4. The issue is being made to finance part of the capital 
expenditure incurred in connection with the programme to 
increase the copper producing capacity of the Company from 
100,000 to 155,000 long tons per annum. 


5. The annual average of the Company’s profits for the 
five years to 30th June, 1956, was £10,198,060 which would 
be sufficient to cover the gross interest of 6} per cent. per 
annum on £7,000,000 of the Stock over 21 times. 


6. The net assets of the Company as shown in the Balance 
Sheet as at 30th June, 1956, amounted to £18,610,808. The 
net proceeds of the present issue are estimated at £6,717,000. 


Full particulars of the Stock may be obtained from: 
The Company’s London Registrars, Selection Trust Limited, 
Selection Trust Building, Mason’s Avenue, London, E.C.2 ; 
Philip Hill, Higginson & Co. Limited, 34, Moorgate, London, 
E.C.2; and N. M. Rothschild & Sons, New Court, St. 
Swithin’s Lane, London, E.C.4. 
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High-pressure 


The higher the pressure and temperature the higher the 
thermal efficiency attainable in a boiler. With thirty years’ 
experience of large power station and industrial steam 
plant, Simon-Carves have for some years been developing 
designs for extra-high-pressure forced-circulation boilers 
capable of steaming at ‘ super-critical ’ pressures, with a 
marked increase in thermal efficiency and many other 
advantages. They are now building for the Steel Company 
of Wales the first such plant in Britain, which will generate 
240,000 Ib per hour of steam at 3,300 Ib per square inch 
and 1060°F with re-heat to 840°F—the most advanced 
steam conditions ever commercially used in this country. 


research and 
development 


Dudley Foundry Co Ltd 
Thos. Adshead & Son Ltd 
Sandholme Iron Co Ltd 
Metal Laundries Ltd 
Tyresoles (Overseas) Ltd 
Tyre Products Ltd 

and overseas companies 


Simon-Carves Ltd 

Simon Handling Engineers Ltd 
Henry Simon Ltd 

Huntington, Heberlein & Co Ltd 
Chemical Engineering Wiltons Ltd 
Turbine Gears Ltd 

Simon Engineering (Midlands) Ltd 


ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS AND CONTRACTORS TO WORLD INDUSTRY 


re ine RL TT RN 
HS294 
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the whole, the Committee decided that the Customs and 
Excise did a difficult and unpopular job with the minimum 
of friction ; its members were “ impressed by the relation- 
ship between traders and the representatives of the depart- 
ments associated with them, and they heard many commen- 
dations.” But methods that serve to levy duty at docks, 
distilleries, and oil refineries do not work well at airports. 
As the speed of civil aircraft rises to the 500 mph of the 
jet, these deficiencies become increasingly obvious. They 
rarely affect passengers, who are commonly jet-propelled 
through the customs area at London Airport at such speed 
that they almost feel cheated out of an ordeal that is every 
traveller’s right, but freight shippers feel them fully. 

It is difficult to pin-point any one fault. The general 
criticism, that methods used for sea transport are too slow 
for air transport where quick handling is the key to the 
whole operation, is made up of an accumulation of small 
irritations. Each minor incident and each unnecessary 
movement adds to the tally of time lost ; the total amounts 
to a formidable brake on the movement of air freight in 
and around British airports. 

The customs officers on the spot are the first to admit 
that this is so. They, after all, are the men who have to 


scramble through this anachronistic procedure at the double. 
But it is not only procedure and paperwork ; the placing 
and design of the buildings at London airport add, in their 
view, to the delays in freight handling. If customs officials 


Record Business at Lloyd’s 
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are right in believing that the lay-out of London Airport 
precludes any possibility of a free port area being estab- 
lished, there is a fault in the master plan as well as in 
customs procedure. 


RAILWAYS 


A Charge of Laxity 


TRONG criticism of the Transport Commission’s methods 
S of purchasing supplies from outside firms brought an 
unexpected twist of usefulness to last week’s debate in the 
House of Commons on the Commission’s latest annual 
report. At the end of a very ordinary discussion that 
followed all the usual lines, Mr G. R. Strauss, a former 
Labour Minister of Transport, devoted a considerable part 
of his speech to a charge that in effect asserts that the Com- 
mission has been culpably negligent about utilising the full 
strength of its purchasing power in bargaining with its 
industrial suppliers. Since then the criticism has been taken 
up more widely and the principal figure in the argument, 
Mr E. L. Gethin, who for two years until last April was 
Supplies and Production Adviser to the Commission, has 
been spelling out the charge in more detail. The main 
gravamen of his case is that too much reliance has been 
placed upon technical details in placing outside contracts 
and not enough attention has been paid to ordinary com- 





storms. The seven years’ accounts for 
which returns have been made to the 
Board of Trade by Lloyd’s under- 
writers confirm the skill with which 


| Page year the premiums (net of 
commission) received by Lloyd’s 
underwriters for marine, aviation, fire 
and accident insurance rose by £14.6 
million to a new record of £243.4 
million. If the gross non-life premium 
income of the ins rance companies is 
taken at over £700 million, Lloyd’s 
underwriters continued to do about 
one-third of all the non-life business of 
British insurers throughout the world. 

Lloyd’s 1954 account was closed at 
the end of last year with an aggregate 
balance in hand of £15.8 million. Each 
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account is kept open for three years 
and then closed by charging to claims 
either estimated outstanding liabilities 
or re-insurance premiums to cover 
them. The surplus from marine and 
aviation insurance underwritten in 
1954 was maintained at {11.4 million 
(£11.8 million was left in the 1953 
account). But fire and accident insur- 
ance profits slumped from £13.1 million 
to £4.4 million, mainly as a result of 
large claims in the first year of the 
account for damage caused by excep- 
tionally severe North American wind- 
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they select risks. Only the 1950 and the 
1954 accounts show a lower rate of 
profit than that earned by the insurance 
companies on their non-life business. 

The two open accounts at Lloyd’s 
of 1955 and 1956 should yield a reason- 
able profit, although the heavy claims 
paid by the London market when the 
Andrea Doria and the Stockholm 
collided last July have left their mark 
on Lloyd’s marine experience as well 
as on that of the insurance compahies, 
and the 1956 aviation account got off 
to a bad start. 
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* Largely fire and accident insurance. 
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mercial considerations; that, for instance, competitive 
tendering has not been used as often as was practicable. 

The Commission has responded by preparing a full report 
for the Minister, who already has one from Mr Gethin. A 
policy argument inside the Commission at the end of last 
year, which led to Mr Gethin’s departure, has thus now 
been brought into a wider arena, and it is up to Mr Watkin- 
son and the Commission to satisfy the public with an 
effective reply. To be convincing it must show that the 
charge is ill-founded or that any necessary changes have 
been put into full effect. Whether the Commission’s pur- 
chasing methods are noticeably worse than those of other 
state boards faced with price rings among their suppliers 
would also be a valuable line of inquiry. Lord Citrine has 
extolled the virtues of price maintenance—and price fixing 
has certainly been known among suppliers of electrical 
equipment. 


COAL OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


The Cost of Uncertainty 


OTAL stocks of coal, which now exceed 25 million tons, 
cr. are nearly 53 million tons higher than they were at 
this time last year. This rise has enabled Britain to under- 
take to export to the Continent an additional 300,000 tons 
of steam-raising small coals in the second half.of 1957, and 
to give some assurance of continuity of exports of this type 
of coal over a longer period. Set beside an increase of 
53 million tons in stocks over the last year, the new export 
rate, which will rise from the present 750,000 tons to 
900,000 tons a quarter, does not seem over ambitious. But 
this is only another example of the National Coal Board’s 
big dilemma: is the future rate of coal output sufficiently 
certain for the Board to risk making the long term commit- 
ments on which the continental buyers insist ? 

Stocks have continued to rise, not because output has 
risen, but because coal consumption during June and early 
July has fallen faster than output. Output has dropped 
sharply since the bonus shift conditions were abolished on 
June 1st, and voluntary absenteeism was over 60 per cent 
higher in the second week of July than in the corresponding 
week last year. With union demands for the 40-hour week 
in the offing the Board cannot be sure of enough coal to 
raise its commitments at home to supply the Central Elec- 
tricity Authority’s generating stations, to guarantee more 
exports, and to preserve a stock level adequate to support 
an increase in industrial production—all at the same time, 


BUILDING SOCIETIES 


No Profits Tax Concession 


N the end the Chancellor did not make the amendment 
I on the Report stage of the Finance Bill for which the 
building societies hoped and an opposition amendment that 
would have reduced their profits tax burden was defeated. 
If the opposition had not tabled its amendment, and support 
for the building societies’ case (which had found favour with 
the Royal Commission) had been left to sympathisers on 
both sides of the House, the result might have been better 
for the societies. As it is, they must be content with the 
Chancellor’s promise to try to alleviate their burden of 
profits tax, and those of the co-operatives and nationalised 
industries, in the next budget. That decision will have 
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important effects on building society balance sheets as this 
year develops. . 

If the margin between interest charged on mortgages and 
interest paid to shareholders was already inadequate it will 
become just a shade more so now that the composite rate of 
income tax that the societies pay on behalf of their members 
has risen from §s. 4d. in the £ to §s. 6d. That rise repre- 
sents only the fact that on the average pay packets have been 
better filled ; there was neither an increase in the standard 
rates of tax nor a fresh sample drawn from the societies. 
Naturally the societies that grow the fastest will suffer the 
greatest encroachment on their reserve ratios. Half-yearly 
figures of the Co-operative Permanent illustrate the problem. 
The society has enjoyed what may well turn out to have 
been a better than average experience in the half-year ended 
June 30th ; total assets rose by £9.9 million to £153.6 
million and receipts from investors at £18.6 million com- 
fortably exceeded withdrawals of {11.2 million. © That 
enabled the society to lend on mortgage £12.8 million 
against {11.1 million in the corresponding half of last year. 
It could with ease have lent more, given the funds. Liquid 
assets have also been maintained at the satisfactory figure 
of 15.54 per cent to total assets. What has happened to the 
reserve ratio in consequence of that growth ? It seems 
certain that the ratio, which was 3.2 per cent at the end of 
1955 and 3.0 per cent at the end of 1956, must fall below 
3 per cent this year. Only a widening of the margin between 
interest charged and interest paid could reverse that trend. 


CINEMAS 


Television Makes its Mark 


HE fall in cinema attendance and profitabilty will not 

be halted by last April’s reduction in the entertain- 
ment duty. The levy upon exhibitors to aid film produc- 
tion is going up, so are other costs, and new gimmicks in 
film showing will not draw back to every cinema the 
audience it has been losing to television. The reduction 
may provide a temporary relief, but though Associated 
British Picture was able by taking special steps to main- 
tain its cinema profits last year before the duty was cut, 
its chairman, Sir Philip Warter, does not see this being 
done again this year. Last year’s results were achieved 
only by closing 18 more cinemas, by raising the price of 
seats at some of the remaining 375, and by postponing 
some maintenance work. The installation of wider screens 
may have helped too, but that programme, which cost 
£850,000, has now been completed. 

If the year to March 31st was only slightly less difficult 
for the exhibiting side of the Corporation’s business, it was 
a much better year for its other activities. Trading profits 
for the group as a whole rose from £2 million to £2} 
million, but after paying the same ordinary dividend of 
20 per cent, and £235,000 more tax, making £1,163,000 
for the year, it was still only able to plough back £322,000 
net, just £180,000 more than in the previous year. The 
Corporation makes films at Elstree, which “ had the busiest 
year since the war,” and its subsidiary, Associated British 
Pathe which distributes films and makes Pathe News, Pathe 
Pictorial, and now television commercials, showed a 
“marked increase ” in profit. 

The impact of television on the group is two-fold now 
that it has gone into that business itself. Two films were 
made for that medium at Elstree and special facilities have 
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BEHIND THE ORGANISATION of Richard Costain 
Limited is a continuing history of more than 90 years 
of progress and expansion. The tradition of quality, 
service and rapid construction has been fostered 
throughout the years and has spread to the far 
corners of the earth, embracing every type of project 
in the contracting field. 
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been set up there. But the biggest benefit to last year’s 
results came from the 96 per cent owned ABC Television 
which has the weekend contracts in the Midlands and 
North. A “ satisfactory” profit was made in its first full 
year against a loss of £100,000 in the previous initial 
period. This hedge for a cinema corporation may have 
paid off rather earlier than expected, but though Sir Philip 
Warter hopes that better still television results will offset 
the further probable decline in cinema profits and make 
for a satisfactory current year, commercial television has 
still to emerge from its proving stage. 


JUTE IN DUNDEE 


A Little Less Protection 


HE British Government has drawn part way back from 
ih its policy of protecting the Dundee jute industry 
against competition from cheap Indian goods. As from last 
Thursday, the Jute Control has been selling certain types 
of imported hessian cloth at prices seven per cent below 
the controlled prices of similar Dundee-made goods. The 
control, which was set up during the war, is the so‘e buyer 
of the bulk of Britain’s imports of jute goods. It buys what 
cannot be supplied from Dundee, and sells those goods at 
the higher prices of the hdme product. This “ mark-up ” 
has latterly been as high as 40 per cent ; now it becomes a 
fixed rate of 30 per cent. The items concerned are stan- 
dard Calcutta goods—r1o oz 40 inch and 11 oz 45 inch 
hessians—and account for the bulk of Britain’s imports. 
Between one-quarter and one-fifth of the output of Dundee 
may be directly affected by the reduction in prices of these 
goods, and the indirect effects may be more widespread. 

The President of the Board of Trade explained that the 
past arrangements had penalised consumers of jute sacks, 
and had encouraged the use of substitutes. This was caus- 
ing concern to the makers and users here, and also to India 
and Pakistan. “ It would not be realistic to allow this state 
of affairs to continue.” He did not point out that India and 
Pakistan are by treaty guaranteed free entry into the British 
market, nor touch on the problem of how Britain could 
eventually give free entry to goods from the European free 
trade area while continuing to discriminate against Commun- 
wealth suppliers. The government rightly takes the view 
that Dundee must diversify its manufacturing interests, and 
it is ready to help. Sir David Eccles said that efforts to 
attract new industries to Dundee would be increased. Any 
reasonable requests for the leasing of additional factory space 
would be met and in appropriate cases loans would be made 
available under the Distribution of Industry Acts. The 
import of his statement will not be lost on Lancashire, 
which is still pleading for protection against imports of 
cotton textiles from India and Hongkong. 


THE RAYON GIANT 


Turnover Up, Profits Down 


OURTAULDS’ shareholders will welcome the news of 
C recovery in the total’ value and volume of the parent 
company’s turnover in the first three months of the new 
financial year (compared with April-June, 1956), tinged 
though it must be with disappointment that continued rises 


in costs have meant a further squeeze in profits. But the 
reduction in profits, as Sir John Hanbury-Williams showed 
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in his chairman’s speech this week, has been largely offset 
by better results from some of the subsidiary and associated 
companies. British Celanese, which was absorbed by 
Courtaulds last month, has also increased its turnover and 
suffered a decline in profits. Courtaulds has concluded that 
it should not issue full statements of results quarterly or 
half-yearly. Sir John points out that trading conditions in 
the textile industry can change so quickly that such state- 
ments might be misleading. Instead he is including in his 
annual statement a short survey of conditions since the end 
of the financial year, and brief comments on trading opera- 
tions will continue to be given when the interim dividend is 
announced. Capital commitments of the parent company 
exceeded £5 million at the end of March, and further sums 
will be required. The company will continue to try to 
finance expenditure out of earnings, but Sir John added, “I 
cannot guarantee that the necessity to obtain fresh capital 
will not one day arise.” 

Turning to the merger with British Celanese, Sir John 
said that the board had not been unmindful of possible 
charges of monopoly, with the two companies accounting for 
roughly 85 per cent of the viscose and acetate yarns and 
fibres produced here. His answer is that these products are 
in competition with natural fibres and also with the pure 
synthetics—some of which are not at present made by 
Courtaulds—and eventually they will be in free competition 
with the products of other companies within the European 
free trade area. The board also considered the advantages 
to some sections of the British textiles industry if the two 
companies jointly rationalised the production and marketing 
of acetate fibres, and felt that economies could be made in 
the weaving and knitting divisions of both. Finally, com- 
bination might offer better opportunities in the free trade 
area. Sir John revealed that working parties of the two 
companies are advising on a plan of rationalisation, and 
while it is believed that substantial economies can be made, 
he warns shareholders not to expect immediate and spec- 
tacular results. As far as could be judged at present, British 
Celanese would retain its identity. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The new nuclear power company formed this week by 
the Hawker Siddeley Group Ltd. and John Brown & Co. 
Ltd., is yet another step—following its acquisition of the 
Brush group and its several new Canadian ventures—in the 
Hawker Siddeley group’s drive to diversify and reduce its 
dependence on aircraft. Problems of marine propulsion 
are to be the first concern of the new joint company, but 
“‘ many other interesting nuclear projects ” may follow. The 
directors of Hawker Siddeley think it likely that the first 
nuclear-powered vessel will be an oil tanker of over 60,000 
tons deadweight. 

. * . 


The surcharge of Is. 2d. a cwt on sugar has been 
suspended and the Sugar Board is making distribution 
payments of 4s. 8d. a cwt to payers of sugar duty. 


* * * 


The firm of Blackwell and Co. has resumed business as 
jobbers in the oil share market, including Canadian oil 
shares on their book, following the dissolving of the merger 
of the firm with Akroyd and Smithers, jobbers in gilt- 
edged, which took place two years ago. 
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JOHNNIES AND CENTRAL 
MINING 


T is not boom time in Kaffirs. Inves- 

tors may be keen on industrial equities, 
but they are not at all concerned to hedge 
their currency risks by buying gold 
shares, even though gold output in South 
Africa is rising to new records and the 
mines, some of them with uranium 
profits to boot, are paying better divi- 
dends. Mining finance and management 
are paying bigger dividends too. 


Johannesburg Consolidated Investment 
Company shows a profit before tax of 
£2,469,266 in the year ended June 30th, 
against £2,292,643. In the previous year 
substantial investment depreciation plus 
a balance of unabsorbed losses enabled 
the company to offset the whole of its 
net liability to British income tax. The 


Years to June 30, 


1956 1957 
Johnnies : £ £ 
Profit before tax ...... 2,292,643 2,469,266 
WOE Scdccceccancs 104,762 870,852 
CO an inks ceeeue 2,187,881 1,598,414 
Investment reserves... 1,474,769 800,621 
Ordinary dividend..... 29,958 757,083 


FOP Gi cctacsasatus 173 25 


profit after tax this year therefore shows 
a decline despite the. steep rise in the 
gross figure, but the company has been 
able to raise its dividend from 17} per 
cent—the rate paid for many years—to 
25 per cent. This gave its {1 shares a 
lift of 4s. 7}d. to 51s. 6d. xd,’at which 
price they yield 9.7 per cent. 


Central Mining and Investment Cor- 
poration, its accounting period now ad- 
justed to end on March 31st, also 
produced results for the 15 months that 
pleased the market. The profit for the 
period was £1,645,397, compared with 


Year to 15 mthsto 
Dec. 31 Mar. 31 
1955 1957 
Central Mining : £ £ 

Profit before tax ...... 846,480 1,645,397 
FO ascaccaretacke 250,986 552,086 
PRR cutcatescens 595,494 1,093,311 
Ordinary dividend..... 316,250 553,437 
PUP Gy ewiecascisccss 13} 23} 


£846,480 for the previous twelve months; 
these were normal profits and did not 
arise from the Trinidad Oil sale or the 
subsequent reorganisation of the group. 
The final dividend of 1s. per share (in 
effect the dividend applicable to the odd 
three months) makes a total of 23; per 
cent against 133 per cent for the previous 
year and raised the ordinary shares 
slightly to §9s. 43d. at which price they 
yield 8 per cent. 

Mining finance houses draw their in- 
come from three main sources—invest- 
ment income, share dealing and fees and 
commissions. Johnnies’ preliminary 
Statement shows that £800,621 (against 
£1,474,769) has been transferred to in- 
vestment reserve and this exceeds by 
£500,000 the amount needed to write 
down the holdings to market value. 
The market value of the portfolio was 
£20,076,977 against £18,931,802. Central 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


Mining does give the break-down of its 
profit. Dividends and interest naturally 
accounted for the bulk of the rise, con- 
tributing £1,560,976 against £1,008,927. 
Share dealing profits showed a useful 
increase from £145,553 to £171,997. The 
provision for investment depreciation 
amounts to no more than £5,089, all 
charged against profit and loss account; 
fifteen months ago £220,862 was charged 
against profits and £102,924 transferred 
from reserves. 


PINCHIN JOHNSON 


Be ordinary dividend of this group, 
which is a large supplier of paint to 
the motor industry, has been in question. 
Shareholders have known, since the 
interim statement of last December, that 
profits were running below the previous 
year’s level. Before the publication of 
the results for the year to March 31st, 
the Ios. ordinary shares yielded almost 
Io per cent. Now stockholders have 
learned that the 16% per cent dividend 
is to be maintained—a happy outcome 
that doubtless springs largely from the 
overseas earnings of the group. Con- 
solidated profit before tax declined from 
£1,956,738 to £1,641,294, but this was 
after deducting an extra £73,659 for 
depreciation. Overseas taxation was 
£2,589 higher, but the reduction in home 
taxes left the aggregate charge £196,011 
lower at £896,842. The parent com- 
pany’s proportion of net profit amounts 
to £580,676, compared with £678,572, 
and out of this dividends absorb 
£403,621. Following the announcement 
the ordinary shares rose Is. 73d. to 
18s. 9d. and now yield 8.9 per cent. 


RICHARDSONS WESTGARTH 


HE chairman of Richardsons West- 

garth, the marine and _ electrical 
engineers, provides shareholders with 
useful additional information in the 
speech he has circulated in advance of 
next week’s meeting. Mr O. J. Philipson 
gives a pro forma statement of the most 
important figures of the group as they 
would have looked if the recent merger 
with Parsons Marine Turbine Company 
had occurred before March 31st, which 
is the end of Richardsons Westgarth’s 
financial year. The group had the ad- 
vantage of the merger with Humber 
Graving Dock and Engineering company 
for part only of that financial year. 
Disregarding these changes group profits 
before tax at £1,204,219 showed an in- 
crease of about one eighth. Had both 
mergers been effective at the balance 
sheet date, group profits would have 
been £1,621,819 and the net profit after 
tax would have been £775,695, against 
the actual figure of £655,828. 

Now Mr Philipson looks forward to 
great progress. Apart from the Parsons 
business, orders on hand exceed {£40 
million, over a third more than a year 





ago. The group intends to spend about 
£6 million on capital account in the next 
four years, and the chairman foreshadows 
both a capitalisation issue and an issue 
to raise new finance, for which share- 
holders’ approval will be sought later 
this year. He hopes that Atomic Power 
Constructions (the atomic energy group 
in which Richardsons Westgarth is in- 
terested) will receive a reasonable pro- 
portion of the nuclear power station 
orders. If it does, Richardsons West- 
garth will supply power house equip- 
ment to the value, it is believed, of 20 
to 25 per cent of each contract. Yet that 
progress may be costly, as other atomic 
specialists have found, and its benefits in 
profits slow to mature. Mr Philipson 
points out that heavy expenditure must 
be incurred and the group has set aside 
£250,000 from the year’s profit for 


“reserve for atomic and other develop- 
ments ”, 


AMALGAMATED METAL 


HROUGH its two subsidiaries, British 

Meta] Corporation and Henry Gard- 
ner and Company, Amalgamated Metal 
Corporation is a power in the commodity 
markets, and its fortunes depend on the 
volume of trade in copper, lead, zinc, 
rubber and cocoa, and on their prices. 
In 1956 world consumption of most 
metals was maintained, though prices 
were lower. After including the profit 
on the realisation of investments, the 
group earned £1,152,969 compared with 
£1,375,021 (one of the items in the pre- 
vious year’s figure was, however, a profit 
on the sale of a subsidiary). Last year 
British Metal, which already had a half- 
interest in Vivian, Younger and Bond, 
the metal brokers, bought the other 
half from Consolidated Tin Smelters. 
This company and its subsidiaries are 
now consolidated in the Amalgamated 
Metal accounts. Net profit fell by 
£134,585 to £584,398 after providing 
£689,720 against £734,772 for taxation. 
The ordinary dividend has been repeated 
at 10 per cent, though it now takes the 
form of an interim of 3 per cent and a 
final payment of 7 per cent. 


A sum of £83,614 arising from the 
consolidation of the new subsidiary has 
also been added to revenue reserves. The 
valuation placed on the group’s invest- 
ments is almost unchanged at £3,059,293. 


Some indication of the trend in trad- 
ing is given by the rise in stocks by 
£861,546 to £3.3 million and the rise in 
debtors by £954,075 to £9.1 million. 
Bank overdrafts advanced to £2 million 
but, offsetting this, cash assets amount 
to £1,284,213 and a further £761,389 
(book value £935,248) is held in Govern- 
ment securities. The group has recently 
taken an interest in a company formed 
in Belgium to distribute steel products 
and further agencies have been secured 
for Commonwealth metals. 
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UNITED DOMINIONS TRUST 


IRE-PURCHASE restrictions checking 

demand and official requests to 
the Capital Issues Committee and 
the banks checking the supply of 
funds together have not checked the 
expansion of the finance houses. United 
Dominions Trust, the biggest and 
perhaps the best known of them, reports 
for the year to end-June more business, 
more profits and an increase of I per 
cent in the final dividend, to a total of 
183 per cent for the year. The consoli- 
dated balance sheet, which includes the 
accounts of the important domestic as 
well as overseas subsidiaries, reveals that 
current and deposit accounts are up from 
£36.1 million to £41.6 million, thus 
showing what an effective competitor in 
the money market UDT has been; 
whilst bank loans and acceptances—both 
subject to official discouragement in this 
country—are up from £13.9 million to 
£18.0 million. This is indeed in line 
with the increase in advances to hire- 
purchase finance companies as a whole 
shown in the figures of the banks. The 
group could thus finance a rise of £7.8 
million to £45.5 million in customers’ 
accounts receivable and of £2.2 million 
to £12.9 million in bills and rates 
reservable. Group profits before tax 
rose from £1,816,435 to £2,028,135. 


LAND SECURITIES 


AND SECURITIES INVESTMENT TRUST, 

of which Mr Harold Samuel is chair- 
man, is among the more dynamic pro- 
perty groups. His name hits the head- 
lines when he becomes involved in a big 
property deal—like the Savoy affair— 
and his buildings hit the skyline when he 
introduces into western London a mod- 
ern office block—like the new building 
planned for the Bowater Paper Corpora- 
tion in Knightsbridge. Land Securities 
in its new form—for in 1955 the group 
liquidated itself and was re-amalgamated 
into a new company of the same name— 
. is still highly geared. Property assets, 
now £29; millions’ worth and still grow- 
ing, are financed by £19.5 million of 4} 
per cent debenture stocks, {1.2 million 


of mortgages and £2.2 million of 5} per - 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS 


cent preference capital. Great leverage 
thus attaches to the £4.5 million of ordin- 
ary stock. That is one reason why the 
Ios. ordinary units at 21s. 3d. and paying 
53 per cent yield only 2.6 per cent, one 
of the lowest yields in the property list. 

Another reason is that Land Securities, 
like some other property companies, has 
obviously not yet attained its maximum 
revenue. While it is still building, part 
of its committed capital must always 
remain unremunerative, as Mr Samuel 
in effect recognises when he decides to 
divide almost up to the hilt the past 
year’s earnings. Dividends for the year 
ended March 31st took £213,469 out of 
net profits of £222,812. 


Years ended 
March 3lst 
1956 1957 
Consolidated earnings : £ £ 
Gross profit 1,241,057 1,881,748 
Net profit 173,233 222,812 
Ordinary dividend Nil 213,469 
Ord. dividend (per cent). Nil 54 
Consol. balance sheet : 
Properties 
Canadian Subsidiary ... 
Property company in- 


29,242,716 29,787,274 
3,351 318,751 
vestments 


670,675 606,300 

Cash with trustees for 
debenture holders... Nil 2,860,786 
Cash and debtors 1,229,991 214,432 
Mortgages Nil 1,184,000 
Debenture capital 18,619,800 19,460,580 
Preference capital 2,250,000 2,250,000 
Ordinary capital 4,500,000 4,500,000 


The parent company has big schemes 
in London—the Bowater Building in 
Knightsbridge and the rebuilding of the 
John Lewis site in Oxford Street. Its 
main subsidiary, Ravenseft Properties, 
is carrying out big plans outside Lon- 
don at Blackpool, at Harlow New Town, 
at Ellesmere Port, Sheffield, Sheldon, at 
Wakefield, and in Northern Ireland. Its 
Canadian subsidiary, Ravenseft Proper- 
ties Canada, has put in plans for a com- 
munity of about 10,000 on the St Law- 
rence River. Mr Samuel sells properties 
besides building them. The leasehold 
interest in Adastral House has been sold 
and the lease of Lacon House sold and 
bought back again. After these operations 
the balance sheet shows £2.9 million 
in Treasury bills which has to be held 
until other properties are charged, by the 
trustees for the debenture holders. 


June 19 
.~ 2 
July 3 

1 


Ord. 





STOCK EXCHANGE 
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London Stock Exchange 


FIRST DEALINGS: 
LAST DEALINGS: 
ACCOUNT DAY: 


July 3 July 17 Aug. 7 
July 16 Aug. 6 Aug. 20 
July 23 Aug. 13 Aug. 27 


N each of the four days of trading up 

to Tuesday’s close Government 
securities suffered severe falls. The daily 
loss in 3} per cent War Loan ranged 
between 3 and 1, and the issue touched 
a low point of 65%. Shortage of stock 
caused a swift response to a return of 
buyers on Wednesday, War Loan 
recovering 7% to 66;%. Falls of one point 
occurred in 3} per cent Treasury 1977- 
80 and 1979-81, 4 in 34 per cent Con- 
version .1969 and % in 23 per cent 
Savings 1964-67, only the short-dated 
issues maintaining their previous levels. 


Sharp falls in ordinary shares occurred 
last Friday. Stores, consumer durable 
manufacturers and hire-purchase houses 
showed the largest declines. Stores 
recovered some ground on Monday, but 
Marks and Spencer “A” and GUS 
“A” were both about 2s. lower on 
balance. John Barker regained 4s. 3d. 
to 105s. 3d. in anticipation of the formal 
offer by House of Fraser, but Gamage 
was 3s. lower at 56s. and Austin Reed 
lost 3s. 14d. to 34s. 44d. Hoover ordinary 
dropped 3s. 9d. to 40s., while Ford 
declined 1s. to 38s. 6d. Bowmaker fell 
2s. 13d. to 23s. 3d., but after losing 8s. 
United Dominions Trust improved 3s. 
to 97s. Building stocks also fell back, 
Associated Portland Cement losing 
3s. 6d. to 46s. 3d. Standard Motor rose 
to 8s. 114d. after the offer by Massey- 
Harris-Ferguson. L. Rose jumped 
4s. 3d. to 12s. on the bid from 
Schweppes. Pinchin Johnson gained 
Is. 74d. to 18s. 9d. following the main- 
tenance of the dividend. 


Oil stocks were generally lower on 
balance, but Anglo-Ecuadorian and TPD 
rose. Among the gold mines, Free State 
Geduld declined by 3s. 13d. to 74s. 43d., 
but Johnnies improved 4s. 43d. to 
51s. 6d. xd following the increase in divi- 
dend. Copper shares were often firmer. 
Tanganyika Concessions rising 6s. 3d. to 
1558. 
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** The Economist” Indicator 


| Ord, 
Indext| Yield 


1956 


Low 


225-0 190-5 | 


High 


210-4 
(Jan. 4) 


Low 


170-0 
(July 10) (Jan. 2) (Nov. 28 


Fixed be 24 . 1957 
Int.t onsois 


Yield | Mz 


1956 


High 
203-6 


High | 
207-6 | 
(July 9) | (Jan. 3) 

Low | 


178-9 
(Jan. 1) 


88-87 | 
88-67 | 
88-35 

| 88-13 5: 
87-89 5: 
88-13 5-10 


+ July 1, 1935=100. 


Low 
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974 95} \War Loan 3% 1955-59... 97 | 97% 18 8/4 7 81} 83/-_| 710/- 7 a biBabcock & Wilcox. f 10/6 | 71/6 |4 3121 
92% 904 Funding 24% 1956-61. . 923 | 92% 13 8 2) 412 O12} 12/103) 10/9 4a + b\Cammell Laird....5/-| 11/- | 11/9 519 2 
99} 98% Conversion 4% 1957-58..| 994% | 99% |2 8 0/4 5 61 29/3 | 22/103} 5b aiDorman LORE cscce : 27/- 25/6* s 6 
99 % 97} ‘Serial Funding 2}% 1957.| 99 | 99% 1|2 9 9/319 4456/6 | 44/9 34a 10 biGuest Keen N’fold. £1) 52/103) 53/4 41/5 1 3 
96% | 9448 (Conversion 2% 1958-59..; 9643 | 96% |3 6 6/4 3111) 59/7 | 45/6 a a 7 b\Metal Box ........ 1) 55/9 | 53/3 435 
94% 9144 ‘Exchequer 2% 1960..... 944 | oct 37514 45)134/- 26/6 640) 3 ajStewarts & Lloyds.{1) 29/6 27/9 613 5 
96 944 [Exchequer 3% 1960..... 96% | 96 217 514 7 4] 81/- 61/3 11 6} § ajSwan Hunter......f{1) 78/9 | 77/- |4 3 1 
99 974 ‘Conversion 44% 1962.. 98%) | 984 | 21710) 415 8 |} 36/3 | 30/3 8 6 a\United Steel...... fl \#33/ 103) 32/9 93 
89 854 ‘Savings Bonds 3% 1955-65, 86" | 86* | 314 7/5 2 01} 46/- | 39/9 2 1ye)Vickers aaa +41) 42/6 | 41/3 | 417 0 
84 77 |Funding 3% 1959-69..... | 78% | 783 |4 211}513 41 ' ELECTRICAL | 
‘ 718 8{|919 le| 72/3 | 61/3 15 ¢ ; alas Elec. Inds. ..£1) 62/3 | 62/6 | 416 0 
92§ | 86 Funding 4% 1960-90..... 87 | 8684/1219 31417 51] 55/- | 48/9 | 4 |  80/Br. Ins. Callenders.f1| 50/6 | 50/3 |419 8 
81§ 743 (Savings Bonds 3% 1960-70! 75 | 15 45 91517 51} 32/6 | 27/3 433c| _64a\Decca Record ....4/-| 29/9 | 30/3 |515 8 
933 90 |Exchequer 3% 1962-63.. .| 91 | 91 3 6 7/413 111] 35/3 | 24, 15 c| 15 cElect. &Mus. Inds.10/- ae 32/9 |4ll 8 
88} 85} |Exchequer 23% 1963-64 878 872 |} 311 7; 415 31) 64/3 | 48/- 4 a| 10 diEnglish Electric ...£1) 64/3 | 64/3 | 4 7 3 
8343 | 78 (Savings Bonds 24% 64-67 j 18% 783 |4 3 6|/5 8 71) 59/- | 49/3 9$5| 4$a\General Electric ...£1| 54/9 | 54/3 |5 3 3 
tt 69 (Savings Bonds 3% 1965-75} 704* | 693% |4 2 9)514 5/ ; ‘TEXTILES 
84 784 \Funding 3% 1966-68..... 18%* | 783* | 4 3 8}{5 12 111} 24/18 | 19/44 4 a| 6 b\Bradford Dyers....£1) 20/9 | 19/103/10 1 4 
95} 91 en 4% 1920-76 ..... 924 924 13 6 3;5 4 4] 28 | 23/- Zhai GRbICoats, J. & P. .....£1) 26/7} | 26/44 | 612 9 
88% | 81 nversion 34% 1969....| 823 824 40 5}|515 6] 37/9 | 31/9 4a; 6 b\Courtaulds........ 1, 36/7$ | 34/103) 5 14 8 
81} 704 reasury 34% 1977-80...) 73 2 317 7} 514 91} 38/7} | 32/9 1236, 5 ajLancashire Cotton. . 1) 35/-* /6 \91T 2 
80 7 reasury 310 1979-81...| 72* | 71* | 31710) 514 912} 38/7} | 30/103} = 24a} 124} Patons & Baldwins.{1) 38/44 | 35/74*} 8 8 5 
Tk 62% |Redemption 3% 1986-96 .| 634 622 {310 1;5 6 Tl Suops & STorgEs 
80} 69§ (Funding 34% 1999-2004..; 70§* | 695 | 3 5 6/5 4 Tl} 23/3 | 13/9 6a 10 douse Pure Drug. .5/-| 22/-._ | 22/- | 3 12 10 
814: | 714 ‘Consols 4% after Feb. 57} 727% | 718*|3 4 21511 6 | 47/- | 34/43} 205, T}a\Debenhams..... 10/-| 45/74 | 44/6 |6 3 8 
75 65¢ ‘War Loan 33% after 1952} 67% 66% |3 010\5 6 If 55/7} | 33/3 473b| 15 ajGt. Universal ‘A’. ra 53/9 | 51/9 16 0 9 
15} 654 (Conv. 3}% after Apr. 1961} 66 654 |3 110) 5 8 3f] 57/43 | 30/3 10 a; 20 bjMarks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/-| 57/44 | 56/6 | 213 0 
654 57% (Treas. 3% after Apr. 1966} 58 573 |3 0 3/5 5 Gf] 30/3 | 19/13 | 12a, 20 b\United Drapery...5/-| 30/3 | 29/74 | 5 910 
55 48} ‘Consols Mee ciwceeseas | 49% 483 |219 0|)5 2 9f| 497 | 38/3 2640| 13$4|Woolworth....... 5/-| 48/3 | 48/6" |} 4 2 6 
55 484 Treas. 24% after Apr. °75; 49} 483 |219 6|5 4 2f Motors & AIRCRAFT | 
965 88} Br. Electric 44% 1967-69.| 893* | 89* | 314 2/5 14 10! 21/6 | 17/9 33a! _64$b|Bristol Aeroplane 10/-| 17/9 19/8 15 311 
804 | 714 |Br. Electric 3% 1968-73..| 728 | 712 |4 5 1/517 31} 8/74) 6/63 846; Nil a\British Motor..... 5/-| 8/3 8/0} |5 5 5 
78} 69 (Br. Electric 3° 1974-77. 70 | 693 | 4 010; 5 13 117) 40/- | 30/3 244) 5 b\Ford Motor ..... --£1) 39/6 38/6 |318 0 
92% | 83% (Br. Electric 44% 1974-79. | 844 | 833 }3 11 2/513 O01] 42/9 32/- 7 b| 3 ajHawker Siddeley.. A) 42/44*| 42/9 | 413 8 
814} 72% (Br. Electric Wa o_o 134 | 72% | 317 2}514 31) 52/6 | 41/9 10 ‘| 12$c\Leyland Motors.. oohtl 52/6 | 51/99 |416 8 
90} 82 (Br. Gas 4% 1969-72 ..... 834* | 823* 73 16 10| 5 14 10/}121/- ‘wes 5 a} 15 d/Rolls-Royce....... 1119/44 19/4} 370 
87 79% (Br. Gas 34% 1969. a 803 | 80 318 9'514 212) 8/10} 5/113) 12 ¢ 8 cStandard Motor... .5/-| 1/9 8/103} 410 2 
72 624 Br. Gas 3% 1990-95 ..... 63 | 63% /310 4/5 6 41 | SHIPPING 
80% 71 \Br. Transport 5% 1968. 73) 72} 713 | 4 5 1/517 31} 46/18 | 38/- 63a} 11 dBrit.&Com’wealthl0/-- 44/6 | | 45/ S 133 4 
83; | 79% |Br. Transport 4% 1972-77| 80} | 80 | 314 5/513 111) 27/9 | 236 3\ 8 bCunard........... £1 27/6 | 27/- |8 3 0 
72; | 624 \Br. Transport 3% 1978- 88 63, | 625 315 5|510 61} 38/- | 32/6 3a) 5 OP & O can f1 35/6 | 34/3 |413 5 
| ISCELLANEOUS 
50/- | 38/3 | 3.a\ 6 blAssoc. Port. Cem...f1 49/9 | 46/3 | 317 10 
ae | BS | 25 Wem Ge |S le te 
/ a i ' 
Prices, 1957 DOMINION, e, | Price, | Yield, | 72/- | 63/9 aa 8 aera eae «. as fl 66/9 | 64/6 |314 5 
ee ee CORPORATION AND UJuly 10, uly 17,, July 17, | 46/44 | 35, 104) 120 4 c| ¢5%a\Br. Amer. Tob. . “i0i2! 40/3 | 39/9 | 611 3i 
High | Low | _FOREIGN BONDS — ' 1957 | 1957” 1957 24 9 | 11/4 | | 74a} 1740|B.E.T. ‘A’ Defd.. .5/- 23/ 6° | 23/14 | 5 510 
£ & 4. | §7q 3573 aS Cae 5+ A sm | sma |4 81 
814 715 \Australia 34% PP oped sneeees 753° 75} 6 3 8! 21 /103 15/ 2hal 740) Dunlop Rubber. "10/-! 20/9 | 20/6 417 8 
Sr) oe Gene dee ° wn 80. 30 893 516 31) 46/6 | 38/103] 4 a\° 6 bmp. Chemical.....£1| 45/6 | 45/- | 4 8 10 
754 | 673} |S. Rhodesia 24% 1965-70 .......--- 683 | 68 |6 2 91 sog | 37/- 81a! 124 a thee 71 406 | 38/9 \10 16 10 
87} | 794 IN. Zealand 4% ‘ce 78 heawan rom 79} | 514 5ile: | p. Tobacco ..... 1 
$222 $191 $3-75c!$3- abe Int'l. Nickel....n.p.v..$208 ‘$209 3 4 4 
105} | 100$ |L-C.C. 54% 1977-81....0 10. ccssce. 1003 | 100} | 5 8 5el'36/9 |"30/9 | 5b) 2halJ. Lucas (Inds)... £1) 35/6 | 34/- |4 8 3 
933 | Sts |Agric. Mortgage 5% 1959 89... - . . 88} | 87t | 517 10/1 39/3 | 12/45 | 6 §al 154 b/Monsanto Chem. ..5/-| 17/104) 17/44 | 3.17 8) 
69} 574 ‘Met. Water Board ‘B 3% 1934-2003) 58 58} 510 21) 38,3 15/104 19 é 5 alRanks 0/-| 16/9* | 16/3 |6 3 O 
19} | 72} German 7% 1924 (Br. Enfaced 5%)..| 764 | 76% “+ | 55/6 10 dA. E. Reed........£1] 47/-. | 46/- |619 3 
169} 164 Japan 5% 1907 (Enfaced).......... 165 | 165 i6/ 10)| 13/44 | 20 20 224 \Sears Hldgs. ‘A’, . 5/-| 15 73 | 15/6 , ££ "Ss 
70/3 | | 12 4) 4ja\Tate & Lyle....... £1) 65/ 18 | 63/101} 5 3 5 
- 69/- | 57/6 | 7h) 74a\Tube Investments. .{1) 67/6 | 66/9 | 4 9 10 
Prices, 1957 | Last Two | ORDINARY ae Yield, na {12-1 | 6a alone © Newell «ft/s S five |3 35 
P eae 0) STOCKS Uy 957 1 ‘1957 | a te 44/- | 36/14 | t44a| t10 7s Molasses . .10/- ate 37/- |613 3 
Higt Ww > 
eee Le os sia oat 4133/9 {115/- 20 a| 50 b|Anglo-American . 10/-|131/ 3 (128/99 |5 810 
% | BANKS & DISCOUNT | ££ a € 29/- | 24/- t24a\ $10 b\Cons. Tea & Lands. £1| 26/3 | 26/9 {16 5 2 
30/9 | 19/6 2a % b|Bk. Ldn. & S. Amer. {1} 29/- 28/9 |6 5 3 [113/14 | 92/6 80 al 120 b\De Beers Def. te. 5/-|109/44 {111/3 8 19 10 
47/3 | 42/- 7 6 a\Barclays POE: cs ii 43/9 | 42/-*' 6 310 | 26/3 19/9 5 a\Doornfontein....10/-| 20/6 | 20/3 ai 
35/3 | 29/3 4 4 a\Barclays D.C.O. . 33/6 | 34/- | 414 1 | 12/203! 10/- 30 c| 30 c\London Tin ...... 4/-| 11/3 | 11/13 1015 8 
40/6 | 34/6 Tha 74b\Chartered Bank... Hi 40/- | 40/- '710 0 Ish 104 25 a} 75 b\Nchanga Cons. ....f]) ll 11% *| 819 2n 
51/3 | 45/- 7 b| 64a\Lloyds Bank ...... £1) 46/6 | 45/6" | 518 8 | 55/74 | 45/- 40 b| 50 ajPresident Brand ..5/-| 52/- | 52/6 | 811 5 
13/3 | 64/3 9d 9 a\Midland Bank..... £1| 65/9 | 64/3* ' 512 1424/99 | 18/3 25 bi 8}a! Rho. Selection Tst. 5/- 20/44 | 20/44 pe 
40/6 | 31/6 5 b| 5 a\Nat. Discount ‘B’..{1) 33/—- | 31/6* | 6 7 0] 60/- | 46/- 12ja; 30 b\United Sua Betong. £1; 60/- 53/6* {15 a 9 
51/6 | 44/6 6}5| 6}a:Union Discount....£1) 45/- | 46/-* |} 5 8 8177/6 | 58/14) 406 40 a\Western Holdings 6/- 71/04 70/74 |5 13 3 
INSURANCE 
ate aa ide sito Commercial Union 5/- aoe | 414 8 
/ /- a b\ Legal & General . .5/- / 38/9 }|312 1 
223 | 184 | t20 al t50 bPearl............. fi; 19 18} | 611 8 New York Closing Prices 
46 394 (4125 c\t132}c\Prudential ‘A’..... £1) 42} 414 {511 0 itera > ae 
| BREWERIES, Etc. | July July } July | July 
125/6 |106/- | 33 6} 10 a'Bass ............. £1|125/- [125/6 | 618 4 ;_ 10; 17 17 . 17 
25, 21/6 1136; 6 alDistillers......... 6/8| 25/6 | 25/- | 411 8  $ $ $ e 
44/6 | 37/- 15 b| 10 aiGuinness........ 10/-| 44/6* 44/3 | 513 O (Can. Pacific . -| 35} | = . Vis } | 403 [Int’l. Nickel roa) 995 
85/ 63/6 7 | 17 meena me acane £1| 85/3* | 85/- 5 12 11 JN.Y. Central . ‘| 353 | 35} Beth. Steel. } 493 [National Dist. 25} | 26 
} Pennsylvania.| 21 213 [Chrysler ..... 78 | 1 sears Roebuck! 27 | 28} 
173/74 |130/- t5 a} $10 diBritish eens -£1)163/14 |156/3_ | 3 6 10 JAmer. "Tel. . i inte, zal enn Zeller. .} 57% | 3. shell Oil .... .j 914 89 
ae 83/9 § a| 1730\Burmah .......... 1113/9 111/104 4 0 5 Standard Gas. | t | 34 [DuPontdeNm. 1983 200 std. Oil of N.J. 684 | 66} 
£24} Tha} 17 b|Royal Dutch.. £244 118 11 estern Union| 13} | 18; |Ford Motors..} 55 | | 574 [U.S. Steel. | on 693 
= AG OO ey 211/3 | 3 1.10 jAlumin’m Ltd.) 52} | 50§ [Gen. Elect.. | | 714 | 714 [West’ house Ez 663 
a lee 96/9 . Am. Smelting. | 61% ° 582 (Gen. Motors . .| 443 | 464 Noolworth . e| ast | 43 
* Ex dividend. 7 Tax free. 


dividend, 





(f) Flat yield. 





(hk) On 


15%. 


¢ Assumed average life approx. 10 years. 
(e) To earliest date. 





(¢) On 15% tax free. 


§ Less tax at 8s. 6d. in {. 


. (a) Interim dividend. 
(j) On 134%. 


(b) Fin 





al dividend. 





(c) Year’s 


(l) To latest date. (m) After Rhodesian tax. 


STATISTICS 


Manpower in Great Britain 


TOTAL MANPOWER (') 
a population : 


Armed Forces 


Civil employment : 
‘otal 
Agriculture, forestry and fishing 
Mining and URIS YUE. 510565 cdasccen.00 eee sone 
Building and contracting 
Distributive GES cpckshsuvecevsnesesecasesc 
Public administration 
Manufacturing industries........... Sweeeoseae 


CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT (’) 





Increase or decrease since June, 1955: 
Employees in engineering(*) 
consumer goods industries(* bs coece 


” ” 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
By duration : 
All durations—total .....cceseeees ecccccccces 


” ” 


Temporary or under 2 weeks—men 
- ma » women 
Over 8 weeks—men 

” » women 


By industry (‘): 
Textiles 
Clothing 
Vehicles at as ch as ais nc Abi Sn gh OH aS a A TI 
Engineering, etc 
Coal-mining 
Distributive trades 


By regions (‘): 
[PE CO. occ pee Deke ean ewes oaeueees see 
London and South Eastern 
Eastern 
Southern 
South Western 
Midland 


East and West Ridings 

North Western 

Northern 

Scotland 

PEE. cab snc kab wee ae eeheheSCe web eauem 


VACANCIES 
Unfilled vacancies notified to Employment Ex- 
_ Changes (°) : 


DISPUTES (°‘) 
Workers involved 
Working days lost : 
Total 
Mining and quarrying 
Engineering, etc 
Other industries and services 


(‘) Annual figures are for June of each year. 
jewellery. 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared, 


World Trade 
BRITISH 

Prices and Wages 

Production and Consumption July 6th 
Manpower This week 
External Trade June 22nd 
Financial Statistics This week 
Industrial Profits ............ .- July 13th 


Monthly averages 1956 


1954 | 1955 | 1956 Apr. | May 


23,661 | 23,912 , 24,091 | 24,102 


15,974 | 16,084 


| 


22,604 | 22,933 | 23,097 | 23,135 | 


1,074 1.066 3 1,013 1,027 


867 862 861 860 | 
1 453 1,486 1,514 1,536 | 
2,743 2,811 2,864 2,862 | 


1,526 1,289 1,295 1,298 


8,976 9,206 : 9,314 9,284 | 


oocoror 


NNNRK COCR KR Ree 
OOoOnnodndlrewow 
KNORR OOCrFCOOF 
OoOoPOPNOOnNwouon- 
NOK KOCK KK RFOFY 
CSORPOWODOHNWOOC OH 
NNKRKOCOCOFFKF OF 
COUDOPODANOFH ON 
RNR RKOOrFFOCoOOF 
OPABWADOKOONE 


= 
48 


62 120 
104 a6 12 


(*) United Kingdom. 


16,184 | 16,190 | 
7,693 | 7,828 ! 7,907 7.912 | 


839 803 | 710; 765 | 


July 13th 
OVERSEAS 

Western Europe: 

Production and Trade.... June 22nd 
British Commonwealth July 6th 
Western Europe : 

Prices and Money Supply This week 
United States J 


June 


23,996 | 
16,145 
7,851 


713 


| 22,968 | 
| 1,018 
867 
1,508 
2,877 
1,291 
9,145 


6 5 | 
2 0} 
4 5 
7 a 
z 7 

3 2S] 
6 “1 


00 89 60 CN © 60 


DoW Do 
AO HhOMD 
WNN OF D 


Coorw 


RNR ROOF COCOF 
WOR WNHOOINONADS 
NKR RR eee ee 
WWOVOOOrFOoOUAnNs 
YORK ORR KORO 


AoAIaconaranwAnon 
— ne OOS bo ww 


DNONEOORNE RR ke 
NACOUOOUVUOWOeE®D 
DNR KOR RRR Ree 


250 285 

128 143 

122 | 142 

35 638 242 

138 3,972 2,571 

44 91 50 

18 3,859 2,455 
16 22 66 


(?) Roman shipbuilding, electrical goods, vehicles, metal goods, precision instruments and 
(*) Textiles, leather goods, clothing, food, drink and tobacco, manufactures of wood and cork, paper and printing. 
as unemployed expressed as a percentage of the estim< ited number of employe es. 
by the revocation of the Notification of Vacancies Order, 1952. 


(*) Number registe sred 


(°) From June, 1956, onwards comparison with earlier figures is affected 
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Prices and Money Supply in Western Europe 








Austria | Belgium | Denmark 







Turkey 






WHOLESALE PRICES () 14953 — 100) 
















Ne oacailia ie tna | 14 904... 78 | 104 
eg orn cecens | 108 101 103 98 101 120 101 101 102 104 104 119 
ee aca ce 110 104 107 102 103 129 101 102 104 109 109 139 




















TOC, PON Crnaccduenn 110 105 131 oe 103 108 112 110 153 
Pe ere 113 106 109 104 105 131 eee 101 107 112 110 157 
gp MFCR... 0560 ccc sues 113 106 107 104 105 131 eco 100 107 112 109 ees 

Pr ere 106 105 99 








COST OF LIVING ©) 








iikaneh Wah eRe wae awe 81 93 63 79 | 86 78* 74 77 89 


60 
WOOO sdwaqiee sescaeosneees 105 101 1C6 101 102 122 103 | 106 106 105 | 104 119 
WOUG Suse iiscawsdomiueeas . 108 104 11] 103 105 126 107 | lll 108 109 | 109 136 
























a, eee re 114 103 106 113 lll 


, February .........-.- 112 106 a 104 106 127 "108 | 112 115 111 113 143 
oS Pca nucdestcann 111 i ie 103 106 ee. ak | 111 115 112 112 oh 
DM vetada saceeais 111 106}... 102 106 128 lll 115 113 113 


> PE ntqemanns a 106.|  ... 103|... in “ll | 








"IMPORT PRICES *) (1953 = 100) 






98 85 80 72 113 





Ridéaeewdaaeiaatsawes ° 84° 







59 eee «se | 
BUNS icc dscdscsesseawece 94 96 98 97 100 118 104 | 100 97 100 | 99 103 








WOOO ix teucedeeetwesneesed 97 99 102 102 103 124 1€6 | 105 100 102 | 104 





















og. 102°! 102'°| 100 123 | 111 99 109 106° eee 
eee 104 ent 104 126 | 113 | 1ll 102 110 eee 
EY os on saacawas 103 au 106 109") 103 121 | 117 | 112 102 115 108 | 
gg. MS sakes oke donee 97 wa 104 | 126 | 116 aa 102 112 
i MEERewesk an ewrnmass eee aaa eis dia 105 oe | sia “as sh 1ll 





EXPORT PRICES “) (1953 — 100) 





























De i ginvknentvneecnewads 42 | 95 2° 68 as wae 78 103 97 84 76 91 
DE ji caweadee eevesncutes 102 97 100 96 98 133 101 98 101 107 102 lll 
IO ia cikka daeecucewawaks 105 103 103 100 101 143 96 104 103 115 103 | a 
1956, December. .........- 103 104 | 106! 102'° 101 157 96 106 103 117 104'° 
Bat, SEES voi wwdine nas 101 103 134 97 106 105 117 

ig MOET ce cccécwaces 100 103 103" 103 136 98 105 102 119 105 

eM sos weeeweteewn 107 103 137 99 én 104 122 

i Pe asadsaceusaens ine 105 | ewe awe daa 122 





TOTAL MONEY SUPPLY | (*) 


mn. | ‘000 mn. ‘000 mn. | 000 mn. mn. ‘000 mn. mn. | mn. 000 mn. mn. 
francs | kroner francs | D. marks |drachmas*| £ lire | guilders | kroner kroner 








| 000 mn. | °¢ 
| schillings | 





End of period 





rete vectonnsasneeda eee 154-0 7,110 2,165 11-8 1,984 110- 






















3 1,989 7,285 6,937 6-27 1,715 
Pe Ficcdnoiwswseeeeekees 28-61 ene 7,449 5,916 29-1 10-99 154-7 4,541 9,837 9,357 9-30 4,882 
b cacctedcoceseheuniwns 29-71 ose 7,626 6,518 31-2 “a 154-7 9,461 9,650 9-91 “a 
S501, DOE ons ccendensios 29-01 eae 7,420 29-4 “a 152-3 a 9,258 9,620 9-73 
~~. eee errs 29-28 wa 7,661 6,325 29-7 <a 152-1 9,217 9,658 9-78 
gf MD Sane es cea amen | _ 29-33 ao 7,640 6,467 29-8 a 153-7 4,713 9,212 Ed 9,848 9-45 
a ere ee | 29-75 | 7,607 | 6,510 | 31-3 did 183-7 9,302 10,133 | 9-01 
biguneninbeveu®s | mm a Oe ‘ . me 4 “7 | —? 4 










GOLD AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE HOLDINGS ( a Us Dollars 





| 

TOW . cncccccecoscocescves 62 938 84- 0 | eee 5 | ese 209 539 | 343 | 140-6 233 192 
BN tb srthetqescasuewe das 361 1,146 133-1 2,120 3,07 6 207-6 242 1,237 1,284 165-3 470 211 
Pe Sea Ohieteainwe emeaen 406 1,177 131-1 1,356 4,291 eee 234 1,308 1,072 178-8 473 230 
BOO, TOMMY 6 tiscseewa'a:cis 409 1,119 127-7 1,278 4,357 see 229 1,263 | 1,049 183-2 | 465 226 
np POMPOM 60 cicdcccices 406 1,094 118-9 1,289 4,457 coo 233 1,280 1,032 175-0 | 454 | 230 
reer rr ere 403 1,081 124-2 1,246 4,497 eee 239 ; } 1,041 186-6 476 | 239 
Oe. | errerr reer ee 407 1,122 113-0; 1,184 4,650 238 | ese 1,033 185-4 | 464 | 248 
ae Meee ere re eee 419 1,103 103-3 | 1,209 4,767 238 | eae 1,036 181-6 466 | 242 





(') Relates to wholesale prices in Athens and Piraeus only for Greece. Figures for Ireland from 1955 onwards are for home produced goods only. 
Figures for Germany, F.R. are producers’ prices of industrial products. _(?) July-December. _(*) Relates to prices in capital cities only for Austria, France, 
Greece and Turkey. Austria and Belgium exclude rent. Denmark includes direct taxes. Figures for Ireland are based on August, 1953=100. (*) Including 
direct taxes, (5) Including trade with Faeroe Islands. (*) Index numbers of unit value which compare the current average value of trade with its value in 
1953; they are influenced by changes in the composition of trade as well as price movements. _(’) Deposit money and notes and coins held by business, 
individuals and foreigners. Except-for Greece holdings of the issuing authority and other banks are excluded. _(°) Holdings of the government and central 
bank at end of period. Foreign exchange figures for Norway exclude government holdings ; Netherlands, Norway and Sweden include foreign investments. 
Ireland includes some long-term securities. _(*) os May, 1954, a new drachma equ al to 1,000 old drachmas was introduced. (!*) Average for fourth 
quarter. (!4) New series, original base 1956= 100. 





EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended July 13, 1957, there was 
an “above-line” deficit (after allowing for Sinking | 
Funds) of £17,608,000 compared with a surplus of | 
£19,692,000 in the previous week and a deficit of | 
£23,241,000 in the correspon ling period of last year. 
There was a net expenditure “ below-line”’ of | 
£23,435,000, leaving a total deficit from April Ist, | 
of £217,861,000 (£246,374,000 in 1956-57). 


Week | Week | 
euded | ended 
July | July 
14, AS, 
1956 | 1957 


Apcil 1, 
1957 
to 
July 13, 
1957 


} 
April 1, | 
1955 
to 
July 14, 
1956 


Esti- 
mate, 
1957-58 


Ord. Revenue 
Tacome Tax 
Surtax 
Death Duties 
Stamps 
Profits Tax, EPT & 
EPL 
Other Inland Rev. 
Duties 


505,794 
25,600 
51,100 
17,409 


45,800 | 
160 


| 


Total Inland Rev.. 445,854 | 503,191 





339,577 | 


217,925 | 


| 
557,592 


Customs 346,528 


228,050 


25,537 
3,730 


Total Customs and 
Excise 574,558 
Motor Duties 


PO (Net Receipts). 
Broadcast Licences 
Sundry Loans..... 
Miscellaneous 


4,760 
14,366 
1515) 


5, 600 
12,404 3, ‘4176 
60, »,200 








Ord. Expenditure | 
Debt Interest 
Payments to N. Ire- 

land Exchequer..} 69,000] 17, a1 
Other Cons. Fund .} 10,000 
Supply Services . . .|4069,877 | 82, 150 
! 82,887 


570 
“* Above-line ” 


Deficit 


17,608 
“ Below-line ” 


| 23,435 | 
| 217,868 | 31,760 41,043 





Total Surplus or Deficit .... 


Nei Receipts from : 
Tax Reserve Certificates. . . 
Savings Certificates ....... ~ 
Defence Bonds 
Premium Savings Bonds. . . 


7, 100 — 3, 100 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 


Treasury Bills W a — = ane - 
Total 
Florting 
Debt 


| 
Date | | | 
| Public | Bank of 


7 ! 
Tender | Depts England 


Tap 


1956 
July 14 


1957 
April 13 
20 | 


ooo 
yoo 


oo 


| Money Day-to-day... 
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Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


& &- Treasury bill rate edged down 
further at the tender on Friday of last 
week, by 0.42d. to £3 16s. 11.24d. per 
cent; but the discount market made no 
change in its rate, bidding for the fourth 
week in succession at £99 os. 9d. Since 
the allotment was down by £10 million, 
to £250 million, whilst total applications 
rose a little further, to £424.8 million, the 
allotted portion of the market’s bid 
dropped from 42 to 36 per cent, its lowest 
since early June. 

redit has continued to be generally 
plentiful in the past week. The exception 
was on Thursday before the week-end, 
when the Bank gave moderate special help 
and two or three houses had nonetheless 
to take loans at Bank rate. Throughout 
the rest of the week to Wednesday market 
supplies of funds, swollen by Government 
disbursements, were easily adequate for 
demands. Indeed, funds remained unlent 
on some days, including Wednesday, the 
make-up day of the clearing banks. The 
Bank then mopped up part of the surplus. 

The Treasury bill rate in New York 
declined further this week, from 3.171 to 
3.092 per cent. 

The Bank return shows a further rise 
in the active note circulation for holiday 
spending of £9.7 million, bringing the 
total to £2,023 million. This brings the 
rise in the past six weeks to £57.2 million, 
which is £12.3 million less than that in the 
comparable weeks of last year. 


LONDON MONEY RATES 


of 
/o 


5 


Bank rate (from 
5$%, 7/2/57) 
Deposit rates (inax.) 


Discount rates 

Bank bills : 60 days . 
3 months 
4 months 

Discount houses... 6 months 

(Call money.) 

Fine trade bills : 
3 months 
4 months 
6 months 


3-34 
3 
SH 


Short periods 
Treas. bills 2 months 
3 months 


t 


| Issue Department* : 
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July 17, 


| 
| July 18, ] July 10, 
| 1957 


1957 


2,013-7 | 
36-7 | 
2,046-2 | 


Notes in circulation...... I 

Notes in banking dept.. . 

Govt. debt and sec urities* | 1,996- 

Other securities.......... | . 

Gold coin and bullion. | 

Coin othe: than gold coin. 
Banking Department: 
Deposits : 

Public accounts 

Bankers. . 


Securities : 
Government 
Discounts and advances .. 


IMVAS OW 


Rating departme: nt reserve. 


* Proportion ” 


* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,555,000, 
Fiduciary issue increased to £2,050 million from £2,000 uutlioa 
on July 5, 1957. 


TREASURY BILLS 


Three Months’ Bills 


Allotted 
at Max 


Rate* 


Average 
Rate of 
Allotment 


Allotted 


| 
433-9 | 


270-0 9-87 


230- 
240- 
200- 


415-7 
41l- 
359- 


366- 
560° 
368 - 
578- 
557- 


230- 
240- 
200- 


200- 
200- 
190- 
220- 
230- 


200- 
200- 
190- 
220- 
230- 


240- 
240- 
250- 
260- 


260- 
250- 


451- 
409- 
394- 
385- 


423- 
424- 


240- 
240- 
250- 
260- 


260- 
250- 


co oooco ooooo ooo 

SD FDONM NOCOWw wo 

oo ocoo ocoeoceoe ooo 
HE TEI WOO 


* On July 12th tenders for 91 day bills at £99 Os. 9d. secured 
36 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. The offering 
this week was for £250 million at 91 day bills. 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


Official 
Rates 


July 17 July 11 | 


| 
2-82 2:78-2:79 | 
xs 2-65 %-2-654 
5-987-35 | 9803-9303 
12-33 412-192 
5 140-074 - 
140-125} 
10-64}/10° 634 
11-68}| 11-68 
80-15 | 89-00 
1738$ | 1737} 
14-473|14-46} 
19-348/19-343 
19-98$-19-98}/19-983 


United States $... 
Canadian $ 
French Ft 

Swiss Fr. 

Belgian Fr. 


9803 -980% 
|140-025- 
141-05 
10-72 
11-844 
81-10 | 80-00 
6§-17623 1738 
§ 14-598 [14-474 
§-19-484 ]19-343 
5-20-15 


Dutch Gld 

W. Ger. D-Mk. ... 
Portuguese Esc. .. 
{talian Lire 
Swedish Kr 
Dauish Ke.. 
Norwegian Kr. ... 


10-64 
11-68 


1737 





19-3 


2-78§-2-78% | 2-78} -2-78% 
2-65-2-65§ | 2-65§-2-65§ 2-654 


12-204} 12- 19% 12-20§)12- 19} -12-20 


140-075, 
10-63}|10-62% 
11-68}/11-67¢ 
80-15 | 
t| 1737 
-14-47 


19-983/19-98}- 


Market Rates: Spot 


July 16 


July 17 


| 

-78 {3-2-7848 /2-78 h-2-78t 
2: 65%) 2- 65} 2-65§ 12-64 -2-64 4 
9805-980} 9804-980 | 980}-930) 
12-20-12-20}|12-20$-12-20g/12- 19} -12-20 
140-024- 1140-02- 140-025 

140-078| 140- 073) 140 07} 
10- 63}| 10-63-10- 63}! 10-62 -10-62{ 
11-68$)11-684-11- 683) 11-673 11-675 
80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80: 15 
1738 | 1737-1738 | 1737}-1737} 
14-464 14-455 -14-46§) 14- 45-14 45f 
19-35 19-34} 19-35 |19- 343-19 345 
19-98} 19-983 19-99 |19-98%-19-33 


2-783-2- 78% 


| July 13 | July 15 | 
la 
| 


| 9804-980 
|140- 024 - 
140-073 
10:63), 10-63 
11-68 11-684 
80-15 | 80-00 
1737 | 1737 
14-464/14-452 
19-343,19- 34} 
19-98}/19-984 


80-00 


14-453 
43)19- 343 


One ae Forward Rates 


United States $ g-&c. pm 
Canadian $ }c. pro—par 
French Fe. 10-15 dis 
Swiss Fr 2-Lkc. pm 
Belgian Fr y pin 
Dutch Gld. . pi 
W. Ger. D-Mk 
Italian Lire 

Swedish Kr 

Danish Kr. . 

Norwegian Kr 


8-&Ac. pm 
fc. 
10-15 dis 


tk pm 
1}-le. pm 


is 


1} le 


25 dis 

34-3) pm 

2-16 pm 
16 pm-Lo dis | 


34-36 on 
3-16 pm 


Price (s. d. per fine oz.).......... 250/9} 250/113 


ptn-par 


2}-lfc. pm 2$-ljc. pm | 2$-l}c. pm 


24 pt. pm | 2}-2}pf. 7 2}- 
2-5 


16 pm-1o dis 


g-Ac. pm | g- 
f-we. pm * fo 
12-17 dis 


g AC. pm 
fc. pm-pie 
10-15 is 
2}-Lfc. pat 
tet pi 
q-tc. pm 
2b-lipt; pa 
2-5 dis 
3-246 pm 
3-16 pm 
16 pm-1o dis 


&c. pm 
c. pm 


| 2 . pm 
te. ns par 
12-17 dis 


is-ty pm 

1}-jc. pm 
2}-ljpf. pm 

2-5 dis 


| tet = 

1} fc. 

2tpf. a 

2-5 dis 
33-346 pm 3}-3}0 pm 
3-lo pm 3-10 pm 

16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-1o dis | 16 


Gold Price at Fixing 
| a | 51/1 


pm-16 dis 


| 250/114 251/0k 
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If you are, or if you are planning any kind 
of business in Canada, we suggest you 
contact Imperial Bank of Canada. With 
branches coast to coast, Imperial Bank is in 
a position to provide you with up-to-the- 
minute information on trends, developments 
and business opportunities in Canada. 

You can readily obtain such information 
from Mr. Alec Craigie, London 
Representative, Imperial Bank of Canada, 
116 Cannon St., E.C.4, or Imperial Bank of 
Canada, Head Office, Toronto, Canada. 


IMPERIAL 


BANK OF CANADA 




















BRANCHES COAST TO COAST IN CANADA, AND CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 





Ask about a Deposit Account with 


WESTERN CREDIT 


LIMITED 
INDUSTRIAL BANKERS 


THE 
UNITED COMMERCIAL 
BANK LIMITED 


(Incorporated in India, Liability of Members is Limited) 
Head Office: 
2 INDIA EXCHANGE PLACE, 
CALCUTTA 


London Office: 
12, NICHOLAS LANE, E.C.4. 


* 
G. D. BIRLA, Esq., Chairman. 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL - Rs.80,000,080 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL - Rs.40,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL - - - Rs.20,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - - - Rs.11,500,080 


With Branches at the leading centres of Industry 
and Commerce in India, Pakistan, Malaya, Burma 
and Hongkong, The United Commercial Bank is well 
equipped to serve Banks, Commercial Institutions 
and individuals carrying on business with the East 
or intending to open connections there. 


S. T. SADASIVAN, General Manager 




























interest per annum 






















Your investment will help to expand Industry and 
Exports. We finance the purchase of factory, farm 
and household equipment, machinery and vehicles. 























Withdrawals at short notice 
NO CHARGES, NO DEPRECIATION 
GROUP 


assets £1,500,000 


GROUP CAPITAL, 


PROVISIONS EXCEED £325,000 


Directors : 
The Rt. Hon. Isaac Foot, Chairman. S. Sanger, 
N. R. Trahair, J. R. Trahair, D. B. Sanger. 
Apply, through your Financial Adviser or direct, for deposit booklet 626G 
Head Office: 105 Tavistock Road, Plymouth. 


London Office: 16 Old Bond Street, W.1. 
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Tall Building 
handles a 
Nation-Wide 
Job 


Tallest huilding in the entire British 
Commonwealth is the Head Office of 
The Canadian Bank of Commerce, 
in Toronto. It is to this building 
that reports on the activities of the 
Bank are sent from the network of 
overt 750 branches from coast-to- 
coast across Canada, in the United 
States of America and the West 
Indies. Those offices provide a 
daily flow of up-to-the-minute, on- 
the-ground facts on every aspect of 
industry, commerce and agriculture 
in every part of the country. You 
are invited to use these information 
facilities. Address your enquiries to 


LONDON OFFICES: 
2 LOMBARD STREET, EC3 
HEAD OFFICE: 25 King Street West, Toronto, Canada 


i Ay 


LANCASHIRE COUNTY 
COUNCIL 


MORTGAGE LOANS 


Current Terms 54% interest for 2-5 yr. mortgages 
offered 54% interest for 6-10 yr. mortgages 
Minimum £50 
Special Quotations for sums of £50,000 or more. 


DEPOSIT LOANS 


Monies temporarily surplus to requirements (minimum 
£5,000) can be invested on attractive terms, subject to 
REPAYMENT ON SEVEN DAYS’ NOTICE at any time 
by either side. 


Loans also accepted for minimum periods of I, 3, or 
6 months. 
Enquiries invited fram Principals or their agents 


COUNTY TREASURER, COUNTY HALL, PRESTON 
Telephone Preston 4868, Extension 264 


48 BERKELEY SQUARE, W1 


| 
| 
| 
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ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


Head Office: 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON E.C.2 


Established 1824 


The Finest Service 


for 


All Classes of Insurance 


REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 


THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 


ELSEWHERE ABROAD 


The Company undertakes the duties of 
Executor and Trustee 


a0) 

pee gah 
RLU 

CU tale) 
EXCHANGE 
PAG )U TSS 


THe Muirsusisut Bank, Lrop. 


LONDON BRANCH. 82, King William Street, London,  €E.C.4. 
HEAD OFFICE: Marunouchi, Tokyo, BRANCHES: 155 throughout Japan 
NEW YORK BRANCH: 120 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. 
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| COMPANY MEETINGS | 


The annual general meeting of Patons & 
Baldwins Limited will be held on August 21st 
at Darlington. 


The following is the Statement by the 
Chairman, Mr Philip A. Wright, circulated 
with the report and accounts for the year 
ended April 27, 1957: 


Last year J remarked when commenting on 
the future outlook as it then seemed, that the 
prospect for a continuing maximum produc- 
ion was very promising, and that it was 
hoped to maintain sales of handknitting yarns, 
10 increase the turnover in manufacturing 
yarns, and at the least to maintain our posi- 
uion in the more difficult export markets. It 
is pleasant to report that expectations have 
been more than fulfilled and to say that this 
year has again been a year of maximum em- 
ployment with substantial increases both in 
production and sales compared with 1955-56, 
which you will remember was a record in 
both respects. The demand. for hand- 
knitting wools has again been very heavy both 
at home and abroad, having been helped by 
the continued fashion for thick wools. Sales 
of yarns for further manufacture were very 
well maintained, and would have been 
considerably greater had machinery capa- 
city been available. The woollen mills have 
also been at maximum production. 


Throughout the group as a whole both 
turnover and profits constitute a new high 
record, and our manufacturing efficiency 
and our reputation for customer service, 


quality, and design has been still further 
enhanced. 


It is now some six years since the Darling- 
ton factory was completed—a venture looked 
upon with considerable scepticism in several 
quarters—and while it is difficult to assess the 
value in £ s. d. of our decision to concentrate 
so much of the control and production of the 
Company under one roof I am very certain 
it has been a major factor in the progress 
your Company has made over the last few 
years. In saying this I am not for a moment 
forgetting the invaluable contribution made 
by all ranks of the Company’s employees. 
Without the wholehearted co-operation and 
enthusiasm of the staff and workpeople no 
business, however well designed, can be really 
prosperous. Your Company is _ indeed 
fortunate in this respect. 


PATONS & BALDWINS (AUSTRALIA) 
LIMITED 


Before drawing your attention to the figures 
which appear in the group accounts I par- 
ticularly wish once again to refer to the con- 
siderable contribution made to group earnings 
by Patons & Baldwins (Australia) Limited. 
Sales of P. & B. yarns in the Australian 
market have been substantially increased par- 
ticularly in the competitive field of the 
manufacturing trade with a consequent im- 
provement in trading results. Great credit 
for this achievement is due to the manage- 
ment of the Australian company. A pro- 
gramme of reorganisation of and extension to 





PATONS & BALDWINS LIMITED 


TURNOVER AGAIN A RECORD 
EFFICIENCY AND REPUTATION FURTHER ENHANCED 


MR PHILIP A. WRIGHT’S REVIEW OF ACTIVITIES 


the factory at Launceston, Tasmania, is now 
well in progress and should be nearly com- 
pleted during the present financial year, and 
we look: forward to an increasing contribu- 
tion to the prosperity of the group from 
operations in Australia. 


The Australian company has declared a 
dividend and bonus on its ordinary stock 
totalling 8} per cent compared with 7} per 
cent for the previous year and has in addition 
transferred a sum of £A.350,000 to reserve 
for the development and strengthening of the 
business. 


THE CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND LOSS 
ACCOUNT 


The improved outcome of the year’s trading 
is evidenced by the surplus brought into 
Section I of the Consolidated Profit and Loss 
Account which at £4,927,194 is £1,458,654 
more than for the previous year. Méiscel- 
laneous credits in Section I are also more 
than double the figure for 1955-56 principally 
owing to the higher rates of interest obtain- 
able on surplus monies which it was possible 
to invest upon a short term basis for a sub- 
stantial part of the year. In addition we have, 
as was foreshadowed last year, taken up in 
association with j. & P. Coats Limited a 
holding of convertible loan stock in Fleming 
Reid & Company Limited and £33,847 has 
been received during the year from our 
interest in this company. 


The charges in Section I of the Account 
are those which it is customary to show. As 
is to be expected having regard to capital ex- 
penditure in recent years in replacing older 
plant the charge for depreciation shows an 
increase compared with the previous year. 
The Board has continued its policy of sharing 
increased prosperity with workpeople and staff 
and the charge for bonus to employees has 
increased from £190,577 to £236,814. This 
sum is distributed among the group’s em- 
ployees both at home and abroad who have a 
minimum period of qualifying service, pro 
rata to earnings, and this year the basis of 
distribution has been weighted so that those 
with longer service receive a larger share than 
those with less. 


TAXATION AND DIVIDENDS 

The surplus before taxation of £4,080,700 
carried from Section I to Section II of the 
Account contains a total of £156,696 repre- 
senting the interest of outside stockholders in 
the profits of a subsidiary, thus leaving 
£3,924,004. This amount is in the first 
instance the primary target of the tax 
collectors of the world with, it cannot be said 
too often, the Chancellor of the United King- 
dom well in the forefront. The total charge 
for British and Dominion Income Tax and 
for British Profits Tax (excluding that levied 
on profits distributed as dividend) is 
£1,885,819 or some 48 per cent of the surplus 
available. The levy of Profits Tax on profits 
distributed to stockholders be they preference 
or ordinary stockholders amounts to no less 





than £270,003 and this amount, following a 
practice started some years ago, is shown as 
a specific item in the Accounts. 

The Company's preference dividends in- 
volve a net disbursement of £119,809 and 
taking into account the recommendation of 
your Board for a total ordinary distribution 
for the year of 15 per cent a further £455,198 
will be shared among ordinary stockholders. 
The Profits Tax charge of £270,003 
represents nearly 47 per cent of the net dis- 
tribution, or expressed in another way, nearly 
9s. 5d. in £, 


Last year I referred to the truly appalling 
burden of taxation on both companies and 
individuals and urged that there should, if 
it is an essential of reduced taxation, be a 
pruning of all forms of Government expendi- 
ture. The decision of HM Government to 
re-align defence expenditure is perhaps a 
step in this direction but a more thorough 
review of all forms of government spending 
and greater accent on good and economical 
housekeeping in all quarters is needed. 
Many voices have been heard asking that the 
present method of levying Profits Tax which 
differentiates between retained and distri- 
buted profits, should be replaced by a 
uniform levy on company profits as a whole. 
The figures quoted above show the absurdity 
of the present situation 


THE APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT 


The balance brought into Section III of 
the Profit and Loss Account after taxation 
and after eliminating profits attributable to 
outside stockholders is £1,768,182, a figure 
nearly £570,000 higher than last year. Of 
the figure of £1,768,182 a sum of £185,923 
has been transferred to reserve in the 
accounts of Patons & Baldwins (Australia) 
Limited and £239,100 to capital reserve by 
the parent company following purchases of 
debentures in the stock market. The Board 
have under present conditions considered it 
prudent to make these open market purchases 
and consider it equally prudent to replace the 
working capital so expended by an allocation 
from profits. 

After the above adjustments and _ after 
bringing in £562,041 on Profit and Loss carry 
forward the balance available for disposal is 
£1,905,200. The dividends on the Com- 
pany’s two issues of preference stocks require 
£119,809 and the interim dividend of 2} per 
cent already paid on the ordinary stock takes 
£75,866. The Directors recommend that the 
balance be dealt with as follows: 


£379,332 in payment of a final dividend of 


123 per cent on the Ordinary 
Stock. 


£750,000 transferred to General Reserve. 
£580,193 carried forward to next year. 


£1,709,525 


The final ordinary dividend of 12} per 
cent brings the total distribution for the year 


256 


to 15 per cent compared with a total for last 
year of 125 per cent. 


THE ORDINARY DIVIDEND AND GENERAL 
RESERVE APPROPRIATION 


Immediately after the doubling of the 
Company’s ordinary capital by a scrip issue 
of shares largely from share premium 
account, the Directors resumed the practice 
of describing the final distribution on the 
ordinary stock as a dividend together with 
a bonus. This year it will be noted that 
the final distribution is described as a final 
dividend of 124 per cent, which with the 
interim dividend of 2} per cent makes a total 
for the year of 15 per cent. 


The Directors in recommending an appro- 
priation to General Reserve of £750,000 have 

principally in mind the need for conserving 
the Company’s resources for the extensive 
programme of capital expenditure necessary, 
not only for the maintaining of the group’s 
production resources, but also for the re- 
organisations, developments, and extensions 
which they have in mind. At Alloa the new 
dyeing and finishing plant is completed and 
work has commenced on modernising the 
buildings and layout of the spinning section. 
It is expected that this will take some two 
years to complete. At Rutland Mills, Wake- 
field, the main work in the reorganisation 
programme is also complete, though there is 
still a quantity of new machinery to be 
delivered. At Darlington and at the Galgate 
factory of the recently acquired subsidiary 
William Thompson & Company Limited 
special plants are being installed for process- 
ing man-made fibres which should also be 
completed during the coming year. 


Since 1954 the group’s total fixed assets 
have increased from a cost of £11,879,758 
to a figure of £13,943,776 at April 27, 1957. 
This is an increase over the three-year period 
of over £2 million. At April 27, 1957, the 
group’s commitments on capital account are 
estimated at £875,000. Part of this vast ex- 
penditure is due to the normal replacement 
of machinery, which has reached the end of 
its economic working life at prices upwards 
of four times original cost and the remainder 
to the factors I have already mentioned. 
Apart from the fact that distribution of divi- 
dends attracts the swingeing levy of Profits 
Tax to which I have referred, it is apparent 
that to finance capital extensions of the order 
indicated without continual and undesirable 
recourse to the capital market, substantial 
appropriations to reserve are necessary. 


THE CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


In the Consolidated Balance Sheet the two 
items which stand out are the increase of 
nearly £3} million in the value of stocks from 
£9,993,088 to £13,242,998 and the fall in 
bank balances, cash and other liquid re- 
sources. At the end of the group’s year 
1955-56 liquid resources totalled just over 
£34 million and these had fallen by the end 
of 1956-57 to just over £1 million. The 
increase in value of stock held and the 
shrinkage in liquid resources are of course 
completely complementary. In addition we 
have during the year taken up the financial 
interest in Fleming Reid & Company 
Limited, to which I referred last year, and 
which is also referred to in a note to the 
Balance Sheet. 

Taking the Balance Sheet as a whole the 
net assets attributable to your Company have 
increased from £16,973,609 to £18,166,784. 


MAN-MADE FIBRES 


Continued research as to the most suitable 
plant for the processing of the various groups 
of synthetic or man-made fibres has con- 
firmed the view expressed in my statement 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


last year that orthodox worsted machinery is 
not the most suitable. Your Board has 
decided to enter seriously the field of yarn 
production from synthetic fibres and the 
installation of suitable machinery for pro- 
cessing the various groups of fibres is now in 
progress. The acquisition of William Thomp- 
son & Company Limited, Galgate, had this 
development in view. While we intend to 
maintain and expand the silk spinning side 
of this business we visualise it chiefly as one 
of our centres for the production of yarn 
made from man-made fibres. I am confident 
that this addition to our interests will prove 
of real value to your Company. 


CANADA 


While a slight improvement has taken place 
in the Canadian textile industry during recent 
months from which our Toronto branch has 
benefited, the industry in general is still 
struggling. 


It is interesting to observe that the recently 
issued report of the Royal Commission on 
Canada’s Economic Prospects, fully endorses 
my statement of last year, namely that the 

‘existing tariff protection is inadequate in 
its relation to the internal high standard of 
living which prevails ” and it would seem in- 
conceivable that the conclusions and recom- 
mendations of this Commission can be 
indefinitely ignored by the Government 
authorities. 


It is beyond question that Canada as a 
country must continue to expand and develop 
and I am strongly of the opinion that the 
textile industry will in the end share in this 
expansion. 


EUROPEAN FREE TRADE AREA 


It is now certain that the six Messina 
countries will form themselves into the Euro- 
pean Common Market and it seems probable 
that the United Kingdom will be associated 
therewith through the proposal for the Euro- 
pean Free Trade Area. It is not easy at this 
stage of the negotiations to visualise the effect 
that this will have on your Company’s trade, 
but provided it is a true free trade area, and 
is free from all trade barriers such as quotas, 
etc., as well as tariffs, I do not view the pros- 
pects with misgiving. I would expect perhaps 
keener competition in this country in certain 
lines, but increased business on the Continent 
in others. The changeover is to be a gradual 
one. Your Company will therefore be in a 
position to adapt itself to the new conditions. 
I would expect the institution of the Free 
Trade Area to result in more uniform stan- 
dards of living, and therefore production 
costs, but should this not eventuate, your 
Board will not hesitate to protect the com- 
pany’s interests by the establishment of 
factories in such areas on the Continent as 
seem most suitable. 


EXPORTS 


In my statement last year I took the view 
that in the light of world conditions and trade 
restrictions in the various overseas markets, 
we should not be able to do much more than 
maintain our export figures. I am very glad 
to report that in the event I was wrong. In 
spite of the fact that there has been little if 
any easing in trade restrictions, we have 
achieved a 30 per cent increase in our exports 
from this country. This has largely been in 
handknitting yarns, but there have also been 
substantial additional sales in yarn for further 
manufacture. I am sure you will agree with 
me that this is highly satisfactory. 


WOOL MARKET 


During the past year demand for raw wool 
has been world wide but has been particularly 
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heavy from Japan and the Continent and 
there has been a continual rise in values in 
the primary markets, with the exception of a 
slight easing last November-December which 
was only of very short duration. This has 
resulted in an all round advance of some 30 
per cent in market prices between April 30, 
1956, and the same date in 1957. This heavy 
increase in raw wool costs has necessitated 
two increases in the selling prices of the Com- 
pany’s branded yarns but these do not yet by 
any means reflect the full advance that has 
taken place. 


It is particularly difficult this year to form 
an opinion as to the future of wool prices. 
The effect of a reduced consumer demand at 
the present level of prices, shortage of sterl- 
ing in Japan, and the increasing popularity 
of acrylic fibres in the Outerwear trade are 
all factors which may result in lower prices 
of raw wool. On the other hand, the con- 
tinued improvement in the world standard 
of living is bound to increase the consump- 
tion of wool and implies a higher level of 
prices than would have appeared likely some 
two or three years ago. 


PERSONNEL 


I have already referred to the profit sharing 
bonus to employees both at home and abroad 
for which a total of £236,814 is charged in 
the Consolidated Profit and Loss Account. 
This is a tangible recognition, over and above 
normal wages or salary, which is made out 
of the profits of the year to the employees 
of the Company whose hard work, enthu- 
siasm and loyalty have done so much towards 
the successful outcome of the year. Your 
Board record their thanks and appreciation 
of the efforts of everyone concerned. 


FUTURE OUTLOOK 


The current financial year has started 
satisfactorily with maintained sales of hand- 
knitting wools both at home and abroad, and 
although there is some hesitation momen- 
tarily in the booking of manufacturing yarn 
contracts Owing to uncertainty as to the trend 
of wool values, I consider the prospects for 
another year of full employment and pro- 
duction to be promising. Our plans for yarns 
from synthetic fibres are perhaps rather more 
long term, but we should at any rate begin 
to reap some return from them by the 
autumn months. 


The other factor which is always liable to 
affect your Company’s prosperity, namely 
wool values, is as I have already stated 
difficult to assess. On balance I think it 
unlikely that there will be any sudden drop 
in values such as would seriously affect the 
prospects. 


THE CHAIRMANSHIP 


Stockholders will perhaps recall that in 
1955 I attained the age of seventy years and 
that you then did me the honour of re- 
electing me as a director of the Company. 
I have come to the conclusion that the time 
has now come for me to vacate the office 
of Chairman of your Board, which I have 
held since 1951 and to retire from my full- 
time post as a manager of the Company with 
which I have been associated all my working 
life. I intend therefore to vacate these offices 
after the Annual Meeting on August 2\st 
next. Your Board has suggested that I should 
continue as a director of the Company and 
this I have agreed to do. 


The Board has announced its intention of 
appointing Mr J. S..Bullimore, the present 
Vice-Chairman, to be your new Chairman, 
and I feel happy and confident that in passing 
to him the leadership of the Board your 
affairs will be in capable and long-experi- 
enced hands. 
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UDDEHOLMS AKTIEBOLAG 









. The Annual General Meeting of the Udde- 
holms Aktiebolag was held at Karlstad on 
May 29th, where the usual report was pre- 
sented by the Board of Directors: 


MAIN ACTIVITIES 


Uddeholm is situated in the West of 
Sweden and its main activities are based on 
the tracitional raw materials of the province 
—iron ore, forests and water power. The 
Company’s activities comprise: manufacture 
of iron and steel, hot-rolled and forged, cold- 
rolled and drawn; sponge-iron ; ferro-man- 
ganese, ferro-alloys ; rolled and drawn tubes; 
hard metal ; carriage and other springs ; wire- 
ropes, etc., etc.; sawn and planed timber ; 
sulphate and sulphite pulp with by-products ; 
paper and cardboard ; electrochemical pro- 
ducts. 

The Company’s main activities are 
centred on the mines at Persberg, Nordmark, 
Taberg, etc., the sponge-iron works at Pers- 
berg, the steel works at Hagfors, Nykroppa, 
Degerfors, the cold-rolling mills at Munkfors, 
the tube mills at Storfors, the wire-rope mill 
at Blombacka, the saw mill, pulp mills, paper 
mill, electrochemical factories, etc., at Skog- 
hall, and the sulphite mill at Géta. 


REVIEW 


The movement of business during 1956 
showed an overall increase as compared with 
previous years, and it could have been even 
bigger but for a shortage of labour and water 
power. On the timber side prices remained 
steady, whilst prices for iron and steel showed 
a rising tendency. Particularly in the export 
markets, however, there were certain diffi- 
culties in attaining prices which give a reason- 
able margin. At the end of 1956 the supply 
of orders was satisfactory. 

The average number employed by the 
Company and its wholly owned Swedish 
subsidiaries during 1956 was 15,742, and 
salaries and wages amounted to Krl69.0 
million. Investments amounted to Kr45.2 


million as compared with Kr53.3 million in 
1955, 


PRODUCTION FIGURES 


Total output within the Uddeholm group 
of companies amounted to: 


1955 1956 
Electric power, 1,000 

BUR ieccércndecis 671,000 709,000 
Timber from own forests, 

CONES FOOD sidcsecens 25,300,000 25,300,000 
Finished steel, tons ... 174,812 196,357 
Sawn timber, standards 24,408 23,297 
Sulphate pulp, tons.... 70,208 69,601 
Sulphite pulp, tons .... 98,910 102,151 
ee 45,414 47,316 
Chemical products, tons 77,682 87,837 

The invoiced value within the group 
amounted to: 

1955 1956 

Kr.m. Kr.m. 

Tron and steel products. 240.5 292.5 
Forestry products ..... 199.8 199.8 
Other products........ 41.0 35.6 
Total, Beam. ccxce oe 481.3 527.9 


IRON AND STEEL SALES 


_ The Company’s sales of tool steel includ- 
ing tungsten carbide, high grade wire rods, 
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OVERALL INCREASE IN BUSINESS 
FOREIGN SALES OFFICES DO WELL 


RISE IN POWER OUTPUT 


cold-rolled high grade steel and manufac- 
tured goods, stainless and acid-proof steel 
were well maintained, and production con- 
tinued to be directed towards constant 
improvement in quality. 

The Company’s sales offices at Birming- 
ham, London, Diisseldorf, Brussels, Paris, 
Copenhagen, New, York, Cleveland, Los 
Angeles, Toronto; S40 Paulo and Rio de 
Janeiro did well. 


FORESTRY PRODUCTS 


The total quantity of forestry products 
increased somewhat during 1956. 

About 25,300,000 cu ft were taken from 
about 560,000 acres of the Company’s own 
forests, although the whole of the new growth 
was not utilised. 


WATER POWER, ETC. 


During the year 709 million kWh—against 
671 million kWh the year before—were pro- 
duced by the Company’s own power stations. 
This did not meet demand from the works. 
The new power station at Letten was taken 
into use during 1956. 

The Fire Insurance value for Uddeholm’s 


plants and buildings amounts to Kr699 
million. 


GROSS PROFIT 


The total gross profit rose from Kr65.1 
million in 1955 to Kr72.4 million in 1956, 
The book value of the stock rose by Krill 
million, but the stock reserve on the whole 
remained unchanged. Stock valuation con- 
tinued at about 30 per cent. The Profit and 
Loss Account includes the following items: 


Krem. 
1955 1956 
Depreciation ........ ee 27. 29.3 
BUTORE, COG. 6. ceed eee 4.4 5.7 
PE wansceene news ae 16.2 22.3 
Investment Reserve ... 5.0 5.0 
Pension Fund....... ne ae 1.0 
Wet Proge ....cce% venus 17.0 17.0 
69.9 80.3 


SUMMARY OF BALANCE SHEET IN Kr.m. 
1/1/1956 31/12/1956 
42.2 50.5 


Current Assets :— 
Cash at bank, own 
WE ice cukase 
Receivables from 
clients and sub- 
sidiary companies 76.4 80.3 
— 118.6 — 130.8 
Inventories and 
contract pur- 
chases 65.5 


184.1 


73.6 


204.4 
2.0 


Blocked reserve for 
investment 
Fixed Assets : 
Deferred charges, 
clients and sub- 
reer 
Shares in subsidi- 
MD ican ctacics 
Construction in 
progress and 
advances to 
contractors ..... 
Ships, machinery, 
equipment, power 
Bi adtecnanes 


§2.1 
1.4 


19.5 
10.0 


4.7 6.5 


52.0 


Houses, industrial 
buildings, real 





WNEES sc cavacena 90.6 98.1 
— 19.8 —— 186.1 
Subscribed — shares, 
oe eee 0.2 — 
381.1 392.5 
Liabilities and capital: 
Liabilities— 
Accounts payable 43.2 45.4 
Debentures ..... 33.8 30.5 
Loans and pen- 
sion fund .... 60.0 62.1 
— 137.0 — 138.0 
Investment re- 
EEE 6.5 11.5 
Capital :— 
Share capital.... 165.0 165.0 
Legal reserve.... 35.0 35.0 
— 200.0 —— 200.0 
Appropriated sur- 
WHEN cacdccncus _— — 
Unappropriated 
ne 37.6 43.0 
381.1 392.5 


ALLOCATION OF PROFITS 


The Board and the Managing Director 
propose that the profit for the year of Krl7 
million and the balance of profits remaining 
from previous years of Kr26,039,781, should 
be allocated as follows: 

To shareholders, a dividend of Kr. 8 
per share against Coupon No. 64 
(equivalent to 4.3% of the Con- 
cern’s own Capital) .........00. 

Carried forward to new account.... 


13,200,000 
29,839,781 


The report, the accounts, and the proposals 
put forward by the Board were adopted. 


Managing Director 
WILHELM EKMAN 


BALANCE SHEET OF THE UDDEHOLM 














GROUP 
(Summary) 
31/12/55 31/12,56 
ASSETS Krm. % Krm % 
Current assets :— 
Cashandreceivables 148.8 29 157.1 28 
Inventories ....... 100.2 20 113.1 20 
249.0 49 270.2 48 
Blocked reserve for 
investment ..... -- a a.@ 3 
Fixed assets ...... 264.2 51 280.4 51 
ROR Kevin 513.2 100 554.5 100 
LIABILITIES 
AND CAPITAL 
Liabilities :— 
Current liabilities. . 63.4 12 66.1 12 
Fixed liabilities ... 138.1 27 165.7 30 
201.5 39 231.8 42 
Investment reserves no 6 16.6 3 
Capital :— 
Share capital ..... 165.0 165.0 
Legal reserves..... 48.8 — 49.3 — 
Capital surplus.... 44.5 — 4.3 — 
Earned surplus... 20.9 — 29.6 — 
Net profit ...csces 21.0 — 18.0 — 
300.2 59 306.2 55 
Wetec cacacax 513.2 100 554.5 100 


Uddeholm, May, 1957. 
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COURTAULDS 


Acquisition of British 


EFFECT OF INFLATION ON 


Importance of time factor in 


launching new products 


HE 44th Annual General Meeting of Courtaulds Limited was 
held on July 17th in the Hall of the Chartered Insurance 
Institute, 20, Aldermanbury, London, E.C.2. 


Sir John Hanbury-Williams, CVO, the 


presided, said :— 


Lapies AND GENTLEMEN, 


Before proceeding with the ordinary 
business of the Meeting, I will review 
the main aspects of the Company’s affairs 
during the past year and give you a short 
survey of the general trend of trade since 
the end of March last. In addition, I 
will deal with the acquisition by your 
Company of the shares in British 
Celanese Limited, and the problems 
which the British man-made fibres 
industry may have to face as and when 
the Common Market and Free Trade 
Azea become realities. 


As has already been stated in the 
Directors’ Report, there has been a fall 
of 17 per cent in the Group balance 
from trading and investment income. 
This decline in profits has been brought 
about by the rising trend in costs, the 
falling off in demand in the industrial 
yarn section of your business due to the 
recession in the motor car industry in 
the earlier part of the year, and also the 
intense competition which we have had 
to meet both at home and abroad. In 
spite of these conditions, we are pro- 
posing to pay a final dividend on the 
Ordinary stock of 6 per cent, less tax, 
making in all ro per cent for the full 
year. I hope this will not disappoint 
you bearing in mind that in .1954 a divi- 
dend of 11} per cent was paid on the 
Ordinary capital of the Company, which 
was then only £24 million. 


I should like to take the occasion to 
repeat today what I have said previously, 
namely, that we should husband our 


Chairman, who 


resources in order to ensure that all our 


plants and processes are up to date, and 
where necessary to expand our interests 
at home and abroad. You will, I am 
sure, appreciate that if this policy of 
retaining a part of our earnings in the 
business had not been followed out, we 
would in all probability already have 
been forced to raise fresh capital. As it 
is, the commitments of the Company 
at the end of March last amounted to 
just over £5 million, but our current 
plans for capital expenditure where con- 
tracts have not yet been placed are not 
included in this figure, and further sums 
of money will continue to be required. 
We intend to follow our practice of 
ploughing back profits as we believe this 
to be the right course, but in view of 
changing world conditions I cannot 
guarantee that the necessity to obtain 
fresh capital will not one day arise. 


The Accounts already in your hands 
are fully explained in the Directors’ 
Report, and I think it unnecessary to 
call your attention to any particular 
items ; the Balance Sheet as at the end 
of March, 1958, will, of course, reflect 
the changes in the capital structure of 
the Company brought about by the 
acquisition of the shares in British 
Celanese Limited. 


Difficult Trading Conditions 


Trading conditions in our industry 
not only in the United Kingdom but in 
most of the world’s markets during the 


last year have been difficult and at times 
perplexing. The one outstanding fea- 
ture to which I have already made 
reference has been the continued rise in 
costs of production, and I refer again 
to this matter later on. Although we do 
our best to contain these increased costs 
in the selling price of our various manu- 
factures, we nevertheless found it neces- 
sary in January last to raise the selling 
price of textile yarn by approximately 
Io per cent. This is the first price 
increase of the kind which we have 
made for many years, and it is our belief 
that our practice in keeping selling prices 
stable has greatly benefited the commer- 
cial reputation of man-made fibres, the 
manufacturers of textile and industrial 
fabrics, and the public generally. 


The demand for viscose rayon staple 
was maintained at a high level, and we 
have every confidence that the field for 
this versatile fibre will grow. In April 
last the factory which we have built at 
Grimsby came into operation ; this plant 
is the most up to date in the world, and 
we are confident that after we have over- 
come the usual teething troubles that 
one finds with any new factory it will 
prove to be a sound investment. The 
first section of a plant for the large-scale 
production of “Courtelle”—our new 
acrylic fibre—is nearing completion, and 
we believe that this will find a ready 
market. 


A most disappointing feature in the 
rayon trade during 1956 has been the 
continued fall in United Kingdom 
exports of filament and spun rayon piece 
goods. The decrease in this trade has 
been going on since 1950, and to a sub- 
stantial extent the business has been 
captured by other countries—some of 
which have been in the habit of granting 
subsidies and giving other facilitics 
which are not available to the British 
manufacturer. Whilst strenuous en- 
deavours are being made to regain some 
of the lost ground, it is going to be 
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Celanese Limited 


exceedingly difficult to compete with 
subsidised exports, to meet the competi- 
tion of low priced Japanese goods and to 
face the problem of import restrictions. 


“ Putting Over ” a New Product 


I do not think it necessary to call your 
attention to any other items in the 
Directors’ Report, but I should like to 
say a word or two about our efforts to 
narrow the margin of time between the 
successful result of a particular piece of 
research work and the marketing of the 
final product. It is frequently said— 
and with some truth—that in some fields 
the Americans are ahead of the British, 
and that their methods of “ putting 
over” a new product are better than 
ours. It may be that in the United 
Kingdom we are more conservative in 
our outlook and at times more cautious 
in our approach to the problems, but I 
believe it to be a matter of high import- 
ance to British industry and one which 
should receive the constant attention of 
management. In your Company there 
continue to be close collaboration be- 
tween those responsible for Research, 
Production and Merchandising; how- 
ever, we believe that improvements can 
be made and although we have already 
taken action in certain directions we are 
nevertheless making a special study of 
this vital matter. 


Trend of Current Trading 


During the first three months of the 
current financial year our total turnover 
has increased both in volume and in 
value as compared with a similar period 
ending June, 1956, but there is some 
falling off in profits due to increases in 
costs of production. This reduction in 
profits is to a large extent made good by 
an improvement in the results of some 
of our subsidiary and associated com- 
panies, but in current circumstances I 
am not in a position today to make any 


COSTS OF PRODUCTION 


Future policy to meet challenge 


in Free Trade Area 


accurate forecast in regard to the profits 
for the remainder of the year. The 
demand for both industrial and textile 
yarns has been maintained at a higher 
level than in the corresponding quarter 
of 1956, and we are hopeful that this will 
continue. There is a slight falling off in 
the staple fibre business, but as I have 
already stated we are confident that the 
field for our “ Fibro” will gradually be 
enlarged. British Celanese Limited 
have increased their turnover for the 
first three months of this financial year, 
but their profits also show a decline as 
compared with the corresponding period 
in 1956. 


Problem of Rising Costs 


Before proceeding further, I must add 
yet another word about costs, because 
in the times in which we are now living 
the cost of production is to a substantial 
extent outside our control. To indicate 
the scale of this problem, I need only 
mention that owing to the recent rise 
in the price our coal bill alone is likely 
to cost roughly £250,000 more during 
the forthcoming year, and this does not 
take into account the effect on our asso- 
ciated and subsidiary companies in this 
country. In addition, the prices of all 
our raw materials—many of which have 
recently gone up—will be further 
affected by the increase in freight rates 
which is about to come into force. It is 
very hard for those engaged in produc- 
tion, who do all in their power to keep 
costs down, not to criticise the action 
recently taken by the two large 
nationalised industries. 


There is not much that I can add to 
the Directors’ Report regarding our 
associated and subsidiary companies, 
but we can detect a slight improvement 
in Canada and in the United States, 
where strenuous efforts are being made 
to meet and overcome the problems in 
those markets. In this country British 
Cellophane Limited is doing well, and 
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so also is its subsidiary company Bonded 
Fibre Fabrics Limited. Although at 
present the latter Company has little 
influence on our trading results, it is 
nevertheless developing rapidly and is 
offering a wide range of fabrics, many 
of which are novel. 


Having carefully examined the pro- 
visions of the Finance Bill about over- 
seas trading corporations, we have come 
to the conclusion that the administrative 
advantages of the present Group 
arrangements—by which overseas in- 
terests are managed and_ controlled 
locally—appear greatly to outweigh any 
financial advantage from any change in 
the existing organisation, which would 
in any case be relatively insignificant. 


Keeping Stockholders 
Informed 


A great deal has been said during the 
last year or so regarding the desirability 
of companies adopting the system of 
making half-yearly or even quarterly 
Statements, and your Board has given 
very careful thought to this matter. We 
believe that conditions over a_ short 
period—especially in the textile industry, 
which is so dependent on fashion and 
the weather during the four seasons— 
are such that it might well be misleading 
to issue full statements of results at 
shorter intervals than one year. I shall, 
however, continue the practice—which 
I have adopted this year—of giving you 
a short survey of conditions since the 
end of our financial year, and as in the 
past we shall comment briefly on trading 
operations when the announcement of 
the interim Ordinary dividend is made. 


British Celanese 


I now come to the purchase of the 
shares in British Celanese Limited and 
the reasons which prompted us to make 
an offer to buy the entire Stock of that 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from previous page) 
Company. I should, however, first like 
to pay a tribute to the late Dreyfus 
brothers, because whatever differences 
of opinion we may have had with them 
in years gone by it is freely admitted 
that the success of cellulose acetate fibres 
in the textile industry is almost entirely 
due to their inventive minds, to their 
initiative and to their hard work. 
Doctors Henri and Camille Dreyfus 
were two outstanding characters, and 
with a team of loyal colleagues—many 
of whom are still actively employed— 
pioneered the production of cellulose 
acetate in the United Kingdom, in 
Canada and in the United States of 
America. In each of these three coun- 
tries separate companies were formed 
and factories were erected to develop 
their inventions, and in each country 
the protected name “ Celanese ” formed 
a part of the title. 


In order to meet the problems which 
are likely to arise in a Free Trade Area, 
we felt that it would be prudent to 
examine with great care a suggestion 
which had recently been made to us to 
acquire by purchase all the Stock of 
British Celanese Limited. In our con- 
siderations we were not unmindful of 
the fact that in some quarters such a 
combination of interests might be criti- 
cised on the grounds of a monopoly, 
but although it is true that between us 
today we may account for roughly 85 
per cent of the production of viscose 
and acetate yarns and fibres in this coun- 
try, it must not be overlooked that whilst 
these can be blended with all the natural 
fibres they are nevertheless in competi- 
tion with them. Moreover, there is the 
competition from the pure synthetics— 
some of which are not at present being 
made by your Company—and in addi- 
tion in a Free Trade Area there will be 
the production of the European com- 
panies to contend with. 


In our deliberations we also gave 
careful thought to the advantages which 
would accrue to some sections of the 
United Kingdom textile industry if your 
Company jointly with British Celanese 


Limited directed their efforts to a 
rationalisation of production and market- 
ing of acetate fibres ; moreover, we felt 
that economies could be made in the 
weaving and knitting divisions of our 
two organisations. 

Having weighed all these matters in 
the balance and having considered the 
opportunities which might offer in a 
Free Trade Area resulting from a com- 
bination of our two concerns, we decided 
that it would be to your advantage and 
in the National interest if we responded 
to the suggestion to purchase the 
Celanese Stock. We therefore took 
expert financial advice in regard to the 
form and manner in which an offer 
might be made, and the result is now 
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known to you—more than 9o per cent 
of the stockholders in each class of stock 
having accepted the offer. 


Our present task is to survey the 
Celanese organisation and, with the 
co-operation of their Directors and 
officials, we shall draw up and put into 
effect a plan which should result in con- 
centration of effort and rationalisation. 
Steps are already being taken in this 
direction, and working parties are 
collaborating harmoniously with each 
other and advising us on important 
matters of policy. Mr P. S. Rendall, a 
Deputy Chairman and Managing Direc- 
tor of Courtaulds Limited, and Mr C. F. 
Kearton, a Director of Courtaulds 
Limited, have both joined the Board of 
British Celanese Limited, which so far 
as we are able to judge at present will 
continue to retain its identity. I must 
warn you that although we believe sub- 
stantial economies can be made, time 
will be necessary to put our plans into 
effect and you must not therefore expect 
immediate and spectacular results. 


The Common Market and 
Free Trade Area 


I should now like to say a few words 
about the problems to be faced in a 
Common Market and Free Trade Area, 
and how they are likely to affect the 
British man-made fibres industry and 
British textiles generally. The idea of 
a Common Market and Free Trade Area 
is a political one, and whilst it has the 
prospect of bringing back to Europe 
some of the political influence which 
has been lost as a result of two world 
wars, it has the possibility of also bring- 
ing a higher measure of economic 
stability. We are not, therefore, averse 
to a gradual reduction in tariffs which 
would be carried out over a period of 
years, but we are not blind to the fact 
that there are many difficulties ahead ; 
for example, I have already referred to 
the system in some European countries 
of granting subsidies and giving special 
facilities; these and other kindred 
matters will have to be carefully watched 
if Great Britain is not to be placed at a 
disadvantage. 


There is also the thorny problem of 
the definition of origin of goods, to be 
agreed by the Governments concerned. 
I understand that negotiations are pro- 
ceeding regarding this matter, which is 
of the greatest ‘importance as regards 
competition from the Far East where 
labour costs remain a long way below 
European levels. This particularly 
affects the textile industry, because there 
is such a long chain of different pro- 
cesses before the final product reaches 
the consumer. Unless, therefore, suit- 
able definitions are introduced for tex- 
tiles, imports of semi-finished goods from 
the Far East might gravely threaten the 
industry during the difficult period of 
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transition to European Free Trade. I 
trust that our own Government will 
most carefully consider the vigorous 
representations which are being made 
to them. 


A European Free Trade Area could 
eventually provide an internal market of 
manufactured goods for close on 280 
million people: compare this with the 
United States of America with a popula- 
tion of 165 million, and the Soviet Union 
whose population is said to be around 
200 million. Having made that com- 
parison, one is better able to see what 
opportunities are open to the efficient 
manufacturer. 


The existence of such a large market 
expands the scope for new ideas and 
new methods, bringing with them lower 
costs of production in a more rapidly 
developing economy—with consequent 
improveménts in the standards of living. 
These are long-term advantages ; in the 
first years of a Free Trade Area many 
industries in Great Britain—especially 
the textile industry where there is 
surplus capacity—will have to meet a 
challenge, and we must therefore expect 
some dislocation and adjustment. How- 
ever, as a result of our having acquired 
control of British Celanese Limited, we 
believe that your Company will be 
better placed to meet competition ; 
furthermore, the interests which we have 
on the Continent should help us to 
maintain our position in a highly com- 
petitive European market. 


I have referred to surplus capacity in 
some sections of the United Kingdom 
textile industry, but I believe that this 
excess capacity exists also in many 
European countries. It seems to me, 
therefore, that from this point of view 
we may all be similarly handicapped, 
and the highest reward is likely to come 
to those who are first in the field with 
a robust and effective policy for scrap- 
ping out of date and _ redundant 
machinery and, where and when pos- 
sible, putting into effect two- and 
three-shift working. Such a programme 
—if it is to be successful—must be 
accompanied by the goodwill of both 
management and labour. 


This is the policy which your Com- 
pany intends to pursue. Furthermore, 
in collaboration with the Unions con- 
cerned we shall persist in our efforts to 
do away with such restrictive practices 
as still remain ; we shall pay even greater 
attention to quality, design and the tech- 
nique of merchandising, and in _ this 
manner we shall hope to gain the full 
advantage which a Free Trade Area may 
have to offer. 

In conclusion, may I ask you to join 
me in thanking all our employees— 
whether serving at home or overseas— 
for the contribution which they continue 
to make towards the successful results 
of your Company. 
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The sixty-eighth Annual General Meeting 
of the Société Anonyme Pour l’Industrie de 
PAluminium Chippis was held in Zurich on 
April 26th when the board of Directors pre- 
sented the following report: 


REVIEW 


During the past year the market for alumi- 
nium remained firm. Consumers everywhere 
found it difficult to obtain supplies in excess 
of their normal requirements. It was not 
until the end of the year that additional quan- 
tities of raw aluminium were offered on the 
United States market, so that for the first 
time in several years the requirements of the 
processing industries were fully covered. 


The transition from a sellers’ to a buyers’ 
market in America was due to a number of 
factors: first of all, the general stabilisation of 
the market, then the United States Govern- 
ment’s decision temporarily to suspend pur- 
chases for stockpiling, and lastly the appreci- 
able and continuous increase of output from 
the larger producers. From a long-term point 
of view, however, there is still cause for opti- 
mism in regard to the increase in aluminium 
consumption, 


World production of raw aluminium 
reached an estimated 3.3 million metric tons 
in 1956 as against 3.1 million tons in 1955. 
The main producers were: United States of 
America, 1,520,000 tons; Canada, 560,000 
tons ; Europe, 600,000 tons ; Russia and other 
Eastern countries, 560 000 tons; Japan, 
66,000 tons, whilst other countries accounted 
for the balance of 24,000 tons. The increase 
of some 230,000 tons over the previous year’s 
total was mainly due to increased production 
in the United States of America. 


As on several other occasions during the 
last few years, American and Canadian pro- 
ducers increased their prices during 1956. As 
a result, North American prices are at 
approximately the same level as those of 
European producers. Hence the situation is 
now similar to that which prevailed before 
the war, although there have been times in 
the past when the metal cost more than twice 
as much in Europe as it did in America. 


European prices, having remained stable 
for over three ysars, were also subject to 
increases during the latter part of 1956, 
Countries affected included Italy, Germany 
and Switzerland ; in the latter the price rose 
from Sfrs 2.30 to Sfrs. 2.50 per kg. 


As for the Company’s own enterprises, a 
shortage of water during the past year pre- 
vented three of its four factories from operat- 
ing at full efficiency. In spite of this, annual 
production exceeded 100,000 tons for the first 
time in the Company’s history. As regards 
Switzerland itself, both the aluminium smelt- 
ing plant and the rolling mill at Chippis 
attained a record level of production. The 
ever-increasing demands of the home market, 
however, kept the percentage available for 
export down to 14 per cent of the total out- 
put. Plans for a new plant at Steg (Haut- 
Valais) are in hand. Construction is sche- 
duled to begin in the near future. Produc- 
tion capacity of the extrusion plant was 
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increased by the commissioning of a 5,000 


ton press. Demand for refined aluminium 
—Raffinal and Reflectal—was maintained. 
The new sintered aluminium power product 
—SAP—was in increasing demand, thanks 
to its good mechanical properties at high 
temperatures. 


SWISS PARTICIPATION 


The Morel and Ernen turbines of Rhone- 
werke AG generated a total of 404 million 
kWh—that is, some 15 million less than the 
previous year. Winter output of power from 
the Morel installation has only once been 
lower since its entry into production. 


Illsee-Turtman AG showed a decrease in 
both summer and winter production, whilst 
the Centrales des Chutes du Rhin of Neu- 
hausen achieved normal output. 


L’Usine électrique de Rheinau began 
generating on the expected date. As from 
October 1, 1956, when the first turbine began 
production, operations were recorded on the 
normal Profit and Loss Account basis, instead 
of under the previous heading of “ Building 
Expenses.” The Company’s participation 
amounts to 41.8 per cent. 


The construction of the SA des Forces 
Motrices de la Gougra dam, in which the 
Company has a 30 per cent interest, began 
during the past year. Some 348,000 cu yd 
out of an estimated total of just over 1 million 
cu yd of concrete have already been poured. 
Accumulated reserves of water will enable 
the Navisense installation at Chippis to 
generate a modest amount of power for the 
first time in the winter of 1957-58. Other 
building work progressed satisfactorily, 
except for the Motec-Vissoie gallery, where 
the unfavourable nature of the rock caused 
unexpected delays. Production of alumi- 
nium foils at the Robert Victor Neher SA 
plant continued at full capacity and satisfac- 
tory prices were obtained. 


FOREIGN ACTIVITIES 


The S.A. des Bauxites de France began to 
exploit new deposits. Bauxite prices, as a 
result of official control, proved too low to 
allow any profit on sales, Recently acquired 
deposits in the Aquila region of Italy are 
being opened up so that exploitation on a 
moderate scale may begin this year. The 
Company has acquired joint mining rights 
with Vereinigte Aluminium-Werke AG in 
respect of extensive deposits in the Parnassus 
and Mégare regions of Greece. 


The Company’s plants for the production 
of aluminium oxide at Bergheim-Cologne, 
Porto Marghera and Marseilles worked to 
the limit of their capacity. Last year’s 
alumina production neared a total of 300,000 
tons. Plans for the extension and modernisa- 
tion of the Bergheim works were put in hand. 
The capacity of the Porto Marghera installa- 
tion was increased. 


The Company is making plans for the 
construction of an alumina factory in French 
Guinea, in partnership with _ several 
aluminium smelters. 
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The shortage of water during the autumn 
and winter on the one hand and the diffi- 
culties encountered by thermal stations in 
obtaining oil supplies owing to the closing 
of the Suez Canal on the other, have resulted 
in a critical situation in the supply of electric 
power to the Company’s plants. Shortage of 
power necessitated a closing down of some 
furnaces, not only at Chippis, as mentioned 
above, but also at Porto Marghera and Lend. 
Supplies to the Rheinfelden works, however, 
were satisfactory, although very expensive at 
times. The projected installation at 
Mosjéen (Norway), in which the Company 
holds a one-third interest in association with 
Elektrokemisk AS, is under construction, 
and is expected to begin production in the 
spring of 1958. Current estimates put the 
annual production at some 22,000 tons. The 
SAVA Company has obtained a concession 
to build a plant on the waters of the Adige, 
east of the Lake of Garda. Work is expected 
to begin in the spring of 1957. 


As in the previous year, processing plants 
worked satisfactorily. Aluminium-Walzwerke 
Singen GmbH, at Singen (Hohentwiel), 
put a new 8,000-ton press into service. 
new hot rolling mill and wide strip mill are 
almost completed. Conditions at the Com- 
pany’s affiliate, Lavorazione Leghe Leggere, 
at Porto Marghera, have improved to such 
an extent that output increased considerably. 
The other Italian affiliated Company— 
Laminal Rusconi Fraschini, near Bergamo— 
also increased its output. The new Bridg- 
north aluminium foil plant of the Star 
Aluminium Company Limited, Wolver- 
hampton, went into production. As a result 
of vigorous demand, the output of aluminium 
foils once again showed an increase. The 
Liége work of Aluminium Belge SA was 
quite busy, but installations are outdated. A 
modernisation programme is being planned 
for this plant. The American affiliate, 
Aluminium Foils Inc., at Jackson (Tennessee) 
manufactures foils and strips, and the 
struggle for markets was extremely keen. A 
small installation for the production of 
Raffinal is almost completed. 


The output of aluminium foils from all the 
Company’s wholly owned works exceeded 
26,000 tons per annum and continues to 
increase. 


PROFITS 


Operations in 1956 produced a net profit 
of Sfrs.13,561,552.32 which, together with 
Sfrs. 1,788,784.95 brought forward from the 


previous year, made a total of 
Sfrs.15,350,337.27 available for distribution. 
It is proposed to allocate this sum as 
follows: 


to distribute a gross dividend of Sfrs.100 
per share of Sfrs.1,000 ; 


to transfer Sfrs.1.5m. to special reserves ; 

to transfer a further Sfrs.1.5m. to deprecia- 
tion reserves ; 

to allocate Sfrs.1m. to the Provident Fund ; 

to carry forward the resulting balance of 
Sfrs.1,806,644.27. 

The report, the accounts, and the proposals 
put forward by the Board were adopted. 
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ANNUAL STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN 


Analysis of Group Sales For 
12 months to 31st March, 1957 


Percentage of Total 
Converted 


Packaging 
Products 


36% 


Wrapping Loy ¢ 
Paper 34; Io 

Printing ° 
“so 16% 
Newsprint 8% 
Miscellaneous 4% 


LORD CORNWALLIS REVIEWS EXPANSION OF 
REED PAPER GROUP ACTIVITIES DURING 1956-57 


In his annual statement presented on 
July 15th to the Fifty-fourth Annual 
General Meeting of Albert E. Reed & 
Company Ltd., paper manufacturers 
and converters, the Rt. Hon. Lord 
Cornwallis of Linton, K.B.E., M.c., the 
Chairman, described to shareholders 
the expansion of Reed Paper Group 
activities which had taken place during 
the past year. The companies which 
had joined the Group during the year 
had consolidated its position as “the 
major supplier in this country of the most 
comprehensive range of paper, paper- 
board and packaging products.” 


Board Manufacture 


During the course of his statement Lord 
Cornwallis said :—“*By the acquisition 
of Colthrop Board & Paper Mills Ltd. 
situated at Thatcham, Berkshire, the 
Reed Paper Group entered the field of 
board manufacture giving an additional 
source of raw material for the Group’s 
converting companies. The Colthrop 
company has been well known for many 
years as one of the principal board 
manufacturers in the United Kingdom 
and has a new board mill under con- 
struction which it is hoped will come 
into’ operation in the autumn of this 
year, and which will give us an addition- 
al capacity for board manufacture of 
approximately 50,000 tons per annum. 
Folding Carton Factories 
in North and South 
“Cropper & Co., Ltd. and Cut-Outs 
(Cartons) Ltd., whose factories are at 


Thatcham, Berkshire, and Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne respectively, are two of the 


principal folding carton manufacturers 
in the United Kingdom, and together 
with the Group’s existing company, 
Paper Converters Ltd., should provide 
in this field an interest comparable to 
that which the Group already holds in 
corrugated cases and multi-wall sacks. 
With carton factories in the north and 
south the Reed Paper Group is in a 
position to give an exceptional area 
service to carton users all over the 
country. 


Corrugated & Solid Case 
Manufacture 


“Cropper & Co., Ltd. also has a subsi- 
diary company, Containers Ltd., witha 
factory at Thatcham, whose activity is 
divided between corrugated fibreboard 
cases and solid fibreboard cases. The 
former is a useful addition to the 
Group’s interest in corrugated case 
manufacture, while the latter gives entry 
into the solid fibreboard case market 
which for the Group is a new manufac- 
turing interest. Another subsidiary 
company of Cropper & Co., Ltd. 
operates a fleet of some 80 heavy trans- 
port vehicles which are engaged princi- 
pally inthe transport ofthe raw materials 
and the finished products of the group 
of companies located at Thatcham. 


Packaging Research & 
Development Services 


“With the growth of our activity in the 
packaging field we consider it essential 
that our research and development 
division be expanded to match the 
increased responsibilities to our custo- 


mers. With this in mind we have been 
fortunate in engaging the services of 
Dr. G. L. Riddell, who has been well 
known for many years as the director of 
research of the Printing, Packaging and 
Allied Trades Research Association. It 
will be his task to ensure that our re- 
search and development services in 
packaging keep pace with the growth of 
the Group’s interests and activity in this 
sphere. We will then be in a position 
not only to tackle production problems 
and to design new packages of all kinds, 
but will also have an advisory service to 
assist customers in all their packaging 
problems. 


Printing Papers 


“T have placed considerable emphasis 
on the packaging side of the Group’s 
activity, but it must not be overlooked 
that we have very important interests in 
the production of a wide range of 
printing papers. This side of the Group’s 
business constitutes nearly 25 per cent 
of our turnover. We are sometimes 
described as a ‘newsprint and paper’ 
company. In fact, sales of newsprint 
account for only one-third of our total 
sales of printing papers and it would be 
much more correct if we were to be 
described as a ‘paper, paperboard and 
packaging group’. 


New Machine 
at Aylesford 


“T referred last year to our hope that the 
new No. 13 machine at Aylesford Paper 
Mills would be installed and in produc- 
tion by the spring of 1957. The manu- 
facturers have been unable to keep to 
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their construction programme with the 
result that the start-up will be delayed 
by approximately six months. When 
this machine is in production, not only 
will our participation in the printing 
papers field be increased, but we shall 
be able also to increase the packaging 
paper production of other machines. 
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Cellulose Wadding 
Manufacture 


“Following my reference last year to 
our associated company, Kimberly- 
Clark Ltd., I am pleased to tell you that 
that company’s new high speed cellulose 
wadding machine came into operation 









in April and is believed to be the most 
up to date and fastest machine of its 
kind in Western Europe. This new 
machine will enable Kimberly-Clark 
Ltd. to keep pace with the ever- 
increasing demand for cellulose creped 
wadding products, including the well- 
known Kleenex, Kotex and Delsey,” 


‘CONSOLIDATION IN FACE OF LESS 
FAVOURABLE TRADING CONDITIONS 


Lord Cornwallis began his statement to 
shareholders by saying that the past year 
had been one of consolidation of the Group’s 
extensive interests against a background of 
less favourable trading conditions. Produc- 
tion and turnover had been maintained and 
in some sections increased although, as had 
been stated when the interim dividend was 
declared, profit margins had narrowed, 
mainly due to higher wages, fuel and trans- 
port costs. However, in the last quarter of 
the Company’s financial year, conditions 
had begun to improve. 


Profits, Reserves 
& Dividends 


The Chairman went on to tell shareholders 
that the consolidated Group profit for the 
year ended 31st March, 1957, after charging 
depreciation, but before providing for taxa- 
tion, amounted to £5,691,434 as against 
£6,671,182 last year. This had been achieved 
from a turnover, including inter-company 
sales, of £58,500,000 against a figure of 
£53,600,000 last year, and in these figures 
the effect of reduced margins was clearly 
reflected. The turnover and profits included 
the results of Colthrop Board & Paper Mills 
Ltd. and Cropper & Co., Ltd. for seven 
months and of Cut-Outs (Cartons) Ltd. for 
three months ; the total amounts contributed 
by these companies for the periods stated 
were £316,877 profits and approximately 
£3,800,000 turnover. 

The Chairman then reported that the 
Board felt justified in adhering to the fore- 
cast of the distribution to be made in respect 
of the year ended 31st March, 1957, and, 
therefore, recommended payment of a final 
dividend of 10 per cent, less income tax on 
the Ordinary share capital. 


Assets 


The consolidated Group balance sheet 
showed that at book values the total net 
interest of the shareholders of the parent 
company had increased from just under 
£23,000,000 to just over £38,600,000. This 
increase of some £15,600,000 was accounted 
for partly by the issue of new capital for 












cash in June last year, partly by the issue of 
capital in the acquisition of new companies 
and the remainder by retained profits. 

Lord Cornwallis continued :—‘Share- 
holders will be aware that very large invest- 
ments have been made by the Group during 
the past few years in the development of 
associated companies; these investments 
have not yet come fully to fruition. Modern 
papermaking machines designed to run at 
high speeds have become exceedingly 
complex, requiring up to three years for 
their construction and installation. With one 
big new paper machine nearing completion 
at Aylesford Paper Mills and a large board 
machine nearing completion at Colthrop 
Board & Paper Mills, benefits accruing from 
these large investments should begin to show 
themselves within the next year or two. Our 
investments in Kimberly-Clark Ltd. and 
in Tasman Pulp & Paper Co., Ltd. were 
entered into in the recognition that both 
undertakings might require quite long-term 
development before producing substantial 
income.” 


Prospects in Challenging 
Conditions 


Referring to the future, the Chairman’s 
statement included the following :—‘‘Now 
what are our prospects? I mentioned earlier 
in this statement that market conditions 
had improved towards the end of the last 
financial year. However, we view the 
immediate future with some caution as the 
paper industry is bound to feel the effects of 
difficulties in the international situation and 
the continuation of the ‘credit squeeze’... .. 
“While there does not at present appear to 
be any sign of a serious trade recession, this 
element of caution is apparent throughout 
the whole economy..... A further factor 
ana is the indication that the volume of 
new plant being installed by the world paper 
industry, and, indeed, in the United King- 
dom, and due to come into production in 
two or three years’ time, may well mean that 
the demand for paper products will be 
temporarily overtaken. But in the long term 
oewns it appears that the introduction of a 
variety of new uses for paper, the expansion 
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of those already existing and normal 
increase in population must enhance the 
demand for paper products. Our confidence 
in our ability to play our full part in catering 
for this increased demand remains un- 
diminished.” 

Dealing with the proposals to establish a 
European free trade area Lord Cornwallis 
said that close study had been given to the 
subject. “In a situation where a principal 
source of supply of raw materials for the 
British paper industry is in the hands of the 
northern European countries, themselves 
large-scale paper producers, and likely to be 
participants in the proposed free trade area, 
there are obvious dangers of which we must 
take heed, because of the considerable cost 
advantage these countries enjoy due to their 
ability to integrate woodpulp and paper 
production..... If comprehensive agree- 
ments are adopted and adhered to by all the 
participating countries, ensuring equal 
opportunity of access to the area’s raw 
materials and elimination of unfair com- 
petitive practices, then there should be 
sufficient safeguards to enable the British 
paper industry to continue competitive 
production in the United Kingdom Q 


Spirit of the Group 


The Chairman concluded by quoting from a 
Statement of policy by the Managing 
Director which had formed one of the 
Group’s advertisements. 


“The Reed Paper Group is an integrated, 
efficient whole . . . yet it is also 19 separate 
major companies concerned with every aspect 
of papermaking and converting. Each of 
them, while having access to Group resources, 
retains its individuality and independence, 
and understands the character and aims of the 
Group so well that it can think and act for 
itself. To our customers and shareholders, we 
feel we may confidently say ‘YOU profit from 
the initiative of each Company backed by the 
resources of the Group’. 

“We think that the spirit conveyed by this 
statement is the surest foundation for the 
future prosperity of the Reed Group of 
Companies.” 





* COLTHROP 
BOARD & PAPER MILLS LTD. - THE SOUTHERN PAPER STOCK CO. LTD. * E. R. FREEMAN & WESCOTT LTD. - REED PAPER SALES LTD. * REED CORRUGATED CASES LTD. * CONTAINERS LTD. 


POWELL LANE MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. * CROPPER & CO. LTD. * CUT-OUTS (CARTONS) LTD. * PAPER CONVERTERS LTD. * MEDWAY PAPER SACKS LTD. * BROOKGATE INDUSTRIES LTD. 
REED FLONG LTD. * THE KEY ENGINEERING CO. LTD. * HOLOPLAST LTD, /n association with Kimberly-Clark Lid., makers of “Kleenex”, “Kotex” and “Delsey” (Regd. T.M’s). 
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THE AUSTRALIAN ESTATES COMPANY LIMITED 


SIR DENYS LOWSON, BART, ON AUSTRALIAN DEVELOPMENTS 
COMPANY’S CONTINUED GROWTH 


AMID AUSTRALIA’S BUOYANT ECONOMY 


The Annual General Meeting of The 
Australian Estates Company Limited was 
held on July 10th in London. 


Sir Denys Lowson, Bart, the Chairman, in 
the course of his remarks said: 


ACCOUNTS 


The accounts for the year to December 31, 
1956 show that our total gross trading profit 
amounted to £1,209,790. This compares 
with £1,033,347 for 1955 and this latter total 
included £40,777 received as the final distri- 
bution of Joint Organisation profits from the 
disposal of wartime wool stocks. The trading 
profit does, therefore, show a substantial 
increase ; which is due to improved results 
from all departments—Agency, Pastoral and 
Sugar—though partly offset by higher taxa- 
tion, and increased administrative costs. Both 
Agency and Sheep Properties benefited con- 
siderably by the rise in the price of wool 
during the year ; while the improved results 
from sugar were due to increased crushings 
at Kalamia, together with a higher price 
than the previous year. 


After deducting Australian and United 
Kingdom Taxation, and also depreciation 
amounting to £472,483, and other charges, 
the net consolidated profit was £193,567 
compared with £121,311 in 1955. 


More recently we have had the important 
United Kingdom Finance Bill which can 
be of real service to Companies like our- 
selves operating overseas, and who for so 
long have suffered from great hardships; 
owing in part to the fact that many items 
allowed for purposes of overseas taxation 
in the countries where we operate have been 
disallowed by the British Inland Revenue 
Authorities. 


It is too early yet to make any definite 
forecast as to the precise effects on our Com- 
pany ; but undoubtedly, if the spirit of the 
proposals is implemented, they should be of 
material benefit to us ; this in turn will allow 
us to render greater service to the develop- 
ment of those parts of Australia, namely 
Queensland, New South Wales and Victoria 
in particular, where we operate. 


PASTORAL 


The season in Victoria, New South Wales 
and Queensland was generally a satisfactory 
one; although some heavy rains fell 
in New South Wales, which caused 
flooding and some damage to several of 
our properties. 

The Company’s sheep numbers rose a little 
on the previous year, and produced slightly 
over 10,000 bales of wool. Due to wet con- 
ditions on several properties, the number of 
lambs marked fell slightly, but the percentage 
of lambs to breeding ewes rose; mortality 
was low. Sales of the Company’s rams were 
well maintained, and Terrick and Raby con- 
tinued to have success at country shows and 
ram sales. 


Our cattle brandings were high, and a 
record number of cattle, nearly 20,000, were 
sold. The average price was lower than 
in 1955, due mainly to easing of export 
prices. 


SUGAR 


Some Queensland cane areas suffered from 
heavy coastal rain and a cyclone in the early 
part of the year ; but the Australian raw sugar 
produced in 1956 rose by about 48,000 tons to 
1,220,000 tons. Queensland’s share was 
1,184,000 tons compared with 1,135,700 tons. 
in 1955. The disposal of the raw sugar output 
was approximately 53 per cent for export and 
47 per cent Australian consumption—about 
the same as the previous year. The term of 
operation of the British Commonwealth Sugar 
Agreement has again been extended for one 
year, and therefore continues for eight years 
ahead to December 31, 1964. 


Our Kalamia Mill treated nearly 353,000 
tons of cane, compared with 330,000 tons the 
previous year. Pleystowe Mill crushed 
339,000 tons, compared with 335,000 in 1955, 
The average crushing rate per hour rose at 
both mills due to plant improvements in 
recent years.. The company’s cane farms 
at Kalamia produced 16,700 tons of cane 
compared with 13,300 in 1955. 


It is expected that bulk handling of sugar 
from mills to ships will commence at the 
port of Mackay, Queensland, during the 1957 
Season. 


AGENCY 


Due to the general increase in numbers of 
sheep in the three Australian States a satis- 
factory season and a high turnover, our 
Victorian and Queensland wool broking and 
agency businesses had a good year. These 
departments have now grown very consider- 
ably compared with prewar years, requiring 
large staffs and close supervision. 


RESEARCH 


We continued our work of growing 
sorghum on our Queensland Stations of 
Terrick, Thylungra and Dagworth and 
although preparation and harvesting were 
affected by rain, we now have over 6,000 tons 
conserved in silage pits for emergency re- 
quirements in a dry season. Further experi- 
ments continue to be made to improve the 
quality of the fodder and to spread Buffel 
grass ; and we have again to record our appre- 
ciation of the valuable work of Mr. Skerman, 
Senior Lecturer in Agriculture, whose services 
were made available by the University of 
Queensland. 


We were unable to hold our instruction 
schools for station managers and staffs in 
1956 owing to a prolonged strike in the 
shearing industry; but plans have already 
been made to resume them in 1957 with the 
aid of the Queensland and New South 
Wales Departments of Agriculture and 
Stock, the Universities and CSIRO, all of 
whom have readily co-operated with us; 
together with assistance from various scientific 
officers. 


WOOL 


The total wool expected to be received 
at Australian Wool Brokers’ Stores for the 
Season July 1956/June 1957 will be a record 


of approximately 4,900,000 bales, made up 
from the States as follows: 


1955/56 
Actual 


1956/57 
Estimate 
bales 
1,685,039 
1,340,099 

796,090 
569,000 
390,000 

87,000 


4,867,000 


eee 


New South Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 

South Australia 


71,724 
4,255,541 


A favourable season in nearly every part of 
the Commonwealth contributed to an increase 
in each State; although private buying in 
Western Australia reduced the number of 
bales offered through brokers’ stores. 


The following is a comparison of th: 
number of bales sold in Australia and the 
proceeds in the last four years: 

Average 
per lh 
81.97d. 
71.23d. 
61.23. 
81d. 


The value of the 1956/57 clip has only 
once been exceeded, by the 1950/51 sales 
which totalled £636,156,430. 


Throughout the season there was a keen 
and confident market and, as noted in my 
last Report, consumption of raw wool in 
most countries was well maintained, and 
there has been general stability in the 
trade. 


Great Britain again retained its position 
as the largest purchaser of Australian wool, 
followed by France and Japan: the latter 
country has been particularly active through- 
out the season. Belgium and Italy also 
bought substantial quantities. 


Bales 
3,846,212 
3,955,601 
4,297,338 
4,900,000 


£ (A) 
390,622,263 
352,814,670 
533,894,936 
480,000,000 


1953/54 


1956/57 (Est.). 


LONGER TERM OUTLOOK FOR WOOL 


Your Board, as well as your management ia 
Australia, has naturally given considerable 
thought to the longer term outlook for wool 
While it must naturally be difficult to make 
a definite forecast, the present prognostica- 
tions all appear to be favourable. 


World stocks of raw wool are’ today 
negligible in quantity. Notwithstanding the 
increase in production during the last twelve 
months, the whole of this appears to have 
passed into consumption, as stocks in the 
hands of merchants at the end of the season 
are estimated to be lower than for a number 
of years past. 


There appears to be no accumulation of 
stocks of raw wool in any of the producing 
countries ; the only two major stocks remain- 
ing today being the balance of the UK stock- 
pile and a similar balance in the USA. On 
the basis of the present rate of realisation of 
these stockpiles, which for the UK is only 
some 80,000 bales a year, it would appear safe 
to estimate that this will be eliminated in five 
to six years; while the USA stockpile, being 
liquidated at a somewhat similar rate, may 
easily disappear in the course of the next one 
or two years. These are small figures, and 
neither should have any appreciable effect on 
the market. 


As regards the question of any synth-uc 
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substitute, what can be stated quite definitely 
is that up to date nothing practicable has been 
found which in any way compares with the 
real qualities of natural raw wool. In addi- 
tion, the cost of the basic materials for all 
forms of synthetic textiles are continuing to 
rise quite sharply. Many of these synthetic 
textiles have as their base, wood (that is pulp), 
oil, or natural gas. All of these have risen 
very considerably in price during the last five 
years, and the indications are that this rise 
will continue just as sharply in the future. 


It might be reasonable to look for some 
easing in the current price of wool after the 
very sharp advance of recent months ; and, 
in fact, this might be welcomed by many pro- 
ducers. However, there would seem no reason 
10 feel at the present time that the long term 
tendency will be other than favourable ; so 
long as the population of the world continues 
to increase and the standard of living every- 
where continues to rise, coupled with the 
existing full employment. 


The Pastoral Industry continues to be the 
strongest factor in the Australian economy, its 
proportion of export value being about 57 per 
cent. of the whole ; wool alone accounting 


for a little under 50 per cent of total exports 
from Australia. 


DIRECTORS’ VISITS 


During February and March this year, I 
visited Australia accompanied by Mr Peter 
Revell-Smith. Mr John Grammer was also 
able to be with us for part of the time. While 
there, I had the opportunity not only of many 
conferences with our General Manager, Mr 
G. S. Colman, but also of seeing the whole of 
cur head office organisation in Melbourne, 
and of visiting a number of our principal 
stations and agencies. 


In particular, I spent time at our main 
branch office in Brisbane, and then on several 
of the stations, including Thylungra, the 
largest sheep station in Queensland, now 
under the able management of Mr Mildren ; 
as well as Terrick Stud, where our 
manager, Mr Murdoch, has continued his 
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successful production of stud and pedigree 
rams for which there is always a keen 
demand. I was also able to see a number 
of our new agency buildings in Queensland ; 
a programme of rebuilding which we have 
been carrying out during the last few years 
in these growing towns, many of them located 
in the outback. On most of our stations, the 
programme initiated after the war of water 
improvements, sub-divisional fencing and 
improved living quarters for managers and 
staff is now drawing to a successful conclu- 
sion. I was, therefore, particularly interested 
to see the notable strides which had been 
made since my previous visit some four years 
before. 


We also visited our two sugar mills at 
Kalamia and Pleystowe, where a substantial 
increase in the annual tonnage of sugar cane 
milled, and improvements in the technical 
problems of milling, have been made in 
recent years. 


On every hand J was greatly impressed 
with the immense spirit of loyalty and en- 
thusiasm throughout the whole organisation ; 
coupled with the very definite role which we 
have to play in the future development and 
expansion of the Australian pastoral industry. 
During the course of my visit I estimate 
that I saw some two-thirds of the Company’s 
total earning capacity. Much of this was only 
possible due to the Company’s policy of 
having established airstrips or airports at all 
its principal stations; suitable for aircraft 
landing at least up to the size of a DC3. 


DIRECTORATE 


During the course of the year the Company 
has suffered a grievous loss through the un- 
timely death of Sir George Allen. In his 
place we welcome Mr C. Y. Mills of the Law 
Debenture Corporation ; and also Sir Keith 
Officer, a director of one of the leading 
Australian Banks who has had a long and 
distinguished career in the Australian diplo- 
matic service ; and is well known, both in 
Australia and in this country. We feel that 
his election can be of real service to us in the 





BANCO DE MEXICO SA 


(MEXICO, DF) 


INCREASE IN NATIONAL PRODUCT 


The Annual General Meeting of the Banco 
de México was held in Mexico recently, and 
the following are details of the report pre- 
sented by the Board of Directors: 


ECONOMIC ACTIVITIES 


During 1956, the gross national product 
in real terms increased at a higher rate than 
the average registered during the past 10 
years. 


In the aggregate, manufacturing, petro- 
leum, electric energy, mining, building, 
lransport and communications registered an 
increase of 9.7 per cent over the previous 
year, which almost equalled the 9.9 per cent 
increase in the national product achieved in 
1955. Trade Activities showed a_ similar 
growth. 


Agricultural activities expanded consider- 
ably, but adverse weather conditions cut 
down agricultural yields. 


Livestock breeding also showed advances, 
and improvements in poultry raising allowed 
fresh egg imports to be cut by 54 per cent 
as compared with 1955. 





The petroleum industry enjoyed a higher 
income as a result of the increased volume 
of refined production and higher prices. 
Petréleos Mexicanos continued its invest- 
ment programme and completed several pro- 
jects during the year, such as the expansion 
of the Reynosa refinery, the modernisation 
of the Minatitlan refinery, and the pipeline 
from Angostura to Veracruz. Exploration 
and perforation works continued, and 402 
wells were drilled in 1956. 


Manufacturing output rose by 10 per cent 
in volume. More firmly sustained domestic 
demand and high levels of investment 
directed principally to basic and comple- 
mentary industries, were responsible for the 
increase in production and led to a more 
solidly integrated industrial structure. A 
comparison of the development of the 
different industrial branches since 1950 re- 
veals a striking growth in the basic produc- 
tion goods industries. The engineering 
industry has expanded by 121 per cent since 
1950, the chemical industry by 110 per cent, 
cement and glass by 100 per cent, iron and 
steel by 92 per cent and transport equipment 
by 78 per cent. 
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years to come; not only here, but also in 
Australia. 


STAFF 


We should again like to record our sincere 
appreciation of the competent services 
tendered by our Australian staffs. Our 
organisation has expanded considerably in 
recent years, and we have been particular in 
the selection of staffs in our Agency business, 
who will give courteous and ready service to 
our many clients. Cattle managers success- 
fully carried out a particularly busy season 
of sales, transfers and brandings. Our sheep 
station managers had a most difficult year in 
overcoming shearing problems caused by the 
strike in that industry and they deserve a 
word of special thanks for upholding the 
Company’s policy of adhering to arbitration 
principles and court awards. It is pleasing to 
record that every station completed its shear- 
ing satisfactorily. 


Our sugar mills’ staffs encountered difficul- 
ties in crushing caused by damage to cane 
through wet weather and a cyclone but suc- 
ceeded in treating very large cane crops. 


As ever, we owe an immense debt of 
gratitude to Mr G. S. Colman, our Australian 
Director and General Manager. His vigorous 
and energetic management is to be seen in all 
spheres of our activities ; where he has been 
successful in instituting, not only a number 
of reforms and improvements in keeping with 
the times ; but also in building up a substan- 
tial group of younger executives who, we 
hope, will train up to the higher positions in 
the years to come. 

Once more it is my proud privilege to be 
able to say thank you to our General Manager 
in Australia to whom the company, as we 
know it today, Owes so very much. 


The Marquess of Carisbrooke seconded 
the adoption of the Report and Accounts, 
which was carried unanimously, together 
with the other Resolutions; and the pro- 
ceeding terminated with a hearty vote of 
thanks to the Chairman and Directors and to 
the Staff both in this Country and in 
Australia. 


PRICES 


A comparison of annual price averages 
shows an increase in the wholesale index, 
which comprises 210 items, of 4.7 per cent 
for 1955-56 against 13.6 per cent for 1954-55. 
Food prices within the index rose by 4.2 per 
cent against 18 per cent, and the workers’ 
cost of living index rose by 4.8 per cent 
against 16 per cent, between January and 
December 1956. The wholesale index rose 
by 1.7 per cent only. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


The balance of payments was favourable 
during 1956, and foreign exchange reserves 


.of the Banco de México registered an in- 


crease of $US60.5 million, reaching a peak 
of $US469.1 million at the end of December. 


Owing to the greater volume of goods 
exported, and as a result of price rises in 
some products and of increased foreign 
tourist expenditure, exports of goods and 
services expanded from $US1,302.5 million 
in 1955 to $US1,435.5 million in 1956. 
Products exported in 1956 included cotton, 
lead bars, zinc mineral concentrates, zinc bars, 
copper bars, copper concentrates, and fuel oil. 


Imports of goods and services expanded 
from $US1,190.4 million in 1955 to 
$US1,427.0 million in 1956. Goods pur- 
chased abroad in greater quantity covered a 
wide range, and no single product accounted 


for more than 11 per cent of the total 
increase. 
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Net income derived from travel and 
border transactions amounted to $US283.6 
million, an increase of $US20.5 million. 


Mexico’s sound economic situation and its 
strict fulfilment of international obligations, 
as well as its financial soundness, were re- 
flected in 1956 in an increase in receipts of 
long term development credits from abroad. 
Utilisation of foreign development loans 
reached $US110.4 million, $US8.6 million 
more than in 1955, and was used chiefly to 
finance basic projects related to the economic 
development of the country. New direct 
foreign investment, including reinvestments, 
amounted to $US129.7 million. 


BANK FINANCING 


Total financing provided by credit insti- 
tutions for the various branches of the 


CONSTRUCTORS 
LIMITED 


FURTHER RECOVERY 
MAINTAINED 


The thirty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Constructors Limited was held on July 11th, 
in Birmingham, Mr John MacNish (the 
chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement : 


In my statement last year I forecast that 
provided no unforeseen circumstances arose 
the results for 1956 would show a further 
recovery. I am happy to report that this 
forecast is borne out by the Accounts, the 
Consolidated Profit and Loss Account show- 
ing a Group Profit, after all charges except 
taxation, of £86,596, compared with £52,494 
last year. 


This is due mainly to an increased profit 
earned by the Parent Company, which re- 
sumed its position as the principal earner. 
a Subsidiary Companies, however, also did 
well, 

Despite the fears which I expressed 
last year about the possible effects of the 
recession in the Motor Industry, the Profits 
of A. W. Chapman Limited were almost 
equal to the 1955 results. The two other 
operating Subsidiaries, Poles Limited and 
Pratt Brothers Limited, also made useful 
contributions. 


Taxation takes £48,157, against £27,206 
last year, leaving a net profit of £38,439, 
against £25,288. This charge for taxation 
represents 55.6 per cent of the total profits, 
and bears particularly heavily on a Company 
making its way back to health. 


Your Directors have decided to recommend 
a dividend on the Ordinary Shares of 10 per 
cent, less Income Tax. 


There is a balance to carry forward to next 
year of £175,189, against £150,694 brought 
in. 


The Parent Company and Subsidiaries 
have each made an encouraging start to 1957. 
Enquiries are numerous, but competition is 
keen and, while it is too early to forecast the 
full effects of the recent wage awards 
nationally negotiated, it is, I think, cer- 
tain that raw material as well as labour 
costs must rise and selling will become more 
difficult. 


In view of these factors, therefore, it 
would be rash to assume that we could keep 
up the same rate of advance in 1957. I feel, 
however, that in the absence of unforeseen 
circumstances, we should at least maintain 
our 1956 figures. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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economy amounted to 19,714.4 million pesos 
at December 31, 1956, an advance of 11.5 
per cent over the previous year. 


Security transactions developed on a solid 
basis and bonds outstanding amounted to 
9,487.2 million pesos at the end of the year, 
an increase of 572.6 million pesos. 


PUBLIC FINANCE 


Federal Government fiscal policy con- 
tributed to the country’s economic develop- 
ment and helped to attain the objectives of 
monetary policy : an improved distribution 
of the national income and the maintenance 
of price stability. 


Although Government expenditure was 
higher last year than in 1955, the accounts 
showed a surplus of 296.2 million pesos— 


THE ZAMBESIA 
EXPLORING COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


The Annual General Meeting of The 
Zambesia Exploring Company, Limited, was 
held on July 10, 1957, at The Chartered 
Insurance Institute, E.C.2. Captain Right 
Honourable Charles Waterhouse, MC, DL, 
MP (Chairman), presided. 


The Chairman informed the Meeting that 
Sir Ulick Alexander had indicated his willing- 
ness to rejoin the Board. Referring to the 
invitation which he had himself received to 
follow Sir Ulick in the chairmanship of 
Tanganyika Concessions Limited, he ex- 
pressed his thanks to stockholders for their 
kindness during his tenure of office. 


He observed that the company had received 
its share of benefits during the period of high 
copper prices, and, although there was confi- 
dence that demand for copper would again 
catch up with supply, the recent substantial 
price-fall made it advisable for prospects 
during the next two years to be viewed with 
caution. 


The Chairman regretted that the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer had not in this year’s 
Budget extended to mining finance houses 
the reliefs accorded to companies directly 
engaged in overseas mining operations. The 
mining finance house fulfilled as important 
if not as glamorous a function as the com- 
pany actually mining overseas. 


The Chairman’s Reviéw, circulated with 
the Report and Accounts, stated that the 
profit before taxation for the year ended 
March 31, 1957, was £88,715 for the parent 
Company and £154,880 for its wholly owned 
subsidiary, The Zambesia Investment Com- 
pany, Limited, making a total of £243,595. 
An interim dividend of 6 per cent less tax 
had been paid, and provision made for a final 
dividend of 14 per cent, less tax, making a 
total of 20 per cent for the year. The total 
reserves of the parent and subsidiary com- 
panies taken together had increased from 
£605,832 to £676,079. 


The remaining £45,972 of the unissued 
share capital had been offered at par as to 
£45,429 to stockholders in the proportion of 
one new share for every complete £21 of 
Ordinary Stock held at May 10, 1957, and 
the balance of £543 to the staff. The proceeds 
of the issue would assist the company to con- 
tinue to play its part in the development of 
Central Africa. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted, 
and Resolutions increasing the Authorised 
Share Capital to £1,500,000 by the creation 
of 500,000 new shares of £1 each and 
approving new Articles of Association were 
agreed to. 
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according to preliminary estimates—most of 
which was applied to public debt redemp- 
tion. 


The Federal Government’s cash income 
rose from 7,698.9 million pesos to 8,730 
million pesos—that is, by 13.4 per cent over 
the previous year’s figure. This increase was 
due to a higher level of economic activity, 
23 well as to a lessening in tax evasion which 
resulted ‘from better administration and 
greater understanding on the part of the 
taxpayer. Export tax revenues dropped by 
94.1 million pesos, chiefly because the cotton 
price used for export tax assessment was 
adjusted downwards in response to changes 
in the international cotton markets. Expendi- 
ture by the Federal Government amounted 
to 8,433.8 million pesos in 1956—an increase 
of 1,411.6 million pesos (20.1 per cent) over 
the 1955 figure. 


COMPAGNIE GENERALE 
DE TELEGRAPHIE 
SANS FIL 


(Paris) 


The Annual General Meeting of the Com- 
pagnie Générale de Télégraphie sans Fil was 
held in Paris on June 14th with M. 
Robert Tabouis in the chair. The following 
is a summary of the report presented by the 
Board of Directors : 


TECHNICAL PROGRESS 


During the past year the Company main- 
tained its activities in its traditional fields, 
electronic computers, radar-controlled firing 
mechanisms for military aircraft, airborne 
radar installations, television, etc. The Com- 
pany’s experimental workshops continued 
their research, especially in the field of high- 
power radar warning installations and guided 
missiles. —The Company’s position in the field 
of atomic energy improved appreciably 
during 1956, and the new specialised labora- 
tories at Corbeville also conducted experi- 
ments in the field of high-frequency and 
special high-power valves. 


Both in its specialised departments and in 
its associated companies’ plants, the Com- 
pany was particularly active in the develop- 
ment of semi-conductors and high-quality 
components. 


In his address the Chairman not only un- 
derlined the contribution which the Com- 
pagnie Générale de TSF had made to the 
expansion of the national economy, but also 
emphasised the importance of the results 
which had been obtained in the field of 
research. The Company was in the fore- 
front of the electronic industry, not only as 
regards the home market, but also in its 
export achievements which represented 22 
per cent of the total of orders booked during 
the year. 


The Company intended to pursue its 
scheme of modernisation and re-equipment 
within the framework of an organisation con- 
solidated by the rationalisation of its financial 
structure. The merger of the Company with 
its principal associate, Société Francaise 
Radio Electrique, represented a further step 
to this end._ Once this operation had been 
completed, a new and important investment 
programme was to be undertaken. 


RESULTS 


Gross profits rose from Frs. 1,207,700,300 
in 1955 to Frs. 1,543,039,000 in the past year 
which, added to the investment income of 
Frs. 128,837,000 and to sundry revenues, pro- 
duced a total of Frs. 1,772.8 million. Alter 
deducting Frs. 741 million for general ¢x- 
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penses and financial charges and allocating 
Frs. 30.4 million to various other expenses, 
net profits totalled Frs. 373,794,000, as against 
Frs. 370,679,008, for the previous year. It 
was proposed to distribute a net dividend of 
Frs. 320, as against Frs. 300 for 1955. 


The report, the accounts, and the proposals 
put forward by the Board, were adopted. 


CHERSONESE (FMS) 
ESTATES LIMITED 


DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 
MR T. B. BARLOW’S STATEMENT 


The forty-seventh Annual General Meet- 
ing of Chersonese (FMS) Estates, Limited, 
was held in London on July 16th. 


Mr T. B. Barlow, the Chairman, said : 


ACCOUNTS 


The profit for 1956 was £47,290, compared 
with £70,892 in the previous year. Because 
taxation requires £11,500, compared with 
£31,000 last year, the profit available for 
appropriation is only £4,102 lower at 
£35,790. £13,000 has been transferred to 
Replanting Reserve and £5,000 to Reserve 
for Depreciation of Investments. The divi- 
dend is 3d. per 2s. Stock Unit—the same as 
the previous three years. 


The copra crop at 2,128 tons and rubber 
crop at 588,000 lbs were lower than last 
year because of dry weather. The profit from 
copra was £15,000 and 6d. per lb profit was 
earned on the rubber crop. 


During 1956, 70 acres of rubber were re- 
planted. The main work was on consolidating 
the large area of 1,601 acres of rubber re- 
planted in 1955. There is a heavy commit- 
ment to bring these areas into bearing and 
the replanting programme will be consider- 
ably curtailed until the existing replants are 
nearer to maturity. 


OUTLOOK FOR RUBBER AND COPRA 


The outlook for natural rubber is good. 
Estimates for world production in 1957 are 
1,900,000 tons and consumption 1,890,000 
tons. For the next few years it seems that 
supply and demand will be about balanced. 
The synthetic rubber producers are expand- 
ing their production and during the course of 
the next few years increasing quantities of 
synthetic will be manufactured. Research is 
continuing on natural rubber to ensure that 
our product remains competitive in price 
with synthetic rubber and that it will con- 
tinue to be required for many industrial pur- 
poses in preference to the man-made rubbers. 


World production of oils and fats has 
increased from 17,500,000 tons in 1947 
to 28,400,000 tons in 1956. Both con- 
sumption and production in 1956 were at 
record levels. 


The outlook for copra and other vegetable 
oils is considered to be satisfactory. It 1s 
estimated that there will be a small surplus 
of half a million tons of oils and fats in 1957 
As there are so many factors, such as bad 
weather, which affect crops, it is quite pos- 
sible this small surplus may not materialise. 


In 1956 consumption of oils and fats in 
Western Europe was 54 Ibs per head com- 
pared with an average of 22 lbs per head for 
the world. The consumption of oil per head 
in Asian countries, such as India and China, 
is far below the world average. With a rising 
standard of living in Asia, we can look for 
a bigger demand for oils and fats in the 
future. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 
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AMALGAMATED METAL 
CORPORATION 


MR WALTER GARDNER’S REVIEW 


The twenty-eighth Annual General Meet- 
ing of Amalgamated Metal Corporation 
Limited will be held on August 8th at Princes 
House, 93 Gresham Street, London, E.C. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Mr Walter Gardner, 
which has been circulated with the report 
and accounts for the year ended December 
31, 1956: 


Trading in metals and other commodities 
was well maintained during 1956 and the 
group profit before charging UK taxation is 
£1,281,405. 


The total charge for taxation is £689,720. 
After also deducting the minority interest 


of £7,287 the group profit after taxation is 
£584,398. 


Dividends again absorb £286,108. In 
order to help shareholders with small hold- 
ings the Directors declared an interim divi- 
dend, for the first time in the history of the 
company, of 3 per cent in respect of 1956. 
The proposed final dividend of 7 per cent 
brings the total distribution up to 10 per 
cent, the same as for the previous year. 


During 1956 The British Metal Corpora- 
tion Limited purchased from Consolidated 
Tin Smelters Limited their 50 per cent 
shareholding in Vivian, Younger & Bond 
Limited. The latter company has become 
a wholly owned subsidiary. 


The agency position between Consolidated 
Tin Smelters ang Vivian, Younger & Bond 
has been renewed for a number of years. 


OVERSEAS ACTIVITIES 


The British Metal Corporation, in con- 
junction with longstanding Belgian friends, 
has taken a participation in a company 
recently formed in Belgium to distribute 
steel] products. At the suggestion of the 
Mines Department of the Government of 
Uganda The British Metal Corporation 
opened early this year a small branch at 
Kikagati in Uganda, for the purchase of non- 
ferrous ores and concentrates in that part 
of Africa. Last year The British Metal Cor- 
poration was appointed as the representative, 
for a term of years, for the sale of the blister 
copper output of Kilembe Mines Limited, 
Uganda. 


A new Managing Director of The British 
Metal Corporation (Australia) Pty. Limited 
has been recently appointed and will be re- 
sponsible not only for that Company itself 
but also for its subsidiaries. It is hoped 
that, with his wide experience here in Eng- 
land he will be able to expand the Group’s 
activities. 


Our subsidiary companies in Africa con- 
tinue to expand, and our South African 
Company has been appointed agent for the 
sale of copper produced by Magundi Copper 
Mines & Minerals Limited, of Southern 
Rhodesia. 


The business of Henry Gardner & Com- 
pany Limited, in conjunction with its wholly- 
owned subsidiary Companies (Sandilands 
Buttery in Malaya and Drew Brown in 
Canada) has been active in Metals, Rubber, 
Cocoa and other produce as well as general 
merchandise and had a successful year’s 
trading. 


TREND OF METAL MARKETS 


In 1956 the metal markets came under 
pressure from the further expansion of out- 


put in various countries. For the most part 
the world’s consumption of the metals, with 
the main exception of zinc in the USA, kept 
up at the high levels of 1955. 


In 1954 and 1955 production had risen but 
followed in the wake of rising consumption ; 
in 1956 production went ahead and world 
output of the metals reached new high 
levels. This turned the markets in mid- 
March, 1956, and brought to an end the 
persistent rise in metal prices which had 
started in 1953. 


The price of cash copper fell from the 
peak of £436 10s. Od. per ton on March 19th 
to £267 5s. Od. at the close of 1956. World 
mine output in 1956 rose a further quarter 
of a million tons to approximately 3,300,000 


tons, exceeding consumption by about 
200,000 tons. 


The lead and zinc markets escaped more 
lightly because they were sustained by USA 
stockpiling, which was particularly heavy in 
the second half of 1956 when the barter pur- 
chases of the metals, against farm produce, 
got under way, these purchases being addi- 
tional to those made under the strategic 
stockpiling programme. Altogether the USA 
Government took about 100,000 tons of lead 
and 200,000 tons of zinc off the market last 
year. Even so, prices were rather lower on 
the year. The markets continued fairly 
steady during the first four months of 1957, 
but broke sharply at the end of April on 
fears that USA Government stockpiling 
would be drastically cut down. 


Cash tin opened in 1956 at £832 15s. 0d. 
a ton and finished the year at £776 15s. 0d. 
USA Government buying of tin came to an 
end with the closing down of the Texas 
smelter at the end of January, 1957. 


On the other hand, the International Tin 
Agreement entered its first full year of opera- 
tion in 1957. Late in March, 1957, the Inter- 
national Tin Council announced upward 
changes in the Agreement’s price limits and 
their effect is that the Buffer Stock manager 
may buy tin, to support the market, at or 
below £780 and must buy tin if the market 
drops to £730 a ton. 


DEMAND FOR 
RUBBER 


The average price for spot rubber in 
London during 1956 was 28;%d., as com- 
pared with 33\%d. during 1955. The highest 
price reached was 373d. during January and 
the lowest 213d. during May. 


World consumption of natural and syn- 
thetic rubber combined exceeded 3 million 
tons for the first time at 3,020,000, as against 
1955—2,932,000 tons. Of this, natural rubber 
accounted for 1,885,000 tons. 


Production of natural rubber during 1956 
is estimated at 1,873,000 tons, and the Inter- 
national Rubber Study Group estimate, there- 
fore, that consumption exceeded production 
by 12,000 tons. It is clear that the produc- 
tion and consumption of natural rubber is 
more or less in balance. 


World requirements of all rubbers continue 
to expand, whereas the production of natural 
rubber is unlikely to show any great change 
in the foreseeable future. In these circum- 


stances, we expect the world to use whatever 
quantity of natural rubber is produced at 
prices satisfactory to the producer. 
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FARBWERKE HOECHST AG, — 


voumnals Moriles Saas & Buining 
(M)-HOECHST 


FRANKFURT 


_ The Annual General Meeting of Farbwerke Hoechst AG was held 
in Frankfurt (M)-Hoechst on May 22, and the following is a summary 
of the report presented by the Board of Directors: 


Development 


In 1956 the Company continued its progress in raising production 
and expanding its volume of business. 

The total turnover of Farbwerke Hoechst AG and its associated 
companies rose by 16.6% to DM 1,480m. Exports reached DM 448m., 
or again nearly 30% of the total turnover. The increase in turnover 
was even greater in terms of volume owing to the downward tendency 
of prices during 1956. 


The rise in turnover achieved during the year was all the more 
encouraging since the rate of growth in German industry as a whole 
tended to slow down. The turnover of the chemical industry in 
the Federal Republic rose by just under 10% during the same period. 
The remarkable expansion of turnover was primarily the result of 
the extensive investments carried out during the last few years, which 
have led to the expansion of existing capacity and to the construction 
of new plants. 


Plants 


Another DM 242m. was invested in the Company’s plants during 
1956. Total investments during the 5 years since the Company's 
re-establishment amounted to DM 794m., including DM 427m., or 54°, 
financed through depreciation. It was only as a result of these invest- 
ments that the Company’s turnover almost doubled during the same 
period, whilst its labour force rose by no more than some 50%. 
Further investments of more than DM 200m. are envisaged for the 
current year. They are to be used to extend both old and new plants 
in accordance with market requirements, to press on with schemes of 
rationalisation, to create new products, and especially to strengthen 
and broaden the Company’s own raw material basis. 


Overseas Interests 


The Company’s export organisation comprises sclling organisations 
and agencies in 65 countries. The recovery of those trade marks and 
assets of I.G. Farbenindustrie within the Company’s competence in 
most of the South American countries was followed by the reorganisa- 
tion and strengthening of selling activities in the field of pharmaceuti- 
cals. Processing and packaging plants are under construction. The 
Metro Dyestuffs Corp. in the United States showed an encouraging 
development, and its manufacturing programme is being extended. 
The Brazilian manufacturing company set up jointly with W. R. Grace 
& Co., New York, will begin operating at the end of 1957. Building 
activities in Spain on behalf of Electro-Quimica de Flix S.A. progressed 
on schedule 


Development of Individual Fields of Production 


As a result of the increasing shortage of electric power and the rising 
costs of other raw materials, the demands in the field of carbon-based 
plastics can no longer be met. The Company’s efforts in the field of 
petrol chemistry were, accordingly, continued with greater emphasis. 
The Hoechst catalytic cracking plant was put into operation and there 
were further extensions to the installations for the manufacture of 
ethylene and other hydrocarbons. The synthetic ammonia plant erected 
to complement these installations is running at full capacity. 

Within the Company’s production programme the traditional dye- 
stuffs sector still occupies an important place today. In spite of severe 
competition in home and export markets the level of business could 
be maintained. New developments in the field of vat dyes and pigments 
began to bear fruit, and a new plant for the manufacture of pigment 


dyes was put into operation at the end of 1956. Textile auxiliaries 
maintained the encouraging rise in turnover of the last few years. 
The Company's range was extended by the inclusion of a number of 
new products for a variety of new applications. 


Turnover in organic intermediates was satisfactory. 


Pharmaceuticals showed considerable expansion both in Germany and 
abroad, as a result of investments carried out in previous years and 
of the introduction of new products. In the field of orally administered 
anti-diabetic drugs ‘‘ Rastinon,” a new formula, secured encouraging 
success. 

Plastics lacquer components and solvents continued to develop 
favourably during the year. Large scale production of “ Hostalen,” a 
low-pressure polyethylene, was initiated, and the new product has been 
well received in a number of sectors of plastic manufacture. ‘* Hostalit,” 
the Company’s polyvinyl chloride, also met with a good deal of interest. 


_At the Gendorf plant further improvements were made in the tech- 
nique of deep-drawing polyvinyl chloride foils for packaging purposes, 
aad as a result new fields of application were opened for this product. 


Production of “ Trevira,’ a polyester fibre, which began during the 
year, represented one of the main developments in the field of man- 
made fibres. Staple fibre production started at the beginning of 1956, 
and has established a strong position in the clothing industry. Produc- 
tion of continuous filament ** Trevira”’ began at the end of the year, 
and the turnover of * Perlon”’ was raised in spite of marked difficultics. 


Business in fertilisers and plant protection agents remained satis- 
factory, and the special complete fertiliser ** Hoechst Blaukorn” was 
particularly successful. 


Considerable progress was made in the production of inorganic 
chemicals. Extensions were made to the plants manufacturing sulphuric 
acid, chlorine and soda lye. The carbon electrode installation at the 
Griesheim plant was also enlarged. 

There was a further increase in the turnover of waxes produced. at 
Gersthofen. In order to ensure and broaden the raw material basis for 
this line of production.a new montan wax deposit was opened up, and 
preparations were made to exploit it 

Business in flotation chemicals, building materials, building auxiliaries, 
as well as in products for surface protection and metal working, was 
satisfactory. 


Expenditure on research and development amounted to app. DM 81m. 
during the year, a sum which was once again equivalent to more than 
5% of the total turnover. The number of personnel with scientific and 
technical. training rose to 1,570 by the end of the year, and about half 
of them were engaged in research and development. The intensive 
research work carried on was reflected to a growing extent in new 
products. Some 20% of the present turnover is represented by products 
newly marketed during the last 5 years. 


Associated Companies and Participations 


Kalle & Co. AG. and Farbwerke Hoechst AG. concluded an agree- 
ment in 1956, providing for the complete integration of the former in 
the Hoechst Group. At the Annual General Mecting of Kalle & Co. 
AG. on August 29, 1956, it was resolved to increase the company’s 
vapital by DM 19.6m. to DM 40m., in order to provide a suitable capital 
basis for the expanded volume of business. The new shares were taken 
over by Farbwerke Hoechst AG. The products of Kalle & Co. AG., 
particularly ** Cellophan,” plastic foils, and ‘* Ozalid”’ increased their 
sales during the year. 

At the Annual General Meeting of Knapsack-Griesheim AG. on 
April 12, 1957, it was resolved to increase the company’s share capital 
by DM 15m. to DM 65m. The new shares were also taken over by 
Farbwerke Hoechst AG. A new 40,000 kW furnace was put inio 
operation during the year in order to expand carbide production. In 
connection with modernisation plans for the carbide plant as a whole, 
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work began on a second carbide furnace of a similar size. A new 
phosphorus kiln with an output of between 46,000 and 50,000 kW 
was taken into production and the manufacture of tetrasodiumpyro- 
phosphate and sodiumpolyphosphate was initiated. This helped to 
expand the business in phosphorus products considerably. Develop- 
ments in the field of welding techniques and technical gases were favour- 
able as a result of full employment in the industries requiring such 
products. 


Production of anti-polio vaccine at the Behringwerke AG. was 
resumed after the Government test regulations had been issued. Rapidly 
increasing demands for vaccine to combat foot-and-mouth disease, which 
broke out once again in 1956, could be fully met. 


Wacker-Chemie GmbH., Miinchen, a company in which Farbwerke 
Hoechst holds a 49% interest, distributed a dividend of 9% for 1955. 
Duisburger Kupferhiitte, Duisburg, in which Farbwerke Hoechst holds 
an interest of 30.17%, also paid a dividend of 9% for that year. In 
the case of both companies business developed favourably during 1956. 


Personnel 


The number of personnel employed by the group rose to 39.615 during 
the year as compared with 36,135 at the end of 1955. Pension Fund 
appropriations amounted to DM 34.7m. and covered welfare institutions, 
pensions and contingency reserves 


Balance Sheet 


The consolidated balance sheet at December 31. 1956 included the 
balance-sheets of Farbwerke Hoechst AG., Knapsack-Griesheim AG., 
Kalle & Co. AG., Behringwerke AG., and the Company’s other German 
subsidiaries. The expansion of business during 1956 was responsible 
for an increase in the balance-sheet total of app 15%, to DM 1,546.8m. 


MEETING REPORTS 


a dividend of 10% for 1956. Turnover continued to rise during the 
first four months of 1957. 


Loan 


The investments envisaged for the future are to be covered by a 
bond issue totalling DM 100m. These bonds are to run for 20 years, 
and the annual rate of interest amounts to 8%. The loan was floated 
in 2 parts of DM 50m. each at the beginning of May and in the middle 
of June, at an issue price of 98%. and bonds could only be alloted in 
limited numbers owing to the strong demand. 


SUPERVISORY BOARD 


(Aufsichtsrat) 


Dr.-Ing. E.h. Dipl.-Ing. Friedrich Jahne, Miinchen. 
Dr.rer.pol. Leisler Kiep, Kronberg (Ts), Deputy Chairman: Dr.rer.pol. 
Hermann Richter, Diisseldorf, Deputy Chairman; Dr.rer.pol. Hanns 
Deuss. Diisseldorf; Dr.-Ing. E.h. Carl Fr. Miiller, Berlin; Professor Dr. 
phil. Dr.-Ing. E.h. Gustav Pistor, Tegernsee; Professor Dr.phil.nat. 
Dr.med.h.c. Dr.med.h.c. Boris Rajewsky, Frankfurt (M); Karl Schirner, 
Freiburg i.Br.; Max H. Schmid, Wiesbaden; Dr.jur. Pierre Vieli, 
Kiisnacht-Ziirich. 


Chairman ; 


Representatives of Works Council 


Hans Bassing. Frankfurt (M); Peter Braun, Frankfurt (M): Nikolaus 






sale of securities. 








80% of the share capital was represented, 
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1,546,753,281 





Investments effected during the year, which comprised expenditure on 
plant of DM 241.9m. and on participations of DM 15.7m., were covered 
by depreciation totalling DM 128.5m., DM 85.6m. derived from the 
capital increase, and the proceeds of DM 43.5m. from the planned 
Net profits amounted to DM 42,557,993. 


1957. when more than 
it was resolved to distribute 


1,343, 337.2 294 


Fleckenstein, Frankfurt (M); Wilhelm Gé6tz, Frankfurt (M); Karl 
Schmitz. Hermiilheim. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
(Vorstand) 

Professor Dr.-Ing. Dr.rer.nat. h.c. Karl Winnacker, Chairman: Pro- 
fessor Cr.phil. Dr.rer.nat. h.c. Dr.med. h.c. Dr.med.vet. h.c. Gustav 
Ehrhart: Dr.phil. Michael Erlenbach; Oscar Gierke: Dr.-Ing. Paul 
Heisel; Rechtsanwalt Heinz Kaufmann; Dr.rer pol. h.c. W. Alexander 
Menne; Dr.phil. Dr.-Ing. E.h. Friedbert Ritter; Dr.phil Emil Thiel; 


Dr.phil Konrad Weil; 


Dr.-Ing Josef Wengler. 


Alternate Members 


Wolfgang Thies. 


FARBWERKE HOECHST AG. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET AT 3lst DECEMBER, 1956 


including Affiliated Companies 


Endorsements of G uarantees 


Dr.-Ing. Erich Bauer; Kurt Lanz; 


ASSETS 


DM 17,813,824 


Professor Dr.phil. 











1,546,753,281 


—__ 
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1,343.337,294 


Adolf Sieglitz; 





31.12.1956 31.12.1955 FIXED ASSETS 31.12.1956 31.12.1955 
DM DM Establishment : DM DM 

SHARE CAPITAL ... 462,000,000 385,000,000 Plant and Buildings 

RESERVES (a) Business and Residential a 50,883,387 48,172,678 
Statutory Reserve 100,508,064 84,713,389 (b) Factories, Labs. and other Buildings «ss 207,525,929 164,739,757 
Special Reserve ... 35,660,000 35,660,000 Undeveloped Sites “=e 6,758,291 6 376,820 
Misc. Reserves 91,331,411 99,496,465 Plant, Apparatus and Machinery «wn ée 359,904,950 298,688,016 

— eS Tools. Factory and Office Equipment . 19,065,269 16,634,424 
227,499,475 219,869,854 ——a 
Holdings by Third Parties in Associated Companies 1,416,652 1,426,916 644,137,826 534,611,695 
Value Adjustments under a 7c and d Income Patents and Similar Rights eee one eee 5 5 
Tax Act ‘ én aia ai 16,732,833 19,661,251 Participations ‘ eis 101,378,116 85,699,974 
Provisions Fixed Asset Securities 660,000 660,000 
Pensions ... 139,890,949 128,510,851 Pee onammmaibdaaiiie 
Provision for 1.G. -Farbenindustrie A.G.i.L. 20,339,283 20,339,283 746,175,947 620,971,674 
Miscellaneous $6,635,791 39,238,869 STOCKS 

—_- Raw Materials and Supplies... «. 120,343,274 110,005,088 

216,866,023 188,089,003 Semifinished and Finished Products, Mer- 

CURRENT LIABILITIES chandise ia «« 185,524,509 162,459,478 
Mortgages a 77,334 107,044 —_—_—_ S—)s§ ———— 
Superannuation Funds was 134,337,742 119,829,484 305,867,783 272,464,566 
Bank Credits ‘ 155,140,910 135,448,743 ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 
Misc. Credits 69,759,909 32,642,812 Mortgages i 9,771,804 7,749,032 
1.G. Farbenindustrie A. G.i i.L. 13,731,332 22,574,965 Deposits with Suppliers | 27,167,107 20,816,783 
Customers’ Deposits 32,697,777 17,290,400 Debtors (Trade) 199,067,972 139,718,879 
Creditors (Trade) 77.625.990 80,313,862 Debtors (Associated Companies) 25,268,025 18,723,042 
Creditors (Associated Companies) 708,377 4,463,715 Misc. Amounts Outstanding 83,528,608 72,645,104 
Misc. Liabilities ... 95,600,994 83,998,107 —— —— 

—_—_—__— —_——_ 344,803,516 259,652,840 
579,680,365 496,669,132 ; LIQUID ASSETS 

PROFIT Securities 42,651,402 91,780,390 
Balance brought a from 1955 205,388 865.078 Bills of Exchange Receivable 25,216,083 17,473,008 
Profit, 1956 ; ax 42,352,545 31,756,060 Cheques .. 8,318 287,416 

—— Cash incl. Balance with Landeszentralbank and 
42,557,933 32,621,138 Postal Cheque Accounts 3,037,841 2,397,552 
Equalisation of Burdens—Capital Levy : Bank Balances oni 75,811,002 75,460,204 
Present Value DM148,396,720 — —_— 
Quarterly Instalment DM_ 2,615,059 146,724.646 187,398,570 
Guarantees sa DM 17,813,824 TRANSITORY ITSMS 3,181,389 2,849,644 
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THE BRITISH & COMMONWEALTH SHIPPING 


LORD ROTHERWICK ON 


In his address to the Stockholders at the 
Second Annual General Meeting of The 
British & Commonwealth Shipping Com- 
pany Limited, held in London on July 17, 
1957, The Right Honourable Lord Rother- 
wick said: 

“The Group Profit of approximately 
£12,150,000 before charging Depreciation 
and after crediting Interest and Dividends 
of £1,014,000 is, in a general sense, very 
satisfactory and I should like to thank all 
concerned for their efforts on our behalf. 
Without a Management the finest efforts of 
our seagoing Staff would be of no avail and 
without a first-class seagoing Staff backed 
up by a loyal and willing shore Organisa- 
tion, there would be nothing to manage. 
Ultimately, we all depend on those who use 
our services and I am sure that you would 
wish to join with me in thanking them and 
all the others who, in many different ways, 
have contributed to a satisfactory result. 


“T have said that, in a general sense, the 
profit is satisfactory, but it is certainly not 
more than we require and we must remember 
that the year 1956 was abnormal. Tramp 
rates reached very high levels with the result 
that the net profits of the King Line were 
no less than three times the net profit earned 
in the previous year. Many of the ships of 
the Clan Line are suitable for this type of 
work and there is no doubt that had they 
been diverted from their normal employ- 
ment, larger profits could have been earned. 
This obligation we accept when we run a 
service as opposed’ to offering our ships for 
casual employment, but that we do accept 
this obligation is something which should 
be taken into account in all freight negotia- 
tions. 


FREIGHT RATES 


“In a period of rising costs, it is inevitable 
that rates of freight should require upward 
adjustment from time to time. Various 
methods are used for computing the in- 
creases needed, but I am certain that they 
are not wholly satisfactory, for they fail to 
recognise that, whatever formula is adopted, 
it will not stand up to the test of time 
unless it is possible to earn something sur- 
plus to minimum requirements during 
periods of relatively full employment, and 
minimum requirements must necessarily be 
related to the needs of a continuing business. 


“Turning to the Balance Sheet, I think 
one of the most significant figures is con- 
tained in one of the notes relating to this 
Statement. I refer to the figure of 
£34,500,000 in respect of Capital Commit- 
ments 


“In placing orders or reserving berths, we 
have had to make an assessment of the earn- 
ings prospect over many years ahead. Any 
such estimate: must be treated with due 
reserve, but I am satisfied that our projected 
building programme is no more than we 
require and that it should be within our 
financial capacity provided conditions of 
trade are maintained.” 


EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET 


After referring to the inevitable ups and 
downs in trade, Lord Rotherwick drew par- 


COMPANY 


VERY SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


POSSIBLE EFFECTS OF A EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET 


ticular attention to the possible effects of a 
European Common Market. 


“Tt is difficult to express a view for, 
although our Government has welcomed the 
project we have not been told exactly what 
European Free Trade means.” 


He considered that we must be very alive 
to the dangers inherent in competing with 
Countries which have a lower standard of 
living than that which we enjoy, and con- 
tinued: 


“We are informed that agricultural pro- 
ducts from the Commonwealth and Empire 
will be excluded from any agreement, but, 
already, there are signs that pressure may 
be exerted to reduce our imports from these 
territories. 


“Tt has been my view and will remain 
my view that we should not sacrifice the sub- 
stance for the shadow. Every effort should 
be made to stimulate trade within the 
Commonwealth and Empire and to that end 
we should give notice forthwith to end our 
obligations under Gatt. If, for any reason 
unknown to me, it is deemed advisable to 
remain committed under that Agreement, we 
must at least secure some waiver from the 
conditions which bind us in regard to the 
preferences which we may give to Common- 
wealth and Empire Countries. 


“The concept of. Empire may have 
changed, but if, today, we add the words 
‘Commonwealth and’ to those used by 
Joseph Chamberlain in 1903, we do not over- 
state the position. 


* There is no article of your food, there is 
no raw material of your trade, there is no 
necessity of your lives, no luxury of your 
existence which cannot be produced some- 
where in the British Commonwealth and 
Empire, if the British Commonwealth and 
Empire holds together and if we who have 
inherited it are worthy of our opportunities.’ 


“T returned in the middle of March from 
a two months’ tour of South Africa and the 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. It is 
impossible not to be impressed with the 
opportunities which exist in these territories 
and I hope that I have conveyed the neces- 
sary assurance that, so far as this Group is 
concerned, we shall do everything possible 
to assist in their development. For my own 
part I should like to say that I could not 
have been treated with greater kindness or 
consideration. 


AVIATION DEVELOPMENT 


“You will have seen from the Press that 
this Group in association with Hunting-Clan 
Air Holdirgs, submitted proposals to the 
Federal Government of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land for the acquisition of a controlling 
interest in Central African Airways Corpora- 
tion. Our efforts in this direction were 
abortive owing to the intervention of BOAC, 
-who negotiated with CAA for the operation 
of the international routes attaching to that 
Corporation. 


“TI do not wish here to enter into any 
controversy regarding this intervention by 
BOAC, but I think it right that you should 
be aware of the disabilities which surrounded 
the operation of an Air Transport Under- 


_ gressive 


taking by other than the State Corporation, 
prior to the statement of policy which was 
made by the Minister of Transport on June 
26th. 


“ All trunk routes were reserved to BOAC 
with the exception that we and certain other 
operators had limited rights granted really 
on condition that we supplied an inferior and 
non-competitive service. Nevertheless, our 
Safari Services to Africa which are run in 
conjunction with Airwork and our Colonial 
Coach Class Service to Gibraltar, have been 
very popular. 


“The statement of policy to which I have 
referred appears to have the effect of recog- 
nising that independent operators are in their 
own right entitled to a share of the trade 
and withdraws one of the hardships from 
which we have suffered, namely, the require- 
ment that we should operate our services 
with obsolescent equipment. 


“We are not yet fully aware of the impli- 
cations of this change of policy, but we are 
certainly grateful for anything which will 
enable us to make a real contribution to the 
development of Civil Aviation. 


MAIL SERVICE 


“This brings me to the question of pas- 
senger ships and, more particularly, the Mail 
Service to South Africa. During the year 
an order was placed with Cammell Laird & 
Company Limited for the construction of a 
ship of 38,000 gross tons to replace the Car- 
narvon Castle, which as you know was built 
in 1926 and will therefore be 34 years old 
in 1950, when the Windsor Castle is due to 
be delivered. In the minds of some, the 
Mail Ships may be associated mainly with 
the carrying of passengers, but they do per- 
form a vital service for the trade as a whole, 
in that they are large carriers of cargo and, 
particularly, refrigerated cargo which requires 
a regularity of despatch. Accordingly, it is 
the results of a composite ship which have 
to be assessed, for this type of ship appears 
to be necessary for the trade. 


“The operation of our Ships other than 
those engaged on the Mail Service were 
hampered by the closing of the Suez Canal, 
which necessitated a considerable amount of 
diversion. Such diversion resulted in delays 
on the voyage which has meant that a 
number of voyages which would normally 
have closed in 1956 have been carried into 
1957. Naturally, this has affected the results. 


“In Tankers orders have been placed or 
berths reserved for three vessels each of some 
18,000 tons and for one vessel of 47,000 tons., 
In addition two Tankers each of 16,000 tons 
have since been purchased from an Associate 
Company. This is in line with our general 
policy of enlarging our interest in this section 
of the trade though naturally we shall watch 
the situation very carefully.” 


Referring to the new passenger office, Lord 
Rotherwick said: “We are reviewing the 
whole procedure in relation to the booking 
of Passengers and we hope that those who 
have contact with our Office will see a pro- 
improvement in our standard of 
service. It is unusual to mention domestic 
matters in a speech of this nature, but I 
think this aspect is so important that I am 
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going to take the opportunity of impressing 
on all concerned the need to use every effort 
to give satisfaction to those who support us 
or are prospective supporters of our services. 


THE CURRENT YEAR 


“T hesitate, as always, to make any forecast 
of the future or even of the results of the 
current year. However, to date there has 
been some improvement to which tramp 
tonnage has contributed substantially, and I 
would hope that we can at least maintain 
for the remainder of the year the profits 
which were earned in the corresponding 
period of 1956. 


“ At the time of the Merger it was stated 
that the Directors expected to be able to pay 
a dividend of not less than 16 per cent for 
the year 1956 and that, given reasonably 
prosperous trading conditions, it was hoped 
gradually to increase the dividend. 


“In fact, we have been able to recom- 
mend that the dividend for the year 1956 
should be 174 per cent and, in recognition 
of the profits retained in the business and the 
interests of shareholders in such profits, it 
is also recommended that an amount of 
£321,500 sheuld be appropriated from the 
Share Premium Account and applied in pay- 
ing up in full 643,000 Ordinary Shares to 
be issued to shareholders by way of bonus. 


“In conclusion, may I draw your atten- 
tion to the meaning of the word— 
TENDIMUS—which appears on our Coat 
of Arms—WE PRESS FORWARD—and 
that is what we intend to do.” 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
at an Extraordinary General Meeting the 
proposed distribution of bonus shares in the 
proportion of one Ordinary Share of 10s. for 
every 20 Stock Units of 10s. was approved. 


THOMAS BROWN & 
SONS, LIMITED 


The sixtieth Annual General Meeting of 
Thomas Brown & Sons, Limited, was held on 
July 11th in London, Mr John M. Lawrence. 
the Chairman, presiding. 


In his circulated statement the Chairman 
said: Profit margins are still severely 
restricted, and it is only by substantial in- 
creases in turnover that we can maintain our 
position. Our turnover for the year under 
review was some 9 per cent in excess of that 
for the previous year. The net dividend 
represents only 1.4 per cent on the capital 
employed. It could be thought inadequate, 
but we must continue with our coriservative 
dividend policy whilst present conditions last. 
Consolidation with a view to expansion as 
Queensland itself expands, as it surely will, 
is the basic policy of your Board. 


Profits before tax show a small increase at 
£193,102. Taxation, however, increased 
from £99,229 to £105,747, resulting in a 
slightly lower net profit of £78,647. 


The Board is once again proposing a final 
dividend of 1s 6d per Ordinary and “A” 
Ordinary Stock Unit, which makes 2s 6d on 
the Capital as increased by a one-for-eleven 
scrip issue in July, 1956. They are also pro- 
posing a further scrip issue on the basis of 
one new free “ A” Ordinary Stock Unit for 
every £12 of Ordinary or “*A” Ordinary 
Stock held. 


The new year generally has started under 
better conditions. We look to the future with 
confidence and trust that the results for the 
Present year will be no less satisfactory than 
those for the year under review. 


The report was adopted and the scrip issue 
Proposal approved. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


~ LAPORTE INDUSTRIES 
LIMITED 
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LARGE CAPITAL EXPENDITURE PROGRAMME 


MR L, P. O’BRIEN ON FINANCE 


The fiftieth annual general meeting of 
Laporte Industries Limited was held on 
July llth in London, Mr L. P. O’Brien 
(Chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement : 


As a result of expanding business and a 
greater volume of production, the total sales 
of our five manufacturing subsidiaries in the 
UK and Australia increased by 13.77 per 
cent during the year ended March 31, 1957. 


The Group surplus from manufacturing, 
trading and investments, at £2,596,697, 
shows an increase of £186,406 (7.73 per cent) 
over the previous year. The Group income 
before taxation, at £1,774,443, shows an in- 
crease of £86,788, which is 5.1 per cent 


higher than any _ previously recorded 
figures. Yet, the net income of the 
Group after provision for taxation at 


£849,484 (1956, £719,549), leaves us with 
£909,177, which shows a reduction of £26,334 
(2.8 per cent). 


The improvement in earnings before taxa- 
tion is slight measured against the increase 
in turnover or against the amount of addi- 
tional capital employed in recent years, and 
it is because your companies responded to 
the request of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer that selling prices should be held 
firm for a defined period ahead, that cus- 
tomers were advised that, except in the case 
of a national emergency rendering price in- 
creases unavoidable, selling prices would be 
held firm until March 31, 1957. Notwith- 
standing that in fact a national emergency 
did arise—the Suez crisis—our undertakings 
to customers were implemented. 


Since the turn of the financial year we 
have re-examined manufacturing costs, sell- 
ing prices and margins, and in some cases 


found it necessary to increase the selling 
prices. 


EUROPEAN FREE TRADE 
AREA 


In the event that the UK associates with 
the countries who are creating a free trade 
area in Europe, I cannot thing of any direct 
advantage that could accrue to any Company 
in the Laporte Group. 


We have no natural advantages over our 
West European opposite numbers, who are 
efficient and well equipped to supply the re- 
quirements of their own nationals. It is 
important there should be anti-dumping 
protection in all the countries concerned. 


Certainly, it would be a stimulating ex- 
perience to have fair, unhandicapped com- 
petition from Western Europe, and we realise 
we must be ready to meet changing con- 
ditions. 


GENERAL 


Our companies are well equipped in per- 
sonnel and resources to enable them to keep 
in the forefront in their own particular 
spheres of chemical industry. I see no 
reason to expect that, given a good level of 
national prosperity, the trading results for the 
current year will be less satisfactory than for 
the period now under review. 





DEVELOPMENT 


The total value of projects authorised by 
the Board at March 31, 1957, was £3,815,000, 
and of this amount we were actually com- 
mitted by orders placed to the extent of 
£1,950,000. This expenditure will be in 
connection with expanding production 
capacity for some of our old staple products, 
making some new ones, improving outmoded 
plants and equipment, building new labora- 
tories and sundry items, in Great Britain 
and Australia. 


Capital expenditure on fixed assets over 
the last four years has totalled £5,029,603. 


The total issued nominal capital, plus 
capital and revenue reserves of the Group, 
as shown in the consolidated balance sheets 
of the last four years, is as follows : 


£ 
OD - cccsvisnsnicnbanessavses 3,744,604 
REF sarnciiashacrcncieean 6,067,108 
PM se cccsaccaeacedscasesiae 8,753,452 
Ys dkaakatdddenszcasecaa’ 9,413,916 


To ascertain the amount of money 
employed in the Group, add to the last- 
mentioned figure {2,440,000 loan capital and 
£1,018,247 reserve for future taxation, 
making a grand total of £12,872,163. 


FINANCE 


As one knows from past experience, fore- 
casting the rate of future capital expenditure 
or the amount of earnings is not a simple 
problem. We have accelerated our rate of 
capital expenditure, and I would hope it 
would be not less than £2,500,000 during the 
current year ; on similar earnings as for last 
year I would expect the total retention (that 
is, the amount of undivided profit, plus the 
amount set aside for depreciation) to be of 
the present order and the tax position much 
the same as in the consolidated balance sheet 
now before us. In which case we may 
have exhausted our liquid resources (ex- 
cluding trade investments) by the spring 
of 1958. 


In the circumstances, we shall ask you to 
empower the Directors to increase the 
amount of the authorised Ordinary capital 
at an Extraordinary Meeting to be held 
immediately after the Annual General Meet- 
ing. Nevertheless, that is not to say that at 
this date your Directors have made any 
decision as to how additional capital should 
be raised when it is needed. 


Your Directors feel that in view of our 
comparatively large capital expenditure pro- 
gramme, the Company should conserve its 
liquid resources and that therefore the final 
dividend should be unchanged at 11 per 


cent, less tax, making 16 per cent for 
the full year. 


The statement concluded with a review 
of the Subsidiary and Associated Companies. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


At a_ subsequent extraordinary general 
meeting, the proposed increase of capital to 
£6: million by the creation of 7,507,448 
additional Ordinary Shares of 5s _ each 
(making 9,823,860 shares unissued) was 
approved. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


GOODLASS WALL AND 
LEAD INDUSTRIES 


EFFORTS TO OFFSET INCREASING COSTS 


MR R. L. H. LANCASTER ON FURTHER WIDENING 
OF UK ACTIVITIES 


The twenty-sixth annual general meeting 
of Goodlass Wall and Lead Industries 
Limited, was held on July 11th in London, 
Mr R. L. H. Lancaster (the chairman) pre- 
siding. The following are extracts from his 
circulated statement : 


The Group profits at £2,825,967, before 
tax, show. a moderate reduction compared 
with the figure of £2,984,202 for 1955, but 
bearing in mind the substantial increase in 
costs which took place, coupled with some 
falling off in activity on the lead manufac- 
turing side of the business, both at home and 
overseas, your Directors consider that these 
figures are satisfactory. Taxation absorbs 
£1,507,394, and, after allowance is made for 
minority interests, the net consolidated profit 
is £1,281,354, of which £488,019 has been 
retained by subsidiary companies. 


The Group Balance Sheet is a strong one, 
and although some reduction has taken place 
in the course of the year in liquid resources, 
this is scarcely surprising in view of the 
heavy expenditure on Fixed Assets in our 
United Kingdom subsidiaries and a consider- 
able additional investment in each of British 
Titan Products Co., Limited, and BALM 
Paints Pry., Limited, Australia. 


UNITED KINDGDOM COMPANIES 


This year has been one of activity in many 
sections of British industry, although some to 
whom we act as suppliers, such as building, 
motor vehicles and certain sections of light 
engineering, have been affected by credit 
restriction. As a result, the metal side of our 
business earned rather less than in the pre- 
vious year ; nevertheless, it still continues to 
produce satisfactory results. 


In the export field our main business lies 
in lead and antimony products. The volume 
of our business in antimony increased, but 
margins, particularly in lead products, were 
affected by stronger competition. 


Goodlass Wall & Company, Limited, of 
Liverpool, our largest paint subsidiary, en- 
‘joyed another good year. Turnover in all 
sections improved on last year’s figure, itself 
a record, and again outstanding success was 
achieved with its various paints under the 
well-known brands of ‘ Valspar” and 
“ Combinol.” In the retail field, Valspar 2-4 
Hour Lacquer has continued to grow in 
general popularity, and it now has a 
new and successful companion in Valspar 
4-6 Hour Lustre Finish, the demand for 
which has proved most encouraging. Our 
other paint businesses at home show con- 
tinued progress. 


Fry’s Metal Foundries Limited, which is 
engaged in the manufacture of a very wide 
range of lead, tin, copper and aluminium 
alloys, including printing metals and solders 
—for which it has a high reputation—en- 
joyed another successful year. 


Fry's Diecastings Limited is engaged in the 
manufacture of gravity and pressure diecast- 
ings. We believe that there are prospects for 
considerable development in this industry, 
and we hope in due course to reap the benefit 
of the additional capacity and improved 
plant provided. 


OVERSEAS COMPANIES 


The revenue from these failed to reach 
the previous year’s excellent figures. This 
arose partly through a fall in the earnings of 
our Calcutta group of companies who experi- 
enced severe competition from local pro- 
ducers, particularly in zinc oxide. Our paint 
company in Bombay, on the other hand, 
showed improved results. The increasing 
severity of Indian taxation in recent years is 
not, however, an encouragement to additional 
investment in that country. 


Although the trade of our group is very 
diversified it has been the policy of your 
Board for a long time still further to widen 
the nature of the activities which are being 
carried on in the United Kingdom. Some 
of these developments, though at present at 
an early stage, contain, we believe, possibili- 
ties for considerable future growth. 


The Zirconium Division of Associated 
Lead Manufacturers Limited showed satis- 
factory growth throughout the year and 
made an increased contribution to our earn- 
ings and we are considerably extending the 
field of operations in yarious new zirconium 
products. 


FINANCIAL POLICY 


In common with many other companies, 
we are finding that the continuous replace- 
ment and improvement of fixed assets with 
modern buildings and the best available 
plant is necessary not only to maintain our 
competitive position, but to endeavour to 
offset the steady rise in the cost of labour 
and materials. Unfortunately, tax still places 
such a heavy burden on industry that after 
it has been paid and a reasonable return 
has been made to the shareholders, the 
amount that remains is often insufficient 
to re-equip and improve plant at the speed 
required to take full advantage of technical 
advances. 

Nevertheless, a strong position has been 
built up over many years by this Company 
though the conservative financial policy 
which has been pursued and by the willing- 
ness of shareholders to allow the retention 
in the business of a high proportion of the 
profits which have been earned. - In these 
circumstances the Directors feel justified in 
recommending a Final Dividend of 13 per 
cent on the Ordinary Stock, making 18 per 
cent, less tax, for the year. This compares 
with 16 per cent, less tax, for 1955. 


Prospects: So far, our turnover in paints 
has exceeded that of last year. On the 
other hand deliveries on the metal side of 
our business show a slight reduction. Costs 
of all kinds are rising, and although every 
effort is being made to offset these increased 
costs by improvements in technique and 
processes, there is a tendency for margins 
to be affected. Our new developments are 
encouraging, but some of them may well 
take time to become significant. We have 
a well-spread business and are fortunate 
in possessing an excellent team, keenly 
aware of the challenging times in which 
we live. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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TRONOH MINES 


MR J. H. RICH’S STATEMENT 


The fifty-fifth annual general meeting of 


. Tronoh Mines Limited was held on July 


llth in London. 
Mr J. H. Rich, Chairman, presided. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated Statement: 


The working profit for the year ended 
December 31, 1956, is £836,867. After pro- 
viding for Taxation there remains a balance 
of £379,789. Dividends totalling Is. 104d 
per share, less tax, have been paid in respect 
of the year, and the Directors recommend a 
final dividend of 6d. per share, less tax, leav- 
ing £318,711 to be carried forward. 


It seems reasonably clear that this Com- 
pany will qualify for taxation reliefs being 
given to. the new category of Overseas Trade 
Corporations and that some reduction in the 
charge for United Kingdom taxation can be 
expected in the future. 


SIAMESE INTERESTS 


As to Tin Lay Limited, our wholly owned 
Subsidiary ; the dredge has been laid up for 
an appreciable time in the current year for 
an extensive overhaul and the fitting of a 
stripping chute, which it is anticipated will 
materially increase its capacity. 


© 

As regards Aokam Tin Limited, which has 
been financed by the Tronoh-Malayan Tin 
Group in conjunction with the Siamese 
Government, the position is that the grab 
dredge is now in production. Owing to 

“teething” troubles which are only to be 
expected, the dredge is not yet working to full 
capacity. 


Tromal Prospecting Limited, which is 
financed by the associated Companies of the 
Tronoh-Malayan Tin Group, has actively 
engaged in testing various areas in Siam, and 
although no area has yet been proved results 
have been sufficiently encouraging to warrant 
— boring which is now being under- 
taken. 


It is very gratifying to observe the har- 
monious relationship that existed between the 
management and labour during the year, and 
it is to be hoped that this will continue. I 
feel sure that this will be the case if good will 
and reasonableness are shown by both parties. 
It may be platitudinous, but perhaps not out 
of place, to remark that power does bring 
responsibilities—a fact that is sometimes for- 
gotten. 


I suppose what is uppermost in most 
Shareholders’ minds is what is going to 
happen after August 31st when the Federa- 
tion of Malaya attains its independence 
within the Commonwealth. It is but natural 
that there should be some concern about the 
political risk involved, but this is a risk that 
is common throughout the world. On more 
than one occasion responsible Ministers have 
made reassuring statements about the safe- 
guarding of overseas capital and encouraging 
the introduction of fresh capital. [ firmly 
believe those statements to be genuine and 
sincere, and that the pledges given will be 
fulfilled. Consequently I view the future with 
confidence, and it is with that in view that 
prospecting work is being carried out by this 
Company and its associates. 


There is one other comment I would like 
to make, and that is to express the hope that 
a way may be found to embody in the con- 
stitution direct representation in the Legisla- 
ture of the two main industries—tin and 
rubber. The importance of these two indus- 
tries in the economy of the country, to my 
mind justifies such action. 
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HENRY HOPE & SONS 


OUTPUT AGAIN A RECORD 





The fifty-ninth annual general meeting of 
Henry Hope and Sons, Limited, was 
held on July 24th at Smethwick, Mr Michael 
Hope (chairman and managing director) 
presiding. 

The following is. an extract from his 
circulated statement for the year ended 
March 30, 1957: 


I hope you will all feel that last year’s 
results were satisfactory. . The combined 
output of the Company and its subsidiaries 
was again a record, both in value and in 
tonnage, and the consolidated profit was the 
highest since 1952-53, being just over 
£1 million before tax. Once more our sub- 
sidiaries, particularly our American subsidi- 
aries, have contributed more than half of this 
profit, but the parent company’s own trading 
profits were themselves higher than they have 
been for several years. As forecast in March, 
we are recommending the same rate of 
Ordinary dividend as last year, viz 10 per 
cent, but it will be payable this year on our 
increased capital. 


INCREASE IN CAPITAL 


During last year your Board took the 
important decision to concentrate the whole 
of our Standard Window manufacture at our 
Wednesbury factory. This will entail build- 
ing a new machine shop there, as well as 
providing an increased supply of electric 
power. The total cost will be over £100,000, 
and the transfer will not be complete until 
well into 1958. We expect to achieve con- 
siderable economies in management and 
organisation as well as in transport by this 
move. 


Other capital projects completed, or sub- 
stantially completed last year, were a large 
extension to our Pressed Metal Shop, and a 
new Anodising Shop for our Aluminium 
Window Department. 


To finance these projects, as well as the 
increase in stock and work in progress which 
has been such a feature of the last few years, 
your Board decided to increase the Com- 
pany’s Ordinary capital by issuing 300,000 
Ordinary shares in March this year at 25s. 
per share. The offer was confined to our 
existing stockholders and was heavily over- 
subscribed. 


OVERSEAS INTERESTS 


Our main overseas interests lie in the 
United States, and our two subsidiaries there 
have had a successful and busy year. Pros- 
pects for 1957 are not so bright, with fewer 
building contracts being let and keener 
competition for the available business. 
Nevertheless I am confident that our com- 
panies there will give a good account of 
themselves: their financial position is 
extremely strong. 


In other parts of the world we continue to 
operate through selling agents, supported by 
frequent visits from our own technical staff. 
Among the more interesting overseas con- 
tracts on which we have been engaged during 
the year are the Iraq Parliament Building 
in Baghdad, an important office building for 
the New Zealand Government in Auckland, 
a large pharmaceutical factory near Rangoon 
for the Government of Burma, power stations 
at Hongkong, Lagos and Athens, a series of 
buildings for the United States armed forces 
in Crete, and the bronze windows for the 
National slerine of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion in Washington, DC 


The report and accounts were adopted, 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


WALKER CAIN LIMITED 


EXCESSIVE BURDEN OF DUTY 


The thirty-fifth annual general meeting 
of Walker Cain Limited was held on July 
llth, in London. The Right Honourable 
Lord Brocket (the chairman) presided and, in 
the course of his speech, said: 


Trade during the past year has been satis- 
factory, and draught beer is again returning 
to popularity with our customers, while 
sales of bottled beers have remained good. 
Trade, which had suffered earlier in the 
year, showed a marked improvement during 
the second half of the financial year, with 


the result that our overall output was main- 
tained. 


Sales of Wines and Spirits in both home 
and export markets continue to expand. 


My annual remarks in connection with 
the Budget and the excessive duty on beer 
have failed to produce any sympathetic 
response from the various Chancellors of 
the Exchequer, and 1957 makes the eighth 
successive year without a change in beer duty 
—a period of time unequalled for half a 
century. All our products carry too great a 
weight of taxation, and compared with other 
forms of purchase tax, beer bears over 160 per 
cent and spirits 350 per cent. 


After giving an analysis of each £1 of 
revenue, Lord Brocket said : From this it 
will be seen that Beer, Wine and Spirit 
Duties take 36 per cent, Taxation 8 per cent, 
Materials 28 per cent, and Wages 11 per 
cent. The Ordinary Stockholder gets 2.7 per 
cent, or 6d. out of the £. It will readily 
be seen who is the senior partner in this and 
many other industries. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


GORDON (MALAYA) 
RUBBER ESTATES 


NIGERIAN PROJECTS 


The thirty-fourth annual general meeting 
of this company was held on July 17th in 
London, Mr T. J. Cumming (the chairman) 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement for 1956: 


In presenting the Report and Accounts for 
Season 1956 attention must be drawn to the 
item concerning the sale of the Sungei Inas 
Property which shows a book loss of £88,386. 
This Estate was purchased in 1925 when 
values were very high but, owing to the 
deterioration during the years of occupation 
and to the unsettled conditions of terrorism 
later a full replanting programme was found 
to be impracticable and the Board considered 
it was better to dispose of it and apply the 
proceeds towards improving the other 
properties and investing in new rubber 
projects. With this in view it has been 
decided to participate to the extent of £12,500 
in a new Company called The Ilushin Estates 
Limited, formed to develop an Estate of 5,000 
acres in the Western Region of Nigeria. 


Progress in the other Nigerian project in 
which we are interested continues to be satis- 
factory. 


The profit on Estates working amounted 
to £41,452. It is proposed to pay a Dividend 
of 73 per cent on the Ordinary Stock. 


The crop for the year was 1,780,900 Ib 
against an estimate of 1,980,000 lb. The Esti- 
mate for 1957 is put at 1,380,000 Ib, which 
is to come from a smaller acreage. So far 
548,100 Ib have been harvested in five months. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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WALSALL CONDUITS 
LIMITED 


SALES AGAIN BREAK ALL 
RECORDS 


The twenty-first annual general meeting 
of Walsall Conduits Limited was held on 


July 12th in Birmingham, Mr Albert E. Read 
(Chairman) presiding. 


The following is his circulated statement: 


The figures for the year 1956 will, I feel 
sure, meet with your approval. I am 
pleased to report that sales have again 


broken all records both as regards volume 
and value. 


The Group Trading Profit for the year 
before provision for taxation was £663,709, 
as compared with £537,454 for the previous 
year. Stocks and Work in Progress are up 
by £167,555 in consequence of the large 
increase in sales. 


In my Statement last year I referred to 
the reorganisation then being carried out in 
our iron foundry. This was completed dur- 
ing the past year and is functioning quite 


satisfactorily ; indeed, this was a well worth 
while job. 


SERVICE DEPOTS 


During the year we opened three addi- 
tional Service Depots in Romford, Derby and 
Preston. The Bristol and Reading premises 
having become totally inadequate to deal with 
our expanding trade in those areas, we pur- 
chased larger and more commodious premises 
in those towns. Capital expenditure on 
plant, equipment and premises by the Group 
during the year amounted to £118,000, all 


of this having been met from our own 
resources. 


The excess of current assets over current 
liabilities at December 31, 1956, amounted 
to £1,497,347, an increase of £186,114 


as compared with the figure at the end 
of 1955. 


CURRENT YEAR 


Our sales for the current year 1957 show 
an increase over the corresponding period of 
1956, but the demand is not so intense. Com- 
petition is becoming much keener and profit 
margins reduced, especially in the export 
trade. Many countries are rapidly becoming 
highly industrialised and now manufacture 
goods formerly purchased from us. We are, 
however, considering ways and means of 
solving this problem. 


The ever-growing demand for our pro- 
ducts is straining our production capacity 
to the limit and we are now planning exten- 
sions to our West Bromwich works to enable 
us to cope with the situation. 


Probably the most serious problem today 
is the ever-rising costs of production and 
unless this can be halted, in my opinion, 
there is not the sightest doubt that the coun- 
try will be faced with serious unemployment. 
In our own case, up to the present we have 
been able to absorb much of the increased 
cost, but there is a limi to what can be done 
in this direction. 

I would like to conclude by again express- 
ing my very sincere thanks to my co- 
directors, the managers, staff and all the Com- 
pany’s employees at the various factories and 
the many service depots for their valuable 
services throughout the past year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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DE WENDEL & CIE, 
SOCIETE ANONYME 


PARIS 


The Annual General Meeting of de Wendel 
& Cie, Société Anonyme, was held in Paris 
on May 27th, with Comte Emmanuel de 
Mitry in the chair. 


The following is a summary of the report 
presented to the shareholders for the financial 
year 1956. 


REVIEW 


The past year was noteworthy for the 
expansion which took place in the steel indus- 
tries of all the steel producing countries, and 
for the difficulties in the supply of raw 
materials—fuel, ores, scrap—which were 
experienced in the member countries of the 
European Coal and Steel Community as a 
result of this expansion. 


The Company’s progress during the year 
can be judged by the following figures: 


The production of iron ore reached a total 
of 5,356,009 metric tons and was therefore 
appreciably in excess of that of the previous 
year. 

Whereas the output of pig-iron remained 
stationary at a total of 1,760,957 tons, that 
of steel showed a slight increase and reached 
a total of 1,552,561 tons, to which must be 
added the 463,284 tons of steel manufactured 
on behalf of the Company by the Sollac Steel 
Works. 


Turnover for the year totalled Frs, 
88,781,578,102, including all taxes. 


TECHNICAL EXPANSION 


The construction of a new blast furnace 
was completed, and it was put into produc- 
tion last November. Other work undertaken 
during the year included the re-equipment of 
the iron ore mines, the construction of .a 
sintering plant, and the laying down of the 
Company’s private railway network. 


A new scheme for further development, 
including the construction of further blast 
furnaces and the modernisation of rolling 
mills, is currently being planned. 


The Société Lorraine de Laminage Continu 
“ SOLLAC,” in which the Société de Wendel 
et Cie has a considerable interest, put a new 
open-hearth furnace and a Thomas converter 
into production during the year. The year’s 
output of 1,168,500 tons of hot-rolled strips 
and the delivery of 1,061,000 tons of finished 
products bear witness to the greatly increased 
activity of this Company. 


RESULTS 


The balance sheet at December 31, 1956, 
showed a total of Frs.30,251,621,704 in 


APPOINTMENTS 
MARKET RESEARCH 


A Senior Market Research Officer is required by one 
of the divisions of a large International Organisation with 
Headquarters in the West London area. 

Candidates should have had expertence in a_ senior 
position in Market Research or Marketing, preferably in 
the consumer goods field, and should be between 28 and 
38 years of age. The job involves the planning and con- 
trolling of surveys, the writing of marketing reports and 
participation in tormulating marketing policies. 

Benefits include non-contributory Pension and Married 
Man's Life Insurance Schemes and Contributory Provident 
Fund.—Applications, which will be treated in confidence, 
should give full details of age, nationality, 
experience and present salary. All 
answered. Box 736. 


education, 
applications will be 


N expanding U.K. company, part of an international 
oil group, is secking a GRADUATE, arts or science, 
aged approximately 30, to assist in developing university, 
school and general recruitment. Experience in industry, 
sound judgment of people and the imaginative ability to 
develop new policies are major requirements. The work 
will not be confined to recruitment and there will be the 
opportunity of participating in other aspects of personnel 
work. Salary and other conditions are first class. with 
excellent) prospects.—Applications, giving details of 
personal particulars and experience. to Box No 735, 
quoting Ref. B.-R. 133 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


respect of current and liquid assets and 
securities, as against a total of Frs. 
15,578,579,668 for short term liabilities. 


Profits for the year amounted to Frs. 
880,193,982 after allowing Frs.7,661,461,920 
for amortisation. 


It was proposed to distribute a dividend of 
Frs.400 gross per share of Frs.5,000. 


The report, the accounts, and the proposals 
put forward by the Board were adopted. 


SOCIETE ANONYME DES 
AUTOMOBILES 
PEUGEOT 


(Paris) 


The Annual General Meeting was held in 
Paris on June 20th with M. Jean-Pierre 
Peugeot in the Chair. The following is a 
summary of the report by the Board. 


Output increased by 13.6 per cent over 
1955. Production of 203 saloons was reduced 
in favour of the 403 model and versions of 
the 203 were suspended. Similar models based 
on the 403 are to replace them. Thé Com- 
pany showed a new convertible at the 1956 
Salon, which enjoyed a tremendous success. 


Total turnover rose to Frs.94,000 million 
as against Frs.77,000 million in 1955, an 
increase of 22.5 per cent. The percentage of 
the turnover increase exceeded that of the 
output in actual units. This was due to the 
increasing percentage of 403 models being 
produced at a higher selling price than their 
predecessor, the 203. 


Whereas the French motor industry sold 
76.6 per cent in the home market, the Com- 
pany’s share represented 75.7 per cent of its 
output only, amounting to 107,164 units. A 
total of 11,892 units (8.3 per cent of output) 
were sold in Algeria and the French Union, 
whilst 22.260 vehicles (15.7 per cent of 
output) were sold in foreign markets. Sales 
in Europe in particular showed the striking 
increase of 31.5 per cent. 


Sales on the American continent almost 
doubled. The Company, in the African 
market, sold almost half of the total of French 
vehicles. 


These export successes were due not only 
to the efforts of the Company’s concession- 
aires but also to the outstanding qualities of 
the 403 saloon. Total output of all types of 
vehicles last year amounted to 141,616 units. 


Net profit for the year amounted to 
Frs.2,390,911,769, and it was proposed to dis- 
tribute a gross dividend of Frs.1,587.50 per 
share of Frs.12,500. 


The report, the accounts, and the proposals 
put forward by the Board of Directors were 
adopted. 


ADVERTISING 


Reckitt & Colman, Ltd., Hull, personal 
assistant to the Advertising Director. Applicants should 
be around 30 years of age and must have held a respon- 
sible position in an advertising agency or a company 
marketing nationally advertised lines. The position is a 
progressive and responsible one, giving full scope to 
creative and administrative talents. The responsibility 
covers the company’s lines marketed from Hull, and the 
position shares the prospects, security, pension fund, 
prosperity sharing scheme of the group as a_ whole. 
Salary will be commensurate with the experience of the 
successful applicant.—Full particulars will be treated in 
Strict confidence, and should be marked ‘** Personal "’ and 
addressed to the Personnel Adviser, Reckitt & Colman, 
Lid., Hull. 


OUNG GRADUATE, preferably with some _ experi- 
ence, required for Market Research.—Apply MR/I, 
P.S.D., Metal Box Company Ltd., 37 Baker Street, 
London, W.1. 
proce RESEARCH.—A leading London Adver- 
tising Agency seeks a graduate, age 23/30, for the 
post of Assistant Executive in its Market Research 
Department. A sound theoretical knowledge of statistics 
and/or psychology is essential, and some practical experi- 
ence in this field desirable. The post offers interesting 
and responsible work on important national advertising 
accounts.—Write, giving full particulars of age, experience 
and salary required, to Personnel Manager, F. C 
Pritchard, Wood & Ltd., 25, 
London, W.1. 


require a 


Partners, Savile Row, 
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ASSOCIATED 
BRITISH PICTURE 
CORPORATION 


URGENT NEED FOR FURTHER 
ENTERTAINMENTS DUTY 
REDUCTION 


The thirtieth annual general meeting of 
Associated British Picture Corporation 
Limited will be held on August 7th in 
London. 


In his statement circulated to Stockholders, 
the Chairman, Sir Philip Warter, said that 
the Group net profit is £762,519 showed an 
improvement of £179,002 on the previous 
year. The Cinema pro‘its were maintained 
at last year’s level only by increasing seat 
priees and by the most rigorous economy 
measures. The profits of Associated British- 
Pathe Limited showed a marked increase 
and he was happy to report that the 
operations of ABC Television Limited for 
the year had contributed a satisfactory profit, 
whereas last year an initial trading loss of 
around £100,000 was absorbed in that year’s 
results. 


Sir Philip, after commenting on the reduc- 
tion in the scale of Entertainments Duty in 
the 1957 Budget, said: I am afraid that it 
will be largely offset by the increase in the 
Levy and the new wage award. This cinema 
tax still takes far too great a proportion of the 
turnover and it has been reliably estimated 
that there are as many as 600 cinemas in the 
country which cannot hope any longer to 
Operate profitably, including some of the 
cinemas owned by the Corporation. In these 
circumstances there seems to be little alterna- 
tive to further closures depriving the public 
of the amenities on which they have come to 
rely and in the long run killing the goose 
which has laid the golden eggs for the benefit 
of successive Chancellors for so many years. 
I earnestly hope for the sake of everyone in 
the industry that the Chancellor will see the 
wisdom of making a substantial reduction in 
the cinema tax in next year’s Budget. 


Commenting on the Board’s decision to 
enter Commercial Television, through ABC 
Television Limited, in which the Corpora- 
tion holds 96 per cent of the Ordinary Shares, 
Sir Philip said: We have made a good 
start with this new venture. The first full 
year’s trading has resulted in a profit and 
the business has been established on a solid 
foundation with an enthusiastic staff and the 
best available equipment. 


As regards the current year’s trading, the 
Chairman said he would hope that the pro- 
bable decline in cinema profits would be off- 
set by improved Television results and, if 
that was so, they could look forward to satis- 
factory figures in the year to March, 1958. 


OUNG GRADUATE (preferably 
economist) with statistical ability, 
John Lewis Partnership for its 
ment. 


mathematician oF 
is required by the 
Financial Advice Depart 
Starting pay up to £1,000 for a candidate with 
several years’ appropriate experience (or about £600 p.* 
for a beginner). Prospects.—Please write, giving full 
particulars, to the Director of Personnel, John Lewis & 
Co. Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W.1. All applications 
Should be received by July 26th. Those selected tor 
interview will be notified by August 9th. 


| ce! AFRICA.—Large organisation with various 
offices throughout the territory requires a Financ: il 
Director. Applicants need not necessarily be protession 
ally qualified accountants but must have wide understand 
ing of accounts. They should have some experience of 
Co-operatives and be able to undertake responsibility (oi 
all forward financial planning as well as introducing 2 
suitable system of budgetary control. An attractive salary 
is offered, and furnished accommodation is provided oa 
privileged terms.—Box JY/40, c/o 95, Bishopsgate. 
London, E.C.2. 


LERICAL METHODS STUDY.—A Male Assistint 
is required in Systems Department of a Midtind 
light engineering company to assist in study and develov- 
ment of office organisation and clerical systems. Previovs 
experience in clerical methods study essential, with brow 
knowledge of the application of office machinery and 
equipment to clerical functions. Commencing salary £700 
per annum minimum according to experience and qualt- 
fications. with participation in annual Bonus and Pensa 
Scheme. Five-day week.—Full details to Box 737. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


HE ECONOMIST Intelligence Unit, Limited, invites 
applications from men aged 25-30 for research posts 
in the Industries and Overseas Departments. Candidates 
should have good academic qualifications and experience 
in industry (preferably the motor industry) or in commerce. 
Salary according to qualifications but starting at not less 
than £700 per annum.—Please send fall particulars to 
Research,”” 22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. 


ARKETING OFFICERS required by NIGERIAN 
i FEDERAL GOVERNMENT for Marketing and 
Exports Department, for duties connected with the con- 
trolled marketing, transportation and shipment of export- 
able surplus crops of cocoa, ground nuts, etc. Appoint- 
ment for one tour of 15-24 months in_ first instance. 
Commencing salary according to experience in scale 
Gncluding inducement addition), £858 rising to £1,674 a 
year. Gratuity at rate £100/£150 a year. Outfit allowance 
£60. Free passages for officar and ~* wife. Assistance 
towards children’s passages and grant up-to £150 annually 
for maintenance in U iberal leave on full salary. 
Candidates, preferably under 35, should have had several 
years’ good commercial experience in a_ responsible 
capacity or hold a degree in Economics or Commerce or 
a diploma from or membership of, a recognised Institute 
of Commerce.—Write to the Crown Agents, 4 Millbank, 
London, S.W.1. State age, name in block letters, full 
qualifications and experience and quote M1B/43051/EN. 


vacancy exists with the Technical Policy Branch of 

the Industrial Group of the UNITED KINGDOM 
ATOMIC ENERGY AUTHORITY at_ its HEAD- 
Cae at RISLEY, WARRINGTON, LANCA- 
SH i. 
DUTIES : y 4 

To work in a_ section responsible for advising on 
economic aspects of the design and operation of nuclear 
plant and studying the most promising lines of develop- 
ment. 

At present the section is concerned with the estimated 
and factual costs of building and operating nuclear 
power reactors, diffusion plants and chemical processes. 
Later it is intended to conduct studies concerning the 
place of nuclear power in comparison with conventional 
coal and oil fired power stations. 

The section works alongside a technical group which 
has information available concerning all types of reactors 
and the processes operated by the Authority. 
QUALIFICATIONS AND EXPERIENCE : 

Applicants must be over 27 years of age and hold 
an honours degree in mathematics or economics. Some 
technical knowledge in physics or engineering is essential. 
SALARY : 

The post will be graded according to the qualifications 
and experience of the eae | candidate. 

GRADE I oi 705 p.a.—£1,980 p.a. 
GRADE Il £1238 p.a.—£1,655 p.a. 

A contributory Pension Scheme is in operation. 

An Authority house for renting by the successful 
candidate, if married, may be available or, alternatively, 
substantial assistance may be given towards legal expenses 
incurred in private purchase. 

Send a postcard for an application form, 
reference 1964, to the Recruitment Officer, 
dom Atomic Energy Authority, Industrial Group Head- 
quarters, Risley, Warrington, Lancashire. 

_ Closing date, August 12, 1957. 


quoting 
United King- 





RGANISATION AND METHODS OFFICER “required 
by N.C.B.’s O. & M. Group at London Headquarters 
to undertake studies of office organisation, staffing and 
office methods and mechanisation. Applicants should pre- 
ferably have experience in O . Or similar work, a 
recognised professional qualification or university degree, 
and experience in a position of responsibility in a large 
organisation. Appointment (superannuable) according to 
qualifications and experience within inclusive scale (under 
review), £1,173—£1,589 (male). 
Write, stating age, education, qualifications and experi- 
ence, to National Coal Board, Staff Dept.. Hobart 


jy a” S.W.1, marking envelope X.828F before 
uly 31 1 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH | 
WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE 


Applications are invited for the post of Research 
Assistant in the Department of Economics to take part 
in research generally, but with particular reference to 
economic growth, and movements of capital and labour. 
Some knowledge of statistical methods and sources is 
desirable. The salary will be £675 per annum, and the 
appointment will date from October 1, 1957. Six copies 
of application, together with the names of three referees, 
Should be sent not later than July 31, 1957, to the 
undersigned, from whom further particulars may be 


obtained. 
E. R. EVANS, Registrar. 
Comes Park, Cardiff. 


AUSTRALIA—UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 
Applications are invited for the position of LECTURER 
IN ONPOVERNMENT AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRA- 


Salary will be in the range £A1,200 X £80—£1.750 per 
annum, plus cost of living adjustment (£65 men, £49 
women), and will be subject to deductions under the 
State Superannuation Act. The commegcigg salary will 

fixed according to the qualifications and experience of 
the successful applicant. 

Finance available for home purchase to married male 
membets of staff. 

Further particulars and information as to the method 
of application may be obtained from the Secretary, Asso- 
ciation of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 36, 
Gordon Square, London, 

The closing date for 


the receipt of applications, in 
Australia and London, 


is August 16, 1957. 





Subscriptions to most countries 
can be sent either by direct 
second-class airmail or in bulk 
by air freight for onward posting 
from central distribution points. 
Airmail is invariably more ex- 
pensive but usually quicker by 
about 24/48 hours. Where only 
One service is shown this is 
because the alternative is either 
not available or not recommended. 


Canada 


Registered as a News r. 
by St . Li 


Clements Press, Ltd., London, WC2. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


WILTON 


WORKS 


ORGANISATION AND METHODS OFFICER 
There is a vacancy for an Organisation and Methods 
Officer in the Office Administration Department at Wilton 
Works to work on the preparation and carrying out of 
investigations into Office Organisation and procedures with 


a view 


Suitable applicants, 


to the introduction of new methods. 
who should preferably possess a 


University Degree, be under 30 years of age, have a wide 
knowledge of Office Machines and Equipment and of 
developments taking place in Methods Organisation, and 
in addition possess the ability and personality to put over 
new ideas to Management and Staff, will be invited for 


interview at the Company’s expense. 
is expanding rapidly, 


job are 
Imperial 


good.—Please 
Chemical 


Middlesbrough, Yorkshire, 


re, quoting | 


This new factory 


and salary and prospects for the 
write 
Industries, 


to the Staff Manager, 
Limited, Wilton Works, 
reference 408/101. _ 


THE REED PAPER GROUP 


ECONOMIC AND 


MARKETING RESEARCH 


The Reed Paper Group, 


which is a rapidly 


expanding group of companies with very exten- 


sive 


interests 


in paper 


and board, 


converted 


products and other industries, invites applications 


from economists for positions in 
Research Unit. 


This unit, 


its Economic 
which works in close 


conjunction with all of the group companies as 
well as with other central services, is situated in 
a pleasant rural area within easy distance of 


London. 


Its field of activity covers a wide range of 
products and markets, 


and applicants will be 
chosen from those who are ex 


rienced or inter- 


ested in one or more of the following subjects: 
short and long-term business forecasting ; appli- 


cation of econometric analysis ; 
industrial 


execution 


marketing 


planning and 
research ; 


economic appraisal of development projects ; and 
the investigation of raw material problems. 

Appointments will be at various levels and there 

will be vacancies for (a) economists with first or 

j good second class honours degrees and at least 


five years’ post graduate experience 
or academic study, 


and (b) 


in business 
those who have 


recently graduated or expect to qualify this year. 
The prospects for successful candidates are ex- 


cellent. 


Together with attractive starting salaries 


and other benefits, which include participation in 


the group’s profit-sharing, 
non-contributory pension = 
rea 


house purchase and 
these posts 
Satisfaction and 


unusual opportunities for original and stimulating 


offer the possibility of 
work. 
Applications, 


which will be treated 


in strict 


confidence, should set out full details of qualifi- 
cations and experience and be addressed to the 


Personnel 


Kent, 


fficer, Group Personnel 
Albert E. Reed & Company, 
quoting Ref. 


45/B 


Division, 
Limited, Larkfield, 


~ GOVERNMENT STATISTICIAN, 
BARBADOS 


Candidates should possess a good Honours Degree in 
Economics or other appropriate main subject combined 


with Statistics, 


economic 
surveys. 

a Statistical 
social 


and 
analysis and 
Duties include the supervision of the work of 
in preparing the 
and economic statistics for publication and also 


office engaged 


should have 


the carrying out 


had experience in 


of sampling 


Island’s 


research into connected problems. 


Terms : 
(£1,600) per 


Agreement for 
annum. 


Income tax at local rates. 
for the officer and his family on appointment and com- 
pletion of agreement allowed up to $1,920 (£400) in either 


direction. 


three 
B.W.1. 


years. Salary $7,680 
dollars 4.8=£1 sterling. 


Baggage and passage expenses 


Application forms and further particulars from Director 


of Recruitment, 


Great 


Smith Street, 
BCD 59/28/01. 


Colonial 


Office. 


London, S.W.1, 


Sanctuary Buildings, 
quoting reference 


AUXHALL MOTORS LTD., LUTON, Beds., require 
Statistical Assistants for distribution research in the 
Motor Industry and relative forms of market study. 
These vacancies would be very suitable for young men 
who have some experience of applied statistics on which 


they are keen to build a career. 


The Company have well established employee relations 
and successful applicants would be expected to live in the 


Luton area. 


Applications, 


in writing, 


Staff Employment Manager. 
HREE SENIOR CIVIL ENGINEERS are required for 
work on the construction of an important steelworks 


at Durgapur in 

The Contract is for three years; 
per annum tax free with bonus, 
paid leave, free passages for families ; 


modation 


India. 


outlining full details to the 


the salary is £2,500 
free medical attention, 
furnished accom- 


is available at a nominal rent. 


The applicants should have had 10 years’ experience on 
heavy Civil Engineering Contracts as Agent or Sub-Agent. 
Apply, giving full details of qualifications and experi- 


ence, to :— 


The Cementation Company, 
20, Albert Embankment, 


Airmail 


Australia ...... £9 strig. 


COR ccscccscn 
East Africa..... £7 15s. 
Egypt ......- Ue 
BR sc cwecae 
Gibraltar, Malta. £3 15s. 
Hong Kong.... — 


£4 15s. 


Ltd., 


Durgapur Project, 


$21.50 
or £7 14s. 


£6 5s. 
£5 5s. 


£7 10s. 


London, S.E.11. 


REVISED ANNUAL AIR SUBSCRIPTION RATES EFFECTIVE FROM 
Air Freight 


Airmail 
India, Ceylon... £7 15s. 
Indonesia...... £7 15s. 


Iran and Iraq... £6 10s. 
WOO cccccccs GO 
| reer er ae 

Lebanon....... £6 10s. 
Pe scecccea EF Uo 


New Zealand c £9 
Nigeria, Ghana. £7 I5s. 
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INDUSTRIAL CLOTHING AND 
LEATHER GOODS 


PRODUCTION AND SALES EXECUTIVE 

REMPLOY LIMITED invite applications for the post 
of CONTROLLER of its group of factories producing a 
wide range of industrial protective clothing, leather goods 
and allied products. 

The position will carry responsibility for the general 
Management of the factories which employ approximately 
800 operatives and for the direction and control of all 
of the group’s activities including production, sales and 
related functions. 

Applicants must have practical experience of production 
and sales techniques and be able to show that they have 
held positions of similar responsibility, preferably in the 
industrial clothing and/or leather trades. The age range 
preferred is 35/45. The salary payable will be commen- 
surate with the responsibilities involved and a car will be 
provided. There is a Pension Scheme in operation.— 
Applications, giving all relevant particulars, should be 
addressed to Personnel Manager (P.A.12). Remploy Ltd., 
25/28, Buckingham Gate, London, S.W.1. 


UNIVERSITY OF EXETER 


Applications are invited for the post of Temporary 
Lecturer or Assistant Lecturer in Economic Theory. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Secretary. 

Last date for receiving applications, August 17, 1957. 


UROPEAN MARKET.—Sales Manager, 10 years’ 
experience European market, seeks position with firm 
wishing to_increase sales in Europe. Oxford Economics 
degree. First-hand knowledge all main European 
markets. Fluent French, German. Age 33. Present 
salary £1,250.—Box 738. 


ASHANTI GOLDFIELDS CORPORATION 
LIMITED 


Notice is hereby given that the Board of Directors 
have today declared an Interim Dividend (No. 121) on 
the Issued Capital of the Corporation at the rate of 
Is. Od. per Unit of Stock, less Income Tax at 8s. 6d 
in the £. This Dividend, which is in respect of the 
year ending September 30, 1957, to be payable on and 
after August 27, 1957. to all Stockholders on the 
Registers on July 19, 1957. 

The Transfer Books will be closed from July 20, 1957, 
to July 29, 1957, both dates inclusive, for the prepara- 
tion of Dividend Lists. 

By Order of the Board, 
E E. W. MORGAN, Secretary. 

Registered Address : 


10, Old Jewry, London, E.C.2. 
July 16, 1957. 


BIBIANI (1927) LIMITED _ 


Notice is hereby given that the Board of Directors 
have today declared an Interim Dividend (No. 37) on 
the Issued Capital of the Company at the rate of 2-4d. 
per Unit of Stock, less Income Tax at 8s. 6d. in the £. 
This Dividend, which is in respect of the year ending 


September 30, 1957, to be payable on and after 
August 27, ‘1957, to all Stockholders on the Registers 
on July 19, 1957. 

The Transfer Books will be closed from July 20, 1957, 


to July 29, 1957, both dates inclusive, for the preparation 
of Dividend Lists. 


By ome of the Board, 
W. MORGAN, Secretary. 


E.C.2. 


Registered Address : 
10, Old Jewry, London, 
July 16, 1957. 


ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for university 

graduates and older students. Six-month and intensive 
14-week courses.—Write Organising Secretary, DAVIES’S, 
2, Addison Road, W.14. PARK 8392. 


ST. GODRIC’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 


offers a choice of comprehensive courses of training for 
educated girls who wish to become Private Secretaries. 
Company Secretaries or Secretary-Linguists. Specialised 
trainings in Journalism, Political, Hotel or Hospital 
work. Intensive Courses for university graduates. Day 
and resident students. New Courses, September 3 and 
October 1, 1957.—Prospectus from the Principal, J. W. 
Loveridge, M.A.(Cantab.), St. Godric’s College, 2, Ark- 
wright Road, London, N.W.3. Telephone : Hampstead 9831. 


SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.Sc.ECON. DEGREE 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in 
a wide range of subjects for the two examinations for 
Lond. Univ. B.Sc.Econ. (three if Entrance is included). 
Moderate fees, instalments. Over 1,100 Wolsey Hall 
students have secured this valuable degree since 1925.— 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D... Director of 
Studies, Dept. P.16. WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD: z 

NGRY YOUNG MEN: before you write one more 

angry young novel, do try a glass or two of Duff 
Gordon’s El Cid Sherry. Very. very soothing. 
Integrates you. 
EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 
for Examinations—University Law, Accountancy, Costing, 











Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export. Com- 
mercial. General Certificate of Education, etc. Also 
many practical (non-examination) courses in business 


subjects.—Write today for free prospectus—and/or advice. 
mentioning ¢xamination or subjects in which interested, to 
the Secretary (G9/2). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 


Ist JULY, 1957* 


Air Freight Airmail Air Freight 
£6 5s. Pakistan ...... £7 05¢. — 
_ Philippines. .... £9 — 
—_ Rhodesia(N.&S.) £7 15s. _— 
— South Africa... £7 15s. £6 5s. 
_ South America. £7 15s. — 
_— SO cc cceens GU £5 10s. 
_ Me inns = $21.50 
ae or £7 IAs. 
£5 5s. West Indies ... £7 I5s. _ 


*Increases in costs of postage and air freight in recent years have now made it necessary to increase some 


subscription rates. Where adjustments have been made the new rates are shown in bold type. Other rates remain 
unchanged. 


In some cases the increase in air freight costs, and in the handling charges that this method involves, 


Entered as Second Class Mail Matter at New York, N.Y. Post Office. Authorised as Second Class Mail, Post Office Dept., 
Published by Tae Economist Newspaper, Ltd., at 22 Ryder Street, London, SWI. 


have made the continuance of an air freight service uneconomic ; new air subscriptions will therefore be sent by 
airmail to the countries affected. 


Ottawa. Printed in England 
; Overseas 2$d 
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There was a time, not so very long ago, when the mining of metallic ores was considered 
to be a job suitable only for rugged individualists. As recently as the end of last century 
there were still many miners who worked alone, doing their own prospecting, and 
scratching a bare living from the earth with tools no more elaborate than picks and 
shovels. Today, the successful exploitation of the world’s mineral wealth calls for team- 
work on a grand scale. 

First in the field are the geologists, whose task it is to find, identify, and evaluate the 
orebodies lying far below the surface of the earth. Only when their job is done can the 
whole complex team come into action—the mining engineers, the miners, the smelter 
operators, the industrial chemists, metallurgists and the experts in all the many ancillary 
services: not least, the research workers whose discoveries are the very foundations of 
our future. 

It is typical of modern industry that an organisation like that of Consolidated 
Zinc—composed, as it is, of so many differing activities, some of them many thousands 


of miles apart—can work as one team, in complete harmony and with absolute unity 
of purpose, 


THE CONSOLIDATED ZINC CORPORATION LIMITED 








